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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    THIRD    VOLUME, 


Agreeable  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  important 
observations  and  discoveries  of  M.  Lamarck  and  of 
M.  Cuvier  are  introduced  in  the  present  volume ;  but  it 
may  be  necessary  to  notice  the  circumstances  which  have 
occasioned  the  account  of  their  labours  to  be  extended 
to  so  considerable  a  length. 

Excepting  the  Fossilia  Hantoniensia  of  Solander  and 
Brander,  no  really  systematic  arrangement  of  fossil  shells 
had  appeared ;  the  classification  of  shells,  therefore,  by 
Lamarck,  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  those 
in  a  fossil  state,  became  highly  estimable.     So  clear  and 
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80  comprehensive  is  the  arrangement  of  this  naturalist, 
that  of  the  numerous  fossil  shells  which  were  unclassed, 
there  are  hardly  any  which  may  not  now  be  placed  un- 
der an  appropnate  genus.  This  circumstance  alone,  it 
is  presumed,  will  warrant  the  having  introduced  into 
this  volume  the  generic  characters  of  this  system. 

Very  few  successful  anatomical  examinations  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  amphibia ,  and  of  land  animals,  had  been 
attempted  before  the  justly  celebrated  Cuvier  made  them 
the  subjects  of  his  investigation ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  ardour  with  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  extra- 
ordinary opportunities  which  he  possessed,  the  history  of 
these  fossils  must  now  be  chiefly  formed  with  the  materials 
which  he  has  furnished.  The  full  range  of  the  plaster 
quarries,  so  rich  in  fossil  bones,  and  the  unlimited  power 
of  examining  the  rich  cabinets  of  fossils  which  have  been 
dragged  to  the  National  Museum,  from  different  parts  of 
France  and  of  the  Continent ;  and,  above  all>  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  these  with  the  recent  bones  in  the 
prodigious  collections  of  skeletons,  &c.  in  the  Museum^ 
have  placed  before  him  a  rich  harvest,  which  he  has 
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most  carefally  reaped.  By  his  persevering  assiduity  he 
has  accomplished  the  most  important  discoveries  respectr 
ing  several  unknown  animals  which  have  existed  in 
former  ages  of  this  planet.  To  have  omit(ed  an  account 
of  these  discoveries  would  have  been  a  departure  from 
the  intention  of  the  work ;  and  to  have  extracted  less 
than  is  here  given,  could  not  have  been  done  without 
injuriotts  mutiktion^. 


From  the  frequency  with  which  these  invakiable 
labours  are  referred  to,  it  would  have  been;  very  difficult 
to  have  marked  each  reference ;  it  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  preferable  to  give  two  lists  of  the  references  to 
the  places  where  the  several  subjects  are  treated  of  in 
the  original  works  of  these  authors. 

It  is  presumed,  that  thie  phenomena  noticed  in  this 
work  may  lead  to  highly  useful  disco  veriest  and  to  the 
establishment  of  important  truths.  Already  the  mine- 
ralized remains  of  numerous  unknown  plants  and  animalB 
have  added  factSj  supplementary,  as  it  Were,  but  of  a 
highly  interesting  nature;  to  the  sciences  of  Botany  and 
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of  Zoology.  From  the  connected  examinafioh  of  fossila, 
and  of  the  strata  which  contain  them,  much  useful  inforr 
mation  may  be  expected  to  be  obtained,  respecting  the 
situations  in  which  various  useful  substances  may  be 
found.  Thus,  the  traces  of  vegetables  generally  point 
out  the  vicinity  of  coal,  whilst  the  remains  of  land  ani- 
mals show  that,  in  general,  in  the  places  in  which  they 
are  found,  coal  can  exist  but  at  prodigious  depths.  It 
is  therefore  hoped  that,  in  future,  the  circumstance  of 
'particular  fossils  being  found  in  certain  strata,  may  be 
more  particularly  attended  to  :  and  whilst  noticing  the 
localities  of  fossils,  it  is  recommended  to  mark  the  stra- 
tum, as  well  as  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  they  are 
found. 


The  phenomena  particularised  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
volume,  yield  some  important  knowledge  respecting  the 
structure  of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit.  These  facts 
would  also  supply,  if  it  were  needed,  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  error  of  those  who  believe,  that  there  has  always 
been  a  succession  something  similar  to  whatisjcpntinuaUy 
observed ;  and  that  the  humaa  specie^  h^y^^^f},,aQd  wijjl 
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luive,  aunifdrm  and  infinifee  ^xii^euce;  With  almosiit 
equal  force  will  these  phenomena  oppose  that  systeiQ 
{|lso,  which  considers  the  form  and  structure  of  the  i^m:^ 
face  of  this  plajiet,  as  resulting  from  a  regularly  ?*e.curring 
series  of  similar  mutations. 

The  loss  of  whole  species  or  genera,  and  the  late  ere-, 
ation  of  others,  as  is  assumed  in  this  work,  are  qircum-^ 
stances  which  strongly  militate  against  hoth  these  hypor. 
theses.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged^  that  somQ 
accurate  inquirers  have  doubted  whether  a  single  speciciSi 
has  been  thus  lost.  Bruguiere  attempted  to  account  for 
this  apparent  extinction  of  several  species  of  shell-fish, 
by  supposing  that  there  are  many  genera,  and  even 
families,  which  live  constantly  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  sea.  These  animals,  which  he  termed  Pelagian, 
being  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  man,  can  only,  he  sup- 
posed, become  known  to  him  by  the  mineralized  remains 
of  those  shells,  which  have  been  left  in  par^  over  which 
former  seas  have  flowed.  Among  these  sliells  he  placeif 
the*  Ammonite,  the  Belemnite,  and  the  Qrthoceratiteij 
but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  shown  in  the  foJlowjit|g 
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pages  that  all  these  shells  possess  a  peculiar  structure, 
which  belongs  to  such  an  organization,  as  would  have 
enabled  those  animals  to  raise  themselves  up  to,  and  even 
to.  support  themselves  at,  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Many  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  total  extinction  of 
some  species,  and  the  late  creation  of  others,  as  circum- 
stances which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  who,  they  conceive,  would 
have  formed  a  creation  so  complete  at  first,  as  to  have 
required  no  subsequent  change.  Without  dwelling  on 
the  impropriety  of  such  modes  of  reasoning,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  facts  are  indubitable,  and  afford  a 
direct  proof  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe  continuing 
a  superintending  providence  over  the  works  of  his  hands. 
That  the  extinction  of  species  may  be  taking  place  even 
in  our  days,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  discovery  of  dead 
shells  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  differing  from  any 
known  species  of  recent  or  of  fossil  shells.  The  small 
remaining  nupoiber  of  some  species  of  animals,  such  as  the 
Dodo  and  the  sloths,  seems  also  to  give  some  support  to 
this  opinion. 
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It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  author  finds  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  requesting,  that  the  excuse  which 
has  been  already  offered  in  the  Preface  to  the  preceding 
volume,  may  be  accepted  for  the  much  too  numerous 
Corrigenda  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 


.?DA. 


ERRATA, 


PMge  10,  line  2t,  for  as  m,  rM4  tu^  formiog  a. 
IV,  L  t6f  far  mri,  read  ova. 
16, 1. 11,  for  echinUei,  read  echimite. 
24, 1.  £1,  /or  appear,  remd  appears. 
S5,  1. 19,  for  Melitay  read  M<//ti«. 
S8,  1.  4,  /or  is  the,  reiid  is  formed  of  the. 
65,  I.  6  from  the  bottom,  for  Fig.  1,  read  Fig.  6. 

70,  last  line,  for  The  notch,  read  A  notch. 

71,  first  line,  q/2fr  one,  read  This  notch  appears, 

howeveri  to  be  accidental. 

80,  1.  9,  for  notch,  read  groove. 

86,  1. 12,  /or  acreting,  read  accreting. 

89,  I  3,  deU  Plate  VII.  Fig.  9. 

98,  L  4,  df  le  and. 

100,  1.  Sd,  dfff  particular. 

132,  1.  32,  /or  is,  read  are. 

136,  1.  9  from  the  bottom,  for  pariHiee^  read  parietee, 

139,  1.  4  fi-om  the  bottom,  /or  enables,  read  enable. 

141,  1.  3  and  4  from  the  bottom,  dele  and  much 

flatter. 
151,  1.  6,  taserf  «  eomaui  qfter  through. 
175,  L  9,  insert  a  comma  between  the  words  elaveU 

kUa  and  currirottra, 
181,  I.  7,  ^fter  unknown,  add  in  a  fossil  state. 
184,  1. 10,  for  gives,  read  give. 

191,  1.  It,  deU  and. 

192,  bottom,  for  France,  read  Paris. 
SOU,  Ll0,/or3,  read 4. 

f05,  1. 15,  for  XIV.  read  VII. 

fl6,  L  14,  ft  14,  read  16. 

f31,  L  6,  dele  Fig.  9,  a. 

i3S,  L  1,  for  Fig.  10,  read  Fig.  10*. 

233,  I.  6,  for  this  being,  read  which  is. 

237,  1.  20,  /or  XI.  read  X  VL 

241|  L  5  from  the  bottom,  for  nor,  r«ad  or. 


Page  242,  1.  5  from  the  bottom,  for  bodies  are,   read 
body  is. 
257,  1.  2,  for  XXIX.  read  XIX. 
263,  1. 19,  /or  formed,  reodionnd. 
265,  1.  9,  for  have,  read  has. 
270,  I.  5,  for  Stanffield,  read  Staunsfield. 
1. 11,  for  Cnivicr,  read  Cuvier. 

278,  L  22,  for  axis,  read  axis  or  dcotata. 

279,  1. 19  and  20,  for  vertebne,  read  vertebra. 
284,  1. 26  and  30,  for  first,  read  second. 

288,  1.  20,  for  their,  read  there. 

290,  last  line, /or  jaws,  read  jaw. 

291,  1.  24,  for  alveohe,  read  alveoli. 
296,  note, /or  juncture,  read  junctures. 
303,  L  13,  for  a  part,  read  a  small  part  only. 
320,  I.  27,  qfter  seen,  odd  that 

1.  28,  for  found,  read  discovered. 

337,  L  1,  for  and,  read  able. 

338,  1.  5,  for  appear,  read  appears. 
345,  1.  12,  deU  Plate  XX.  Fig.  8. 
— ^  I.  9S^  for  teeth,  read  tooth. 
350,  1. 1,  for  have  been,  read  be. 
1.  9,  for  Fig.  9,  r«ad  Fig.  1. 

367,  1.  14,  dele  he. 

368,  I.  26,  for  rhinocers,  read  rhinoceros. 
372,  I.  9,  for  Fig.  3,  read  Fig.  2. 

374,  1.  15,  for  which,  read  who. 
400,  1.  1,  h^ore  the,  add  with. 

405,  the  second  paragraph  to  conclude  vrith  the 

word  seventeen. 

— -  1.  25,  qfter  nine,  odd  cervical. 

406,  L  9,  de/e  malar. 

412,  two  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  forms,  read 

form. 
453,1. 4  from  bottom,/or  cubtrochal,  read  entrochal. 
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LETTER  I. 

'STAR-FISH.......RARELY    MINERALISED FOSSIL     SPECIES     PARTI- 
CULARISED. 

As  we  proceed  upwards  on  the  scale  of  creation,  the  star-fish,  or 
sea-star,  Stella  marina,  Linckii,  et  Asteria,  Linnai^,  is  the  next  animal 
which  demands  our  attention,  as  a  subject  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
The  fossil  remains  of  these  animals  are  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  are 
those  of  many  others ;  a  circumstance  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  The  numerous  species  of  these  animals  which 
do  now  exist,  and  the  comparatively  few  which  are  found  in  a  mine- 

*  The  name,  Stella  marina^  employed  by  Linck,  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  is  adopted, 
in  these  pages,  in  preference  to  AsteriUy  which  Linna&us  has  used,  after  Hippocrates  and 
Aristotle.  Tlie  only  reason  for  this  adoption  is,  that  the  confusion  will  thereby  be  pre- 
vented, which  would  necessarily  arise  from  the  employment,  in  this  place,  of  the  word 
asteriaj  which  oryctologists,  and  indeed  natural  historians,  have  generally  applied  to  the 
vertebrae  of  the  pentacrinites,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  volume. 
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ralised  state,  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  paucity  of  fossil  star-fish 
depends,  either  on  some  circumstance  in  the  original  composition  of  the 
animal,  which  renders  it  little  fit  to  undergo  the  petrifying  change ;  or 
on  some  circumstance,  in  its  mineral  state,  which  prevents  its  preserva- 
tion in  its  matrix,  or  its  safe  extrication  from  it.  All  these  circumstances 
have,  perhaps,  some  share  in  occasioning  the  scarcity  of  these  fossils : 
it  appears,  however,  to  be  chiefly  attributable  to  the  original  conforma- 
tion of  the  covering  of  the  animal,  which  is  the  only  part  which  can  be 
preserved  to  us  by  mineralization. 

The  coriaceous,  and  even  pulpy  consistence,  of  the  coverings  of  these 
animals,  in  a  living  state,  plainly  evinces,  that  the  mucilaginous  or 
membranous  matter,  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  these  bodies.  On  the 
cessation  of  life,  therefore,  a  speedy  decomposition  of  this  animal  mat- 
ter must  ensue;  and  from  a  deficiency  of  earthy  matter  to  support 
its  form,  the  whole  substance  must,  in  general,  be  resolved  into  a  shape- 
less mass. 

The  crustaceous  covering  of  one  of  these  animals,  of  a  smallish  size, 
was  found  to  be  pierced  with  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty  apertures, 
through  which  passed,  or  to  which  were  attached,  as  many  horny  tubes; 
serving,  according  to  M.  Reaumur*,  either  as  feet,  or  as  organs  through 
which  the  water  received  by  the  stomach  of  the  animal  was  ejected. 
The  anatomy  of  this  animal,  however,  has  not,  at  least  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  pursued  so  far,  as  to  determine  the  real  use  of  these  tubes, 
which  seem  rather  to  be  analagous  with  the  absorbent  tubes  of  the 
echinus.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  membranous  matter  connecting  these  tubes  with  the  external  crust, 
or  lining  the  apertures  through  which  these  tubes  pass,  must  consider- 
ably add  to  the  quantity  of  animal  membrane,  on  the  predominance 
of  which  its  perishable  nature  so  much  depends. 

•    *  ObscrvaiiodeStellismarinis,  Sect.  vni. 


From  the  nature  and  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  coriaceous  crust  of  the  animal,  and  its  speedy  resolution,  by 
which  it  is  prevented  from  passing  through  the  several  changes  necessary 
to  its  mineralization,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  rareness  of  its  being 
found  in  a  petrified  state  chiefly  proceeds. 

The  remains  of  several  species  of  these  animals  have,  however,  been 
preserved,  and  chiefly  in  chalk  and  in  lime-stone ;  and  almost  all  of 
them  approximate  so  nearly  to  known  recent  animals,  as  to  allow  of 
the  considering  them  as  of  similar  species  with  those  which  haVe  been 
described  by  Linck  and  other  naturalists. 

The  recent  animals  to  which  the  fossil  species  appear  to  be  referable, 
are; — 

1.  PentagoTurster  seniilunatus ;  Linck.  de  StcWs  marinis.  Tab.  xxiii. 
No.  37  ;  XXIV.  No.  39  and  45.  This  fossil  has  been  figured  by  Schultz, 
Betrachtung  der  verstdnerten.  Tab.  ri.  Fig.  6,  from  Pima.  A  chalk 
fossil,  from  the  Kentish  chalk-pits,  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  this 
lunated  star  is  preserved,  is  represented  Plate  I.  Fig.  1.  M.  Walch,  in 
Knorr's  work,  Recueii  des  Afonumens  des  Catastrophes,  Kc.  gives  the  figure 
of  an  impression  on  a  flint,  from  New  Strelttz,  of  astellite  of  this  species. 

2.  Pentagonaster  regularis ;  Linck.  Tab.  xin.  No.  22.  A  fossil  asterite 
of  this  species,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  H.  H.  Goodall,  Esq.  of 
the  East-India  House,  is  figured  Plate  I.  Fig.  3.  This  is  also  from  the 
Kentish  chalk-pits. 

3.  Pentaceros  reticulatus,  Linck.  Tab.  xxiii.  xxrv.  No.  5Q,  is  found  fos- 
sil, in  fragments,  at  Chassai  siir  Saone,  according  to  Davila. 

4.  Pentaceros  lentiginosus,  seu,  Stella  reticulata  leittiginosa;  Linck.  Tab.  XLI. 
and  xm.  I  lately  obtained  a  stellite  of  this  species,  or  very  nearly 
approaching  to  it,  from  one  of  the  Essex  cha>k-pits.  The  specimen, 
though  large  and  handsome,  and  possessing  the  general  form  of  this 
animal,  would  not  have  given  the  idea  of  this  particular  species  per- 
haps, if  the  two  rows  of  mamillge,  or  rather  bones,  had  not  still  existed 


f  in  one  part  of  the  lunated  or  falcated  margin.     Fragments  of  this  species 
'  are  sometimes  found  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

5.  Astropeclen  ccliinatus  mi/tor;  Linck.  Tab.  v in.  No.  12.  Some  frag- 
ments of  a  stellite,  of  which  this  stella  is  supposed  to  be  the  analogue, 
is  depicted  in  Knorr's  work,  Sup|>.  PI.  vir.  b.  3.  I  obtained,  at  the  sale 
of  some  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal's  fossils,  a  most  uncommonly  perfect 
specimen  resembling  this  species.  It  is  imbedded  on  a  lime-stone,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  has  only  lost  a  part  of  one  of  its  rays.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  where  this  fossil  was  found.  Portions,  and  even 
complete  specimens  of  stellites,  apparently  of  this  species,  are  found 
among  the  pyrites  of  the  [sle  of  Sheppey.  A  specimen,  which  now 
lies  before  me,  has  one  of  its  rays  perfect ;  and  has  sufficient  left,  of  the 
others,  almost  to  determine  that  it  is  of  this  species. 

6.  Slellfi  coriacea  acuiangula ;  Linck.  Tab.  ix.  x.  Fig.  19.  The  com- 
mon yellow  star-fish  of  Lhwydd.  A  petrifaction  of  this  species  was 
found  at  Malesme,  in  France;  and  is  figured  and  described  by  M.  Guet- 
tard,  Mem.  de  I' Acad.  An,  1763. 

7.  Stella  lumbricalis  lacertosa,  corpore sph^ico ;  Linck  Tab.  2.  No.  4.  A  fos- 
sil, containing  a  considerable  portion  of  a  stellite,  resembling  this  species, 
is  figured  by  Bourguet,  Traitc  des  Petrifactionx,  Plate  lix.  No.  438.  A 
very  beautiful  specimen,  imbedded  in  chalk,  apparently  of  this  species, 
was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Leverian  Museum.  To  this  species  the 
small  stellites  seem  to  approximate,  which  are  found  in  the  fissile  stones 
of  Solenhofen  and  Pappenheim,  and  which  bear  so  near  a  resemblance 
to  spiders.     One  of  these  is  depicted,  Plate  I.  Fig.  15. 

8.  Stella  lumbricalis,  corpore  penfagojio,  Intcribus  lujtalis ;  Linck.  Tab.  xxii. 
No.  35.  Three  specimens  of  a  micaceous  sand-stone,  from  Cobourg, 
with  several  stellites,  which  appear  to  be  of  this  species,  are  figured  by 
Knorr,  Recueil  dcs  .Monumens,  bCc.  Tab.  l.  1.23.  Another  specimen  is 
also  described  by  M.  Davila,  Cafal.   Tome  rii.  p.  191. 

9.  Slella  lumbricalis,  corpore  spharico  Uibcrculoso,  radHs  conice  product  is.  Under 


this  denomination  M.  Walch  comprehends  small  detached  stellifoim  fos- 
sils, about  the  size  of  a  lentil,  which  are  found  in  St.  Peter's  mountain, 
near  Maestricht.  Recueil  des  Monum.  Tom  ii.  p.  262.  The  body  of 
this  animal  appears  to  have  been  of  a  spherical  form,  and  large  in  pi"o- 
portion  to  the  length  of  its  rays,  which  are  conical,  and  vary  in  their 
number,  from  four  or  iive  to  six  or  nine.  The  body,  as  well  as  the 
rays,  are  beset  with  tubercles. 

10.  Stella  crtnita,  decaaiemog  rosacea,  Linck.  Tab.  xxxvii.  No.  66,  is 
figured  as  a  fossil  by  Baier,  Oiyct.  Norie.  Tab.  vin.  No.  5;  and  by 
Knorr,  Recueil  des  Monmnens,  Plate  vu.   Fig.  Q. 

11.  SitUa  decacnemos,  barbata,  Limk.  Tab.  xxxvu.  No.  64,  appears 
also  to  be  figured  as  a  fossil  by  Baier,  Monim.  Rer.  Pctr.  Tab.  vir.  No.  2, 
4,  and  5;  and  in  Oryctogr.  Nwic.  Tab.  viii.  Fig.  4. 

12.  Stella  crinita  polycacnemos ,  the  Caput  Medusa  of  Linck ;  Linck. 
To^b.  XXI.  et  xxir.  Gesner,  De  Peirificatis,  p.  3\,  mentions  a  fossil, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  a  fragment  of  this  species;  and  of  which,  it 
appears,  that  fragments  only  have  been  found. 

13.  Astroplii^ton,  oi\JiiiQk\  ov  Caput  Medusa  oi Ruvc\\i\\m&\  Cabinet  des 
Haretcs  d' Ambuinci  Tab.  xvu  Gesner,  De  Peirificatis,  p.'d\,  speaks  of  fossil 
fragments  of  this  animal  having  also  been  repeatedly  found.  Tbis  he 
repeats  on  tbe  autbority  of  Lbwydd,  who  names  a  fossil  (No.  1 132}  of 
this  kind,  Astropodiiim  Ramosum ;  and  on  tliat  of  the  intelligent  Rosinus, 
who  also  figures  ( Prodromus,  &"r.  Tab.  x.  Fig.  ii.  No.  \.)  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  a  fossil  of  this  kind.  Gesner,  however,  did  not  advert  to 
the  circumstance  of  both  Lhwydd  and  Rosinus  having  written  before 
tlie  period  at  which  the  pentacrinites  were  discovered.  An  inspection 
of  the  figures  given  by  Lhwydd  and  by  Rosinus  will  directly  show,  that 
tlie  fossils  wbich  they  Imve  figured  are  undoubtedly  parts  of  pen- 
tacrinites. 

Mr.  KnoiT,  Sup.  Tab.  vi.  8 — 17,  figures  various  small  fossil  bodies, 
which  he  learned  came  from  some  part  of  Italy,  and  which  he  considers, 
sts  belonging  to  the  Stella  Jissa  ^oi  lA\iQk\  but  acknowledges  that,  cv*n 


with  the  microscope,  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  fissure,  which, 
the  recent  stella,  is  always  observable.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that 
these  bodies  must  either  belong  to  a  species  of  stellce  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  or  must  be  merely  tlie  casts  of  minute  stellae. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  10,  is  a  sketch  oi'  a  fossil  stella  figured  by  Baier,  Afoni- 
meiU.  Her.  Petri/.  Tab.  vii.  Fig.  (),  which  he  considers  as  referable  to 
small  coriaceous  pentapetalous  sea-stars. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  communicate  the  observations  of  the 
late  Mr.  Strange,  on  a  minute  species  of  stellae  found  at  Verona,  being 
in  possession  not  only  of  an  engraving  of  two  species  of  this  fossil  which 
was  executed  for  that  gentleman  by  Antonius  Gregori,  and  which  are 
here  copied,  Plate  I.  Fig.  17  and  18,  but  of  the  manuscript  account 
of  the  fossils  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Strange  himself 

Plate  I.  Fig.  18.  "  Stella  marina  fossiiis  minima,  pentagona,  stella 
pentaradiata  in  superficie  posita,  more  echinanthi,  et  echino-spalagi, 
centro  stellse  perfecte  rotundato ;  radiis  ferme  ovatibus:  superficie  cor- 
poris sublcevigata;  colorera  pr^ebens,  qui  ex  albo  in  flavescentem  leviter 
vergit.  Substantia  gaudet  calcarea.  luvenitur  frequens  ad  Castrum  Divi 
I  Fffilicis  intra  urbemVeronse:  naturaJem  autem  invenimus  in  littore  Nea- 
politano  ad  Cumus  Baiarum." 

Plate  I.  Fig.  17.  "  Stella  marina  fossiiis,  minima,  pentagona,  stella 
pentaradiata  in  superficie  posita,  centro  stellse  perfecte  rotundo ;  radiis 
autem  ovatoacuminatis ;  superficie  corporis  laevigata,  colorera  exbibens 
alboflavuni.  Eadem  substantia  gaudet  calcarea,  et  in  eodera  loco  inve- 
nitur  cum  altera  specie  supra  descripta." 

"  Species  hasce  stella  marinse  fossiiis  pentagonse  ssepius  vidi  Romoe,  Flo- 
rentice,  Bononiae,  Veronte,  Augustae  Taurinorum,  et  alioqnin  in  quam 
plurimis  Italorum  rausieis  :  nihilominus  a  nemine,  quod  sciam,  hucus- 
que  descriptx  sunt.  Inveniuntur  tantummodo  ad  Castrum  Divi  Fselicis, 
I  intra  urbem  Veronse,  ut  supradixi,  in  cseteris  ItaliBe  provinciisconchy- 
liferis  nondum  vidi." 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  am  also  able  to  place  before  you  another 
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species  of  these  minute  stellites.  The  specimen  from  which  the  copies, 
Plate  I.  Fig.  19  and  20,  were  made,  having  been  originally  in  Mr. 
Strange's  museum,  was  most  probably  obtained,  with  the  foraier,  from 
Verona. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  20,  exhibits  the  interior  part  of  the  fossil.  The  radii 
are  connected  at  their  sides  by  a  substance,  which,  in  the  recent  animal, 
was  doubtlessly  membranaceous.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  five  sub- 
cordiform  substances,  disposed  between  the  central  terminations  of  the 
radii. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  19,  represents  the  superior  surfece,  which  appears  to 
have  been  smooth.  The  radii,  however,  are  here  unexpectedly  sul- 
cated ;  a  circumstance  which,  however,  may  have  proceeded  from  the 
contraction  of  the  membrane  over  them,  in  its  dried  state. 

In  its  general  appearance,  this  stellite  resembles  the  Stella  cartilaginea 
of  Aldrovandus;  or  Stella  membranacea^  as  Linck  would  rather  call  it. 
But  its  great  degree  of  comparative  thickness,  and  a  curiously-figured 
process  on  its  sides,  mark  an  essential  difference  between  the  two,  besides 
that  of  their  size. 

You  have  perceived,  by  the  preceding  account,  that  the  fossil  remains 
of  these  animals  are  rare.  But  you  will  also  discover,  that  as  fitr  as 
my  reading  and  observations  extend,  that  the  difference  between  the 
fossil  remains  and  the  recent  animals  does  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as 
was  observable,  whilst  examining  the  fossil  animal  remains  noticed  in  the 
former  volume. 


LETTER  II. 


■ECHINITES ARRANGEMENT    OF    LESKE  ADOPTED THE  VARIOD 

SPECIES     OF     THESE      FOSSILS     DESCRIBED ANOCVSTI,    DIVIDED 

INTO  CIDARES  AND    CLYPEt. 


i.  HE  next  subjects  of  our  inquiry  are  the  fossil  substances  termed 
Ediinhes,  the  mineralise*!  remains  of  the  echinus;  an  animal  of  a 
roundish  form,  covered  with  a  bony  crust,  approaching  nearer  to  the 
coverings  of  the  crustaceous  than  to  those  of  the  testaceous  animals,  and 
furnished  with  moveable  spines;  the  mouth  being  placed  beneath.  The 
chai'acters  of  many  of  these  bodies  are  so  remote  fi-om  each  other,  as  to 
seem  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  considering  the  whole  as  forming  a 
distinct  order  of  vermes,  thus  marked  out  as  different  genera,  possessing 
other  characters,  which  would  well  serve  for  the  distinction  of  species. 

Many  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  incongruous  assemblage  in  the 
Linnfeaii  genus,  eckinns,  into  a  more  lucid  and  instructive  arrangement. 
To  this  work  the  labours  of  Muller,  Phelsum,  Bruguiere,  and  La- 
marck, have  much  contributed :  but  to  no  one  is  more  merit  due,  in 
this  respect,  tlian  to  the  industrious  Leske,  the  ingenious  commentator 
on  Klein's  useful  work.  It  is  intended,  in  the  following  pages,  chiefly 
to  be  aided  by  the  arrangement  of  Leske,  who  has  also  availed  himself 
of  the  labours  of  Phelsum  and  of  Muller. 

Agreeable  to  this  arrangement,  the  first  class  of  these  bodies  which 
we  shall  examine  is  that  of  the  Anocysti,  the  vent  of  which  is  in  the 
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Nat.  History  of  Oxfordshire^  PI.  v.  Fig.  5;  and  copied  l^  Lister,  de  tapid. 
turbin,  Fig.  23.  To  this  species  he  also  refers  the  echinites  figured  by 
Bourguet,  Trait^  des  Petrifications,  Fig.  336,  as  well  as  some  of  the  echi- 
nites figured  by  Abilgaard  and  one  or  two  others.  C.  hemispkericar 
which  is  however  very  properly  suspected  by  Leske  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  Echinus  esculentus,  is,  as  was  observed  of  that  species,  not  a  fi^uent 
fossil :  it  is,  I  believe,  depicted  as  such  by  Walch  only,  Monum.  des  Cat. 
PL  E.  II.  Fig.  1 ;  and  copied  by  Leske,  Tab.  xl.  Fig.  7.  C.  angulosa 
appears  also  to  be  depicted  by  Walch  only,  Monum,  des  Cat.  PL  E.  II. 
Fig.  5.  The  specimen  is  of  the  small  variety.  Leske  describes  and 
figures  a  small  echinite,  a  variety  of  this  species,  echinites  excaoatus,  fi'om 
Verona.  Another  fossil  from  that  place,  which  I  possess,  seems  to  be 
another  variety  of  C  miliaris  saxatalis,  apparently  echinus  gratiUa,  Linn.. 
Its  characters  are,  ten  ambulacra,  with  three  rows  of  double  pores,  and 
five  broad  and  five  narrow  arese. 

The  above  are  considered  by  Klein  as  comprised  under  the  genus 
miliaris,  fi*om  their  tubercles  being  of  the  size  of  millet-seeds.  Those  which 
we  have  next  to  examine,  he  considers  as  a  genus,  which  he  names 
variolata,  from  the  size  of  the  tubercles,  and  have  been  supposed  to 
resemble  the  Turkish  turban.  Cidaris  diadema,  of  this  genus,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  exist  in  a  fossil  state. 

The  echinite,  Plate  I.  Fig.  4,  fi*om  Wiltshire,  approaches,  however, 
very  nearly  to  this  species.  It  has  ten  arese :  in  the  five  larger  are  two 
rows  of  tubercles;  those  just  above  the  margin  being  large,  and  those 
above  and  below  these  gradually  diminishing.  These  tuben^les  are  all 
pierced  in  their  apex,  and  have  the  margin  of  their  base  crenulated,  as  in 
those  of  the  next  genus,  and  surrounded  by  a  granulated  surface.  The 
smaller  aresB  project  beyond  the  larger,  and  are  formed  of  two  rows 
of  miliary  tubercles.  The  ten  ambulacra  are  porous,  each  being  formed 
by  two  rows  of  pores  disposed  in  pairs. 

The  very  uncommonly  perfect  specimen,  from  Stunsfield,  Oxford- 
^re,  Plate  I.  Fig.  8,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  spines  are  still 
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adherent  to  the  shell,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  the  last 
fossil. 

As  far  as  the  characters  can  be  traced,  on  the  inside  of  the  shelly  it 
appears,  that  to  this  species  the  specimen,  Plate  L  Fig.  5,  is  referable. 
This  extraordinary  specimeii,  in  which  so  many  spines  are  seen  im- 
bedded in  the  flint,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  fosi^ils  in 
the  Leverian  Museum. 

Cidm-is  subangulariSf  of  Leske,  Kkhui,  Tab.  iii;  C.  D.  does  not  appear 
to  be  known  as  a  ibssil.  Cidaris  fmestrata^  of  Leake,  Kleifuif  Tab.  iv. 
A.  B^  he  thinks,  is  the  analogue  of  the  echinit^  figured  by  Scilla,  Tab^^^ 
No.  1,  Fig.%\  and  by  Walcfa,  PL  e.  i.  a.  1.  The  £cbini}s  of  Kl/^iqt^ 
7*.  ly^  c.  o.  i&  considered  by  Leske  as  referable  to  £^i2aruiiter,,of,Liii^ 
naeus.  He  names  it,  therefore,  C  iucunter;  and  observes,  tiiat  Jit  is 
rarely  seen  petrified :  he  however  believes  the  fossil  echinus,  figtired 
by  Morton,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Northumberland,  P.  x.  F.  2,  to  be  of  this 
secies.  ,  / 

Ectdnitts  ovaritis,  Langii,  is  a  small  fossil,  in  which  the  characters  of 
the  species  are  discoverable.  It  is  (figured  by  Plot,  Hist,  cf  Oxfordshire^ 
Plate  V.  Fig.  6,  and  copied  by  Lister,  de  Lap.  turhin.  Fig.  34.  Lhwydd 
has  also  given  a  figure  of  this  fossil,  Lithophylacii  Ichnograph.  Tab.  ix. 
Fig.  940. 

Small  specimens,  of  an  elliptical  form,  are  feiund  in  the  Wiltshire 
chalk-pits,  which  appear  to  possess  the  characters  of  C.fcfiestratap  of  Leske 
and  of  Klein,  and  which  are  figured  by  the  latter.  Tab.  iv.  ;a.  b.  But 
the  echinus,  of  which  three  specimens  are  represented  by  Klein,  Tab.  v. 
a,  b,  c,  named  C  rupestris  by  Leske,  has  perhaps  an  equal  claim  to  be 
the  analogue  of  this  Wiltshire  echinite,  the  difierence  not  being  ascer- 
tainable ;  but  the  agreement  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  their 
being  a^umed  as  of  the  same  species. 

C.  calamaris  araneiformis,  stelldta,  radiata,  vidacea,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  remarked  in  a  mineralised  state.    C.  circinnatus  is  only  known 
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as  a  fossil,  and  is  figured  by  Rumphius,  Amd.  PL  lix.  Fig.  c.  and  by 
Breynius,  p.  55,  who  names  it  Echinometra  Cirdnnata. 

The  chalk  specimen,  Plate  I.  Fig.  10,  from  Kent,  does  not  sufficiently 
agree  with  any  species  with  which  1  am  acquainted;  to  allow  of  its  being 
supposed  to  be  exactly  analagous.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  this  genus  (variolatd.) 

The  third  genus  of  Cidaris  is  C.  viammillata.  The  first  species  of  this 
genus  is  distinguished  by  Leske  by  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  figured 
by  Klein,  Tab.  vi.  a.  b.  c.  d.  The  shell  of  this  species  is  elliptical  and 
depressed.  The  ar^afe  are,' five  large,  and  as  many  small,  beset  with 
jJapilte,  not  perforated,  and  of  a  size  propoitionled  to  the  arese:  the 
ambulacra  are  singly  porbus.  This  species  is  nAt  very  common  in  a  fossil 
state.  The  fossil  referred  to  by  Leske,  in  Bourgiket>  Fig*  337^  is  cer^ 
tainly^of  this  specif;  but  that  of  Lister  cannot  be  spoken  of  so  deci- 
dedlj^; 

The  next  species,  C.  papillata,  Lesk.  and  E.  cidaris,  Lin.  the  moorish 
turbkri  (cidaris  mauri),  is  round  in  its  circumference,  and  rather  de- 
pressed.  It  has  five  arece,  on  which  are  alternately  disposed  two  rows 
of  mammilte,  -each  of  these  being  surmounted  by  a  perforated  papilla, 
cremilated  at  its  ba>^,  and  surrounded  by  a  distinct  groove:  the  rest  of 
the  area  being  filled  by  minute  puncta  and  granular  projections.  Each 
papillary  tubercle  of  this  echinus  has^  its  own  plate.  Between  each  pair 
<)f  ambulacra,  which  are  bipdrous  and  undulating,  is  a  narrow  granu- 
lated bani^  :  these  are  considered'  by  Leske  as  the  tess  areaSi 

»  » 

Petrified  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  frequently  figured  and 
described.  These  are,  the  ovi  angfiini  of  Pliny,  and  the  hroniia  of  Agri- 
cola.  They  unt  aho  figured  by  Plot,  Hist,  of  Oxfordshire^  Tab.  v.  Fig.  3, 
4;  and  copied  by  Lister,  tap.  Un-b.  Fig.  22  and  ^5.  Lhwydd,  Tab.  12; 
Fig.  010,  has  depicted  a  fragment;  and  Morton,  two  complete  specie 
mitm,  IJitt.  of  Nmihuml>erlmd,  T.  10, /.  3,  5.  Representations  also,  of 
i\m  «pccic*«,  an.*  seen  in  most  of  the  works  of  the  foreign  oryctologists. 

In  the  figures  given  by  Drs.  Plot  and  Lister,  considerable  difference  is 


observable.  The  tbrm  of  the  one  is  rather  orbicular  and  depressed,  and 
of  the  other  somewhat  conoidal :  in  the  one  are  no  papilla,  whilst  in  the 
pther  they  are  well  pre^ierved.  Leske,  who  has  rennuked  the  difference 
Iferv  correctly,  explains  it,  in  part,  by  considering  the  latter  as  a  silicious 
a  circumstance  which  fully  accounts  for  the  absence  of  tiie  papillae; 
but  the  difference  of  their  Ibrm  remains  unaccounted  for.  An  exami- 
batinn,  however,  of  the  fossils  figured  Plate  I.  Fig.  9  and  11,  will,  I 
feirvk,  show  that  this  difference  is  only  to  be  explained,  by  supposing  the 
IPO  tbssiis  to  be  of  two  distinct  species,  or  at  least  varieties. 
^  In  the  echiiiite  trom  Oxfordshire,  of  a  globose  form,  Plate  I.  Fig.  9, 
narrow  strip  of  area,  edged  by  the  ambulacra,  is  formed  bv  four 
wsf  of  small  and  equal  sized  granular  tubercles;  whilst  in  the  other, 
lat€  I.  Fig.  \\,  from  Kent,  these  areola;  are  wider;'  and,  except 
towards  their  superior  and  inferior  cxtremitie.s,  are  composed  of  six  rows 
of  granular  tubercles,  which  are  large  in  the  external  rows,  and  dimi- 
nish as  they  approach  the  centre.  Its  papilise,  though  perforated  in 
the  apex,  are  not  crenuiated  at  the  base.  The  much  greater  space  of 
granulated  area  between  the  papillse,  and  the  conoidal  form  of  the 
shell,  also  help  to  constitute  a  ditierence  so  great,  as  to  lead  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species.  If  this 
sliould  be  admitted,  the  species  might  be  distinguished  a^  cidaris  papiUata 
^^tonoidca. 

^^■t.Thc  echinite  from  Wiltshire,  I*late  I.  Fig.  0,  beautiful  from  its  origi- 

^Hlal  formation,  and  estimable  as  a  fossil,  from  its  state  of  preservation 

^Hbeing  such,  that  even  somewhat  of  the  original  colour  of  the  shell  is  still 

^Ble  be  perceived,  partakes  so  much  of  the  characters  of  C.  vianvnillaia 

«nd  piipiUaia,  as  to  render' it  difficult  to  determine  with  which  it  should 

be  aiTangcd.     Like  the  former,  its  less  arere  equal  half  the  width  of  the 

larger,  both  being  ornamented  with  papillie  ofa  propoitionate  size;  but, 

like  the  latter,  its  papilla;  are  perforated  in  the  apex,  and  crenuiated  at 

he  base;  and  this  is  the  case  even  with  those  papillic  which  are  disposed 

L  the  leas  are^.     The  pores  bf  the  ambulacra,  as  m  the  former,  dimi- 
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y^kh  lanixmkfiT  a$.they  ascend;  and,  as  in  the  latter,  «re  closely  bordered 
by  granular  tubercles.  Jt  should  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  vanation 
of  C.  papillata. 

.  Of  Cidarites  coromlis  it  is  inn  possible  to  speak  with  decision,  the  spe- 
cimens have  been, so  rare  jaQd  the  descriptions  so  meagre.  C  coroUaris, 
Plate  I.  Fig..7t  speciiaens  of  wlhich  have  been  so  generally  spoken  of 
ampng  the  early  oryctologists/  as  ombria  and  ceraunia,  is  evideiltlyi  as.  is 
vi^ry  justly  reroArkedi^y  Leske^^  merely  a  silicious  nucleus.  These  nuclei 
vary  in  the  figures  and  markings :  they  are  all,  however,  rather  orbi- 
cular; but  sQtpe  are  mucliiAore  depressed  than  others.  But  their  dif- 
^rencey  ar?  .otpt;  such  as.  Can  at /jail  oppose  the  opinion*  that  they  are  casts 
of  clifierent  ^eq^s  of  C.  miUoris  or  variolata.  The  large  protuberance  tn 
tthe  middle  of  each  side,  is  evjideotly  formed  by  the  excess  of  silicious 
matter,  beyond  that  which  was  necessary  to  fill  the  shell.^ 

With  equal  accuracy;  does  Leske  suggest,  that  the  assumed  genus  of 
Klein,  of  Q.  asterizans,  does  not  tnerit  the  being  considered  as  even^  a 
distinct  specif :  and  1  am  happy  in  being  able,  I  conceive^  to  point 
out  the  genus,  at  least,,  to  which  this  fossil  may  be  referred;  which 
seems  to  be  that  of  C.  v^riolata. 

In  the  remarkably  perfect  specimen  of  a  variation  of  C.  papilkta^ 
Plate  I.  Fig.  6,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  verrucous  appendage,  which, 
in  perfect  specimens,,  is  frequently  found  surrounding  the  superior  open- 
ing of  the  anocysii :  of  the  use  of  which  appendage,  notwithstanding 
the  conjectures  of  Klein,  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  is  known.  A 
reference  to  this  peculiar  organizatbn,  it.  is  hoped,  will  assist  in  explain- 
ing the  riddle  which  Walch  and  Leske,  with  M.  Genzmer,.  have  found 
so  puzzling.  In  Knorr*s  splendid  work,  Sdpp^  x.  a.  Fig.  3,  4,  is  repre- 
sented a  fossil  with  its  cast,  which  M.  Walch  considers,  with  M.  Genss- 
mer,  as  an  echinus  totally  different  from  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  There  are  in  this  fossil  no  tubercles,  ambulacra,  nor  sutures, 
as  in  other  echini ;  but  its  surface  is  nearly  covered  with  a  kind  of  tre- 
lisse  workf  formed  by  lines  passing  in  almost  every  direction,  so  as  to 
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form  figures  bearing  somewhat  of  a  stellated  appearance.     A  si 
sketch,  showing  the  form  of  the  surface  of  this  fossil,  as  given  by  WalcbftJ 
is  shown  Plate  I.  Fig.  14. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  13,  is  an  echinite  found  in  the  green  silicious  sand,  sol 
frequent  in  several  parts  of  Wiltshire.     Tiie  figure  here  given  is  mag^T 
nified  to  about  twice  the  size  of  the  fossil.     Round  the  superior  opening  J 
of  this  echinite  may  be  seen  a  remarkable  extension  of  the  appendagtf  J 
above  mentioned;  formed  chiefly  in  roundish  plates,  connected  toge-.| 
ther  by  numerous  short  filaments,  and  reaching  over  nearly  a  third  part  J 
of  the  surface.     In  another  specimen,  these  plates  are  hexagonal,  uncLj 
exactly  fitted  to  each  other.     Plate  I.  Fig.  13,  is  another  echinite  fi-ont 
the  same  part,  which  is  particularly  interesting,  from  its  appearing  to 
be  highly  illustrative  of  the  fossils  above  mentioned.    The  anal  append- 
age is  here  seen,  with  a  trelissed  surface,  almost  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  M.  WaJch's  fossil,  and  extending  so  low  down,  as  to  cover  nearly 
one  half  of  the  echinite.     U,  indeed,  this  surface  had  extended  over 
the  whole  echinite,  it  would  have  very  closely  resembled  M.  Walch's 
Ibssil,  and  haVe  yielded  us  no  further  information  :  but  sufficient  of  the 
inferior  part  of  the  surface  of  the  echinite  is  left  uncovered,  to  allow  us 
to  discover,  that  it  has  all  the  characters  of  a  beautiful  variation  of  the 
C.  diadema. 

Still,  however,  we  are  without  any  positive  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  office  of  this  part,  which  is  so  singularly  organized.  It  is  on 
future  specimens,  and  on  further  observations  on  the  living  animal, 
that  we  must  depend  for  information  on  this  subject.  Whether  this  is  a 
permanent  appendage  or  not ;  whether  it  belongs  to  particular  species 
only ;  or  whether  it  is  a  part  essential  to  the  animal  of  each  species, 
serving  to  model  the  increasing  shell,  or  to  perform  some  other  im- 
portant service ;  are  questions  which  must  be  answered  by  some  future 
investigator. 

The  genus  C  a5SM/flW,  of  Klein,  is  undoubtedly  unfounded,,  since  the 
distinction,  which  is  derived  from  a  distinct  view  of  the  assulae,  or  plates^ 
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compodng  the  shell,  and  of  the  sutures  by  which  these  are  connected, 
depending  merely  on  the  thickness  with  which  the  tubercula  are  dis- 
posed, and  on  the  bowldered  state  of  the  shell,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
even  a  specific  distinction. 

Of  the  several  species  placed  by  Klein  under  this  assumed  genus,  none 
have  been  noticed  as  fossils,  except  C.  Sardiaca,  Kleins  Tab.  ix.  a.  b.  by 
Scilla,  Tab.  xvi.  Fig.  1,  and  Tab.  xxvi.  Fig.  b.  ;  C.  Botryoides,  Klein. 
Tab.  XI.  H.  by  Aldrovandus,  Mus.  Metal,  p.  457 ;  and  C.  Toreumatica, 
Klein.  Tab.  x.  d.  e.  by  Leske,  Tab.  xliv.  Fjg.  2. 

I  cannot  introduce  the  necessary  notice  of  the  Echinites  favagineus  in 
any  better  place,  I  presume,  than  this.  The  echinites  thus  named  bear 
on  their  surfaces  hexagonal  cavities,  which  give  to  the  fossil  somewhat 
of  the  appearance  of  a  honeycomb.  These  fossils  have  been  noticed  by 
£ncelius,  Wormius,  Olearius,  Oliger,  Jacobaeus,  and  others ;  but  with- 
out any  rational  conjecture  having  been  offered  as  to  their  nature  and 
origin,  until  the  attention  of  M,  Walch  was  attracted  by  a  very  beau- 
tiful specimen,  and  his  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  its  examination,  Mth 
numens  des  Catastrophes^  Tome  II.  Sect.  I,  p.  155.  This  fossil  he  describes 
as  a  crystallized  cast  of  an  echinite,  composed  of  hexagonal  cells,  resem- 
bling those  formed  by  the  bee.  These  cells,  he  observes,  agree  exactly 
in  their  margins  with  the  shape  of  the  plates  of  the  echinus,  with  which 
they  also  agree  in  their  general  form ;  and  hence  he  infers,  that  the  su- 
tures, by  which  the  plates  were  connected,  had  influenced  the  formation 
of  these  hexagonal  cells. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  in  what  mode  is  this  influence  exerted, 
M.  Walch  remarks,  that  the  cavity  of  the  shell  being  filled  by  any  crys- 
tallizing fluid,  the  first  formation  of  crystals  would  be,  that  which  would 
fill  up  the  small  spaces  existing  at  the  articulation  of  the  plates ;  and 
thus  would  be  formed  the  bases,  or  margins,  of  these  hexagonal  co- 
nical cells.  These  being  formed,  he  thinks,  on  the  principle  that 
homogeneous  particles  are  most  likely  to  unite,  that  the  successive  ap- 
|m)ximation  of  crystallizing  particles  will  take  place  on  these  hexagonal 
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cn'staliized  margins,  rather  than  on  the  intervening  spaces  of  the  shell 
'  itself;  and  th;it,  by  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  lines  of  crystJiJs 
\  they  formed,  have  resulted  the  conical  cavities  described. 

A  specimen  which  I  possess,  being  the  internal  part  of  an  echinite 
from  the  Kentish  chalk-pits,  will  serve  very  much  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  observations  of  M.  Walch.     The  crystallizations  of  calcareous 
spar  are  here  seen  formed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  plates,  the  basis 
I  of  the  crystals  being  the  margins  of  the  plates.     In  the  srlicious  nucleus 
of  M.  Walch,  tlic  crystaUhad  formed  an  hexagonal  cavity;  but,  in  this 
calcareous  mass,  the  crystals  are  solid  :   a  difference  which  might  pro- 
ceed from  the  silicious  crystals,  Jn  the  former  case,  having  been  formed 
f  on   the  calcareous  crystals,    which,  being   afterwards   removed,  would 
'  necessarily  leave  the  inferior  part  of  the  silicious  crystals  hollow. 

Small  specimens  of  cidares,  in  a  pyritous  state,  are  sometimes  found, 
with  other  fossils,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Very  minute  shells  of  this 
kind  are  also  found  in  the  Devonshire  whetstone,  in  the  state  of  cal- 
cedony :  they  are  also  found  in  a  silicious  state  in  the  green  •aand 
of  Wiltshire. 

The  echini  of  the  second  section,  or  division,  of  anoci/cysti,  are  dlstin-- 
guished  as  Clypei,  from  their  similitude  in  form  to  the  round  bucklers  of 
the  foot-soldiers  of  the  ancients.  The  first  species  of  these  is,  Clypem 
sinuatus,  Ltsk,  the  Eclthuis  shmatus,  Linn.  Plate  II.  Fig.  i.  The  upper 
surface  is  convex,  and  divided  into  ten  arese  by  ten  striated  ambulacra. 
One  of  the  arete  is  also  divided  by  a  groove,  hollowed  out  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  shell  to  the  margin.  The  ambulacra,  at  parting  from  the 
■  centre  of  the  shell,  expand,  but  contract  at  the  margin,  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  where  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shell, 
which  is  rather  excavated  and  grooved  where  the  ambulacra  pass.  The 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  shell  is  tliickly  beset  with  granular  tuber- 
cuia,  the  largest  of  which  are  surrounded  by  small  circular  risings.  This 
species  is  figured  by  Plott,  Tah.  u.  9,  10,  and  is  found  chiefly  at  Tang- 
ley,  Fulbrook,  and  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire :   they  are  also  found  in 
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Gloucestershire.  Plott's  engraving  is  copied  by  Lsster ;  and  Lhwydd, 
n.  97U  a&  well  as  Morton,  p.  233,  both  describe  this  fossil. 

It  is  of  this  fossil  that  Dr.Plott  informs  us,  Hist,  of  Osfordshire,  p.  91, 
that  the  centre  of  these  rays  being  never  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stone, 
but  always  inclining  to  one  side,  as  that  at  the  bottom  does  to  the  other, 
the  axis  lying  obliquely  to  ^e  horizon  of  the  stone,  gave  occasion  to  a 
learned  society  of  virtuosi,  that  during  the  late  usurpation  lived  obscurely 
at  Tangley,  by  consent,  to  term  it  the  polar  stone;  since,  by  clap- 
ping two  of  them  together/ 'they  made  up  a  globe,  with  meridians 
descending  to  the  horizon,  and  the  pole  elevated,  very  nearly  corre* 
sponding  to  the  real  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place  where  the  stones 
are  founds 

The  CL  hem^haricusf  Lesk.  Tab.  xliii.  Fig,  i.  taken  from  Lang, 
p.  1I9,  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  this  section ;  even  CL  guinqtiela- 
hiatus,  LesL  Tab.  xli.  Fig.  3,  taken  from  Walch,  PI.  b.  hi.  Fig.  4, 
kin  such  astate  as  will  hardly  allow  of  determining  ics  real  species.  CL 
Ccmideus,  Leslc  Tab.  xliii.  Fig.  3,  appears  to  be  a  rare  petri&ction,  and 
but  little  known.  It  seems,  however,  to  agree  in  every  respect  with 
Eckmut  magraUf  Aldrov.  Mm.  Met.  p.  456. 
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LETTER  III. 

CATOCYSTX,    DIVIDED    IKTO    YIBtTLA,   CA8SIDES,    S€UTA,    AND    PLA^ 

CBNTiE FIBULA,  SUB&IVIDBD  INTO  CONULI  A^D  DMCOIDES 

CASSIS,    SUBDIVIDED  INTO  GAL££  AND  GALEOLA,    INCLUDED  IN 

ECHINOCORYS SCUTUM,     ECHINANTHUS PLACENTA,     ECHI* 

NODISCUS..;.,.ECHINOCYAMU9. 

W  E  now  arrive  at  the  second  grand  division,  or  iamily,  of  Echini, 
Catocysti,  the  opening  for  the  vent  of  which  is  in  some  part  of  the 
base  of  the  shell.  The  first  section  under  which  these  are  arranged  by 
Klein  is  that  of  Fibula,  a  name  which  is  generally  adopted ;  although 
the  echini  it  includes  bear  no  resemblance  to  fibulae,  but  rather  to 
clothes'-buttons,  to  which  the  word  is  now  made  to  apply.  TTiese 
echini  are  divided  into  two  genera.  The  first,  conulus,  contains  those 
which  rise  fi^om  a  circular  base  into  a  cone,  with  an  acute  or  obtuse  ver- 
tex, from  which  five  pair  of  punctated  or  crenulated  lines,  or  ambulacra, 
pBss,  dividing  the  shell  into  five  large  and  five  small  areae,  that  in  which 
the  anus  is  placed  being  rather  the  largest.  By  some  oryctologists  these 
have  been  termed  Bufonita  and  Scolopendrita,  and  by  others,  Pilei ;  and 
by  the  English  Capstones. 

The  species  which  constitute  this  genus  are  only  known  as  fossils,  and 
are  so  variously  distinguished  by  the  modification  of  thei&  forms,  and 
by  other  little  circumstances,  as  to  render  their  varieties  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  being  specified. 

Conulus  alhogalerus,  Lesk.  E.  albogalerus,  Linn,  deriving  its  name  fi-om 
the  white  conical  caps  of  the  priests  of  Jove,  is  the  first  species  of  this 
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genus.  This  species  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pointed  five-sided  cone,  in  the 
vertex  of  which  are  fwe  small  foramina,  from  which  proceed  five  small 
arese, ' bordered  on  each  side  by  biporous  ambulacra;  tfie  remaining 
space  being  filled  by  five  larger  areae.  The  mouth  is  small,  somewhat 
retracted;  and  the  anus  sometimes  inclining  to  oval.  This  species  is 
figured  and  described  by  most  oryctologi&ts,  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  ibinid.  But  it  exists  nowhere,  perhaps,  in 
greater  number,  tlian  in  England;  particularly,  according  to  Dr.  Piott, 
hi  the  southern  counties,  where  the  black  flint  most  abounds.  Plate  II. 
Fig.  10,  is  a  fossil  of  this  species,  from  the  Kentish  chalk-pits;  and 
Fig.  II  is  a  representation  of  its  under  part, 

Leske  refers  the  Echiniien  pUcatum,  ore  paitagono  of  Melle,  Tab.  i. 
Fig.  2,  to  this  genus,   considering  it  as   its  second   species,  which  he 
I  distinguishes  as  Echinites  depressus.     The   Glofmlus  of  Klein,   Tab.  xiii. 
.  Fig.  c — k,  and  Tab.  xiv.  Fig.  a — k,  is  denominated  Echinites  vulgaris  by 
Leske,  and  considered  as  the  third  species.   These  fossils  are  in  general  not 
more  than  half  the  size  oi  Comdus  albogalems  \  and,  like  it,  are  divided 
into  five  large  and  five  small  areae,  by  ten  ambulacra.     In  general,  these 
fessils  are  merely  casts,  and  do  not  retain  sufficient  distinctive  characters 
to  allow  of  their  subdivision,  even  into  varieties.     These  fossils,  like  the 
'  former,  are  described  by  almost  every   oryctologist,  and  are  very  fi"e- 
'i  quently  found  in  the  gravel  of  different  parts  of  England  :  they  are  the 
\  chdonitcs  of  Mercatus,   and   the   brontia   and  omhriie  of  many  authors. 
Plate  11.  Fig.  3,  is  a  fossil  of  this  species  from  Sussex,     Two  other  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  are  mentioned  by  authors,  varying  in  the  number  of 
their  ambulacra  :  these  are,  however,  of  very  rare  occurrence.     One  of 
these  species  has  only  four  fascia  or  areolae,  and  is  named  Echinites  ^\ia- 
terfasciatus.     This  is  figured  by  Leske,  Tab.  xhvii.    Fig.  3,  4,  .5.     It  is 
also  figured  by  Walch  and  Gehler.     Tlie  other  species,  Echinites  scrks- 
fascialiis,  has  six  bands.     This  species  has  been  figured  by  Klein,  Act  Gc- 
dan.  n.  Tab.  v.  Fig.  14  and  15,  as  well  as  by  the  authors  just  mentioned. 
The  second  genus  of  this  section  is  Discoidcs,  the  only  species  of 
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'bich  ]s  subuculus,  and  is  only  known  as  a  fossil.    The  surface  of  this 

divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  former  species.    The  periphery  is  cir- 

ilar.     The  vertex  is  much  more  depressed,  and  the  hase  rather  more 

mcave.     One  of  this  s|)ecies  is  represented  Plate  II.   Fig.  7. 

Another  genus  is  here  introduced  hy  Phelsum,  and  named  hy  him 

'.liiiiwneus.     It  agrees,  in  every  respect,  with  E.  Discoides  of  Llnnteus, 

except  in  its  peripiiery,  which  is  rather  ovate,  and  not  angular.     It  has 

the  same  number  of  areiK  and  ambulacra ;  the  latl;er  being  hiporous,  and 

having  the  pores  more  distant  from  each  other  than  in  the  preceding 

genus. 

The  second  section  of  the  class  of  Catocysti  is  Cassis  (Jieimct-sionc.) 
These  echinites  are  distinguished  by  an  oval  base,  from  which  the  shell 
rises  in  a  vaulted  helmet-Hke  form.  One  extremity  of  the  oval,  that  in 
which  the  vent  is  placed,  is  commonly  more  produced  and  acute  than 
the  other.  Kiein  divided  these  echinites  according  to  their  size,  into 
o  genera,  galea  and  galeola ;  but  Leske,  -considering  the  difference  of 
as  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  genus,  has  very  properly  included 
them  both  under  the  genus  ecliinocnrt/s.  As  the  echini  of  this  extensive 
genuK  are  only  (bund  fossil,  the  changes  which  they  have  sustained  from 
various  kinds  of  injuries,  prevent,  in  many  instances,  their  species  being 
exactly  determined. 

The  first  species,  Kchi'nocorys  scuiattts,  Tab.  xv.  A.  B.  Kleinii,  is  in 
general  as  high  as  it  is  long.  It  has,  like  most  others,  five  large  and 
iive  small  arese,  separated  by  biporous  ambulacra.  Minute  tubercula 
and  granula;  exist  on  some  parts  of  the  surface,  and  particularly  on  the 
base  and  near  to  the  mouth.  The  base,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
sarly  elliptical,  is  almost  flat :  the  edge,  however,  is  slightly  rounded; 
id,  in  its  middle,  a  prominent  slip  extends  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus, 
near  to  which,  on  each  side,  two  bands  of  minute  granular  are  disposed. 
The  mouth  is  reniform,  placed  crossways,  at  the  broadest  extremity. 
(The  anus  is  of  a  roundish  oval  figure,  and  is  near  to  the  narrow  extre- 
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mity.  The  spine,  which  gives  name  to  the  species,  tuns  down  from 
the  vertex  and  along  the  narrower  end,  and  becomes  attached  to  the 
higher  edge  of  the  anus.  Plate  II.  Fig.  4,  is  a  species  from  the  Kentish 
clialk-pits. 

E.  ovatus,  Lesk.  Galea  wagrica,  vertice  nuda,  Klein,  differs  from  the 
former  species  in  being  more  depressed  in  its  circunkference,  being  of  a 
rounder  oval ;  and  in  being  without  the  crest  like  ridge  which  runs  along 
the  back  of  the  other  species.  Another  species,  Echznocorytes  quatetradm- 
tus,  has  been  formed  from  an  echinite  figured  and  described  By  Melle, 
Tab.  I.  Fig.  7  :  but  I  suspect  the  absence  of  the  fifth  ray  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  omission  of  the  engraver,  since,  in  the  remarks  on  this 
fossil  which  are  made  by  Melle,  at  some  length,  this  remarkable  cha- 
racter is  not  noticed. 

Among  the  Smaller  eckinocorytes,  most  of  which  are  mere  nuclei,  certain 
.  particulars  are  .observable,  which,  though  hardfly  sufficient  to  distinguish 
them  as  varieties,  still  deserve  notice.  A  variety  is  marked  by  Leske, 
Tab.  XVI.  c.  D.  Klein,  Galeola papulosa ;  in  which,  as  he  observes,  the  papilte 
evidently  result  from  the  silicious  m&tter  which  filled  the  foramina  of  the 
shell  still  continuing,  whilst  the  shell  which  surrounded  them  is  re- 
moved. Another,  Tab.  xvii.  a.b.  Klein,  is  named  G.  undosa,  from  the 
waving  lines  on  its  surface,  formed  by  the  silicious  matter  having  insi- 
nuated itself  between  the  edges  of  the  plates  forming  the  shell. 

Part  of  a  remarkable  cast  of  a  galeated  echinite  is  shown  Plate  II. 
Fig.*  9,  said  to  be  from  France.  Although  this  fossil  is  hollow,  and 
retains  such  strong  markings  of  the  shell,  it  can  still  be  only  considered 
as  a  cast.  Its  substance  appears  to  be  pyrites  of  iron,  which  has  sut 
fered  some  decomposition,  and  has  been  since  frosted  over  with  minute 
quartz  crystals.  Its  matrix  appears  to  have  been  chalk,  some  of  this 
substance  being  yet  adherent  to  it  on  several  parts.  Its  formation  appears 
to  have  taken  place,  by  the  shell  becoming  imperfectly  invested,  both  on 
the  in  and  the  outer  side,  with  the  pyrites,  which  then  obtained  a  par- 
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of  the  pyrites  subsequently  removing  the  shell,  the  impressions,  which 
are  plainly  discernible,  showing  the  forms  of  the  plates  of  the  shell,  and 
the  sutures  by  which  they  were  joined.  That  the  quartzy  incrustation 
took  place  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  shell,  is  shown  by  the  spaces 
which  the  shell  has  left  being  entirely  fiee  from  crystals. 

The  third  section  of  the  class  of  Catocysti  is  named  Scutum  by  Klein, 
and  EchinaiUhus  by  Lcske  and  Phelsum.  The  shells  comprised  under 
this  section  are  of  an  irregular  figure,  resembling  an  oblong  or  angular 
buckler.  On  the  base,  which  is  concave,  five  grooves  pass  iiom  the 
margin,  and  terminate  at  the  mouth  in  the  centre.  The  upper  part  is 
ornamented  with  five  rays,  which  have  been  supposed  by  some  to 
resemble  a  pentaphylous  flower,  and  by  others  a  tive-rayed  star.  The 
mouth,  which  is  pentagonal,  is  furnished  with  five  teeth  of  an  alated 
form  and  a  plumose  appearance,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  base, 
the  anus  being  at  the  margin.  The  whole  of  the  surface  is  beset  with 
minute  circular  depressions,  with  central  tubercles. 

One  genus,  Eckiminihus,  Led,  com(>riscs  all  the  shells  of  this  section. 
The  first  species.  Senium  humtle,  Klein.  Tab.  xvii.  a.  xviii.  b.  Echinan- 
thus  ImmiUs,  Lesh.  is  rather  of  an  oval  form,  anil  is  divided  into  ten  area- 
by  five  biporous,  pentaphyloideal  ambulacra,  the  five  smaller  area* 
being  comprised  in  the  pentaphyloid  surface  formed  by  the  ambulacra, 
and  having  grooves  pass  across  them,  and  connecting  the  immediately 
opposite  pores.  Specimens  of  this  species,  in  a  mineralized  sttate,  are 
represented  by  Aldrovandus,  Met.  Mas.  p.  499,  /.  I  :  Scilla,  Tab.  x, 
/.  -2,  .i;  Talj.  XI.  No.  2  :  JVolc/i,  T.  E.  V.  /.  1,  2.  This  species  is  chiefly 
found  in  a  petrified  state  in  Malta  and  iiiiOecitania.  Dr.  Shaw  figures 
a  ibssil  of  this  species  found  in  the  desert  Murah,  I'oyagi:  tn  liarban/,  He. 
Fig.  40,  p.  1^28,  app. 

As  this  fossil  may  thus  be  seen  figured,  m  its  complete  state,  in  the 
pWdOrks  of  these  authors ;  and  as  its  cast  is  a  more  uncommon  fossil,  and 
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will  also  serve  to  convey  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  general  form  of  this 
species,  a  small  specimen  of  a  perfect  cast  is  represented  Plate  II.  Fig.  8, 
from  Malta. 

Saitum  altum,  vel  Echinanthus  altus,  has  only  yet  been  met  with  in  a  petri- 
fied state.  It  differs  from  the  former  species  in  being  higher,  and  having 
wider  ambulacra.  Figures  of  it  have  been  given  by  Scilla,  t.  ix. ./'.  1,2; 
Bonan.  Nat.  Hist.  t.  xxxvi.  /.  1 ;  by  Mercatus,  Met.  Mus.  p.  233 ;  and 
by  Leske,  Tab.  liii.  4.  A  specimen  of  this  fossil,  which  I  possess,  may, 
I  think,  be  considered  as  a  variety  from  those  which  have  been  figured 
by  the  above  authors.  Although  equally  high,  its  sides  rise  not  so  sud- 
denly, but  more  obliquely,  to  the  vertex ;  forming,  therefore,  a  more 
acute  angle  with  the  base.  I  obtained,  at  the  sale  of  the  Leverian  Mu- 
seum, a  complete  specimen,  being  the  nucleus  of  the  echinite  of  the 
above  authors :  it  serves  to  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  structure,  as  well  as 
of  the  form  of  this  echinite.    PL  IV.  Fig.  7. 

Scutum  ovatum,  vel  Echinanthus  ovattis.  The  fossils  comprised  under  this 
species  of  Leske,  differ  so  considerably  in  form  from  the  preceding,  as 
seems  fully  to  authorize  their  separation  into  two  genera.  The  difference 
which  is  discoverable  between  different  specimens  of  the  oval  scuta 
appear,  also,  to  be  such,  as  would  fully  warrant  the  separating  of  them, 
with  Klein,  into  species,  instead  of  into  varieties,  as  has  been  done  by 
Leske.  Fossils  of  this  form  are  figured  by  Aldrovandus,  Mus,  Met.  p.  498, 
/.  1,  2;  Mercatus,  Mus.  Metal,  p.  232;  Rumphius,  D' Amboinsche  Rar. 
R.  Lix.  /.  D. ;  and  others.  The  one  which  is  here  represented,  from 
Verona,  Plate  II.  Fig.  5,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  distortion  of  its 
figure,  and  particularly  of  one  of  its  rays. 

Leske  regards  as  a  doubtful  species,  Echinanthites  orbicularis,  since  the 
specimen  from  which  he  forms  his  species,  and  which  is  taken  from  one 
of  Knorr's  plates,  Monumens  des  Catastrophes,  T.  ii.  Tab.  e.  hi.  Fig.  3, 
is  too  imperfect  to  give  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  characters. 

The  fossil,  Plate  II.  Fig.  2,  is,  I  believe,  of  this  species,  and  has  hardly 
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composed  of  a  line  formed  of  single  pores,  surrounded  by  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  lines,  of  minuter  pores,  obliquely  disposed  in  very  small 
grooves.  What  figure  resulted  from  their  approximation  in  the  centre 
cannot  be  determined,  as  the  shell  is  in  that  part  broken. 

On  examining  the  surface  of  this  fossil  with  a  lens,  it  wos  found  still  to 
retain,  in  several  parts,  the  small  flat  imbricating  spines.  These  are 
represented  in  the  sketch  on  the  right  side  of  the  fossil. 

Echinodiscus  retiadatus  is  not  known  fossil.  E.  Orbicularis,  Tab.  xlv. 
Fig.  6,  7  ;  Lang.  Tab.  xxxv.  Fig.  ultim. ;  is  a  depressed  orbicular  echi- 
nite,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  acute  oval  ambulacra,  and  ten 
porous  rays  in  the  base ;  the  mouth  round  and  the  anus  small,  and  mid* 
way  between  the  centre  and  the  margin.  E.  Rosaceus,  Tab.  xl.  4,  Lesk. 
et  Tab.  E.  iii.  8,  Knorr.  differs  from  the  former,  in  being  much  smaller, 
and  in  •  its  ambulacra  forming  a  floweret,  with  very  short  petals,  round 
the  vertex. 

Echinodiscus  decies  digitatus,  octodigitatus  et  dentatus,  do  not  ap» 

pear  to  be  known  as  fossils. 

Under  the  class  Catocystus  a  new  genus  has  been  formed,  by  Phel* 
sum,  and  named  Echinocyamus.  The  generic  characters  are,  ten  stel- 
lated ambulacra,  passing  from  the  top  in  straight  bipojrous  rows;  the 
mouth  and  anus  adjoining  in  the  middle  part  of  the  base.  The  shells  of 
this  genus  are  not  known  in  a  petrified  state. 
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LETTER  IV. 

PLEUROCYS^TI,     ECHINARACHNIUS COR     MARIN  UM,     SPAT  ANGUS, 

AND   ITS  SPECIES. 

T. 
HE  third  grand  class  of  Echini  is  the  Pletirocysti,  in  which  the  vent  of 

the  animal  is  on  some  part  of  the  side,  or  on  the  upper  surface.     The 

only  genus  of  the  first  section,  and  which  also  contains  but  one  species, 

is  Arachnoides,  Klein.  Echinarachniiis,  Lesk.  so  named  from  its  yielding, 

by  its  markings,  the  appearance  of  a  spider's  web.     It  is  not  known 

fossil.     Of  the  second  section.  Cor  mari7ium,  or  sea-heart,  characterized 

by  the  bilabiated  mouth  being  in  the  third  region  of  the  axis  of  the  base, 

and  the  anus  in  the  side  of  the  truncated  extremity,  the  first  genus  is 

spatangus.     In  this  genus,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  family,  Leske,  with  Muller, 

includes  spatangus^  spdfagoides,  brissus,  and  brissoides,  not  considering  the 

absence  of  the  groove  to  be  a  generic  distinction,  and  finding  that  the 

animals  agree  in  their  general  construction,  as  well  as  in  their  having 

a   bilabiated    mouth,    and   being  without  teeth.      The  first  family  is 

formed  of  cordated  spatangi,  with  a  sulcated  vertex.     The  first  species  is, 

Spatangus,  cor  anguinum,  Tab.  xxiii.    c.  d.  et  Tab.  xxiii.    C.  Klein,  cor 

anguinum  ylnglicum.    Plate  HI,  Fig.  11,  is  a  variety  of  this  species.  The 

characters  of  this  shell  are,  its  being  cordated,  and  more  or  less  oblong; 

the  base,  in  some,  flat,  and  in  others  rather  convex ;  being  beset,  in  this 

part,  with  miliary,  and,  in  the  superior,  with  fewer  and  smaller  granulae. 

The  back  is  convex,  and  divided  into  five  areae,  by  as  many  grooved 


ambulacra,  formed  by  four  rows  of  pores,  connected  by  transverse  lines, 
each  two  rows,  uniting  at  the  end  of  thegrooves.  Two  of  the  ambu- 
lacra, the  shortest,  are  directed  obliquely  towards  the  narrow  truncated 
extremity  ;  two  others,  longer,  pass  obliquely  towards  the  broader  end ; 
and  the  fifth  passes  straight  to  the  mouth,  forming  the  dorsal  groove. 
Along  the  naiddle  of  the  opposite  part,  a  keeled  edge  passes  directly  to 
the  anus.  The  vertex  is  perforated  by  four  large  pores.  The  mouth  m 
r^niform;  the  upper  lip  triangular,  and  extended  over  the  lowe?.  The 
anus  is  round,  and  placed  in  the  upper  margin  of  the  acute  extremity. 
From  the  anus,  a  slight  depression  passes  to  the  lower  margin  ;  at  each 
^f  the  angles  of  which  is  a  protuberance,  surrounded  by  a  broad  smooth 
Ikirface. 

Specimens  of  this  species  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  )Mt 
particularly  in  Germany  and  in  England.  They  are  the  most  frequent 
fiitKils  in  the  chalk-pits  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  are  frequently  found 
filled  with  flint.  These  are  the  Echinites  cordati  vulgares  of  Lhwydd, 
Litfwph.  Fig.  964—967. 

Two  more  va4?ieties  are  noticed  by  Leske:  the  one,  sulcis  crispis,  doe» 
not,  in  the  figures  referred  to,  appear  to  possess  this  particular  charac- 
ter; and  the  other,  norvagicuvi^  Tab.  xxiii.  e.  f.  Klein,  varies  from  the 
preceding,  in  being  a  little  more  oblong  in  its  form. 

Spaiangus  lacunmus.  Tab.  xxiii:  A.  B.  Tab.  xxiv.  a.  b.  and  Tab.  xxvii. 
A..  Klein.  This  fossil,  which  has  indubitable  clainis  as  a  distinct  species^ 
18  of  an  oval  form ;  its  upper  surface  gibbous,  and  its  uoder  rather  con- 
vex. At  the  vertex  are  two,  or,  according  to  Muiler,  foui?  puncta. 
From  the  vertex  immediately  proceed  four  deeply  sulcated  obtuse  amr 
bulacra,  with  angular  margins:  within  the  grooves  are  four  rows  of 
pores,  connected  by  transverse  lines.  The  two  posterior  ambulacra, 
directed^  towards  the  narrower  part  of  the  sheli,,  are  shortest,  being, 
sometimes  merely  two  deepish  fossulae  :  between  the  two  anterioi?  am- 
bulacra is  disposed  another  deep  gixx>ve,.  which  k  also  beset  with  stri» 
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and  puncta.  On  each  side  of  the  shell,  are  several  gradually  rising  pro- 
minences; from  which  pass,  in  different  directions,  several  intercurrent 
lines,  on  which  minute  granular  tubercles  are  ver}'  thinly  disposed; 
whilst  the  general  surfece  is  covered  with  tubercles  of  rather  a  larger 
size.  The  mouth  is  small,  and  nearly  round,  according  to  Leske ;  its 
situation  is,  however,  not  pointed  out,  nor  am  I  able  to  point  out  its 
situation  in  either  of  the  three  specimens  which  1  possess.  The  anus  is 
round,  and  placed  in  the  upper  margin  of  the  narrower,  and  apparently 
truncated  termination  of  the  shell. 

From  some  peculiarity  of  structure  of  this  shell,  the  specimens  are 
almost  always  distorted.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  specimens  which 
I  have  seen,  and  with  most  of  the  representations  of  them.  The  recent 
shell  is  figured  with  its  spines,  in  the  sixth  volume  o{  Enct/dopedie  Fran- 
fois,  PI.  Lix.  Fig.  4.  The  fossil  is  mentioned  and  figured  by  many 
authors,  but  none  of  the  figures  appear  to  exceed  those  of  Scilla.  The 
specimen  figured  in  the  present  work,  Plate  Hi.  Fig.  12,  is  from  Malta. 

Spatangus  piisillus,  Tab.  xxiv.  c.  d.  e.  Klein,  el  Tab.  xxxviii.  Fig.  5, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  a  deep  dorsal  groove,  has  not,  I  conjecture, 
been  yet  discovered  fossil. 

Spatangus  radiatus.  This  species  is  only  found  in  a  fossil  state.  The 
t  shell  is  of  an  ovate  circumference,  and  of  a  vaulted  galesited  form. 
The  vertex  is  pierced  with  four  foramina,  where  four  transversely 
striated  and  biporous  ambulacra  arise.  Two  of  these  pass  nearly  half 
way  down  the  shell,  obliquely  directed  on  each  side  of  the  posterior 
part:  a  dorsal  lacuna  also,  in  which  are  two  double  rows  of  pores,  ori- 
ginates from  the  vertex,  and,  passing  down  the  anterior  part  of  the 
shell,  is  extended  to  the  mouth.  The  shell  is  formed  chiefly  of  penta- 
gonal assula;.  The  mouth,  which  is  situated  in  an  oblong  pit,  in  the 
broader  and  anterior  part  of  the  base,  is  reniform,  and  beset  with  pores 
and  tubercula,  disposed  in  somewhat  of  a  stellular  form.  The  anus, 
which  is  nearly  round,  is  placed  in  a  pit  at  the  posterior  jtart,  close 
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above  the  margin.  The  shell  is  remarkably  firm  and  thick ;  and  its 
colour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  calcareous  matter  with  which  it  is  filled,  is 
a  light  yellow.  It  is  figured  by  Walch,  Tab.  e.  iv.  No.  1  and  2 ;  by 
Klein,  Tab.  xxv. ;  and  by  Faujas  St.  Food,  Histoire  Nalurdle  de  la  Mon- 
tagne  de  St.  Piem,  PI.  xxix. 

A  faithful  representation  of  this  fossil  is  given  Plate  III.  Fig.  4  and  5. 
This  fossil  has  been  sometimes  termed  Spatangus  Mosa,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Meuse  laving  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  St.  Peter's  mountain, 
where  it  is  found. 

Spatangus purpurms,  Tab,  xLiri.  3,  4,  5,  Tab.  xlv.  5,  Lesk.  The  recent 
shell,  as  figured  by  Leske,  Tab.  xliii.  3,  4, 5,  Tab.  xlv.  5,  but  particularly 
in  the  latter  plate^  which  represents  the  back  of  the  shell,  appears  to 
agree  exactly  vrith  the  fbssi!  which  I  have  represented  Plate  III.  Fig.  9, 
which  I  purchased  from  Mr.  Forster's  collection,  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  Maltese  fossil. 

This  fossil  is  of  a  subangular  cordated  ovate  shape;  Four  lai^e  pores, 
near  to  each  other,  form,  as  it  were,  the  centre  in  the  vertex,  which  is 
rather  flat ;  and  at  which  four  ambulacra,  and  a  deep  and  wide  dorsal 
groove^  concentre.  Each  of  the  four  ambulacra  i&  of  a  lanceolate 
petiilloidal  figure,  formed  by  two  bending  bands  of  a  double  row  of 
oblong  pores,  each  pair  of  which  is  connected  by  an  oblique  furrow. 
The  small  spaces,  or  areop,  contained  within  the  ambulacra,  appear  to 
have  been  beset  with  very  minute  pores  and  tubercula;  and  a  serrated 
line,  passing  through  their  centre,  connects  two.  rows,  of  hexagonal 
aesuice.  The  remaining''  part  of  the  superior  surface  is  divided  into  five 
large  arece.  In  the  anterior  part  is  the  dorsal  groove,  wide,  rounded,  and 
deep,  passing  from  the  base  to  the  vertex,  forming  a  semicircular  notch 
in  the  margin,  and  narrowing^  as  it  rises.  On  each  side  of  the  dorsal 
groove  is  a  raised  triangular  flat  surface,  bordered  by  two  tuberous 
ridges,  which,  rising  from  the  vertex,  proceed  downwards ;  the  tubera 
enlarging,  to  tlte  margin,  and  slight  transverse  risings  connecting  the 
opposite  tubercles.     Similar  raised  surfaces  descend  through,  each- of  thfc 
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other  areas ;  and  similar  transverse  risings  are  observable  over  the  whole 
upper  surface.  The  flat  raised  surface,  on  the  posterior  part,  is  raised 
much  above  the  rest.  On  this  surface,  ten  sets  of  tubercles,  lessening 
as  they  approach ,  the  margin  of  the  area,  are  obliquely  disposed,  in 
two  rows.  On  the  two  lateral  raised  surfaces,  a  like  number  of  sets  of 
tubercles  are  disposed,  so  as  nearly  to  form  angles  along  the  central  line. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  appears  to  have  been  beset  with  numerous  small 
tubercles ;  the  larger  of  which,  being  connected  at  rather  acute  angles, 
with  the  tubercles  of  the  raised  surfaces,  form  undulating  lines,  giving, 
in  many  places,  the  figure  of  the  letter  W.  From  the  ridges  above 
mentioned  proceed  the  angles  observable  in  the  circumference  of  the 
fossil ;  and  from  the  transverse  risings,  the  surface  of  the  shell  is  formed, 
as  it  wete,  into  numerous  &cets.  This  description  of  the  recent  echi- 
mis  will  be  found  to  apply  very  nearly  to  the  fossil  here  represented: 
the  difference  being  only  that  which  proceeds  from  the  injurious  changes 
which  the  fossil  has  sustained. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  fossil  is  nearly  destroyed;  but  from  Leske's 
account,  we  learn,  that  it  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  Spat,  pusillus,  and 
Spat,  striato-radiatus.  The  mouth  is  oval  and  transvere ;  the  upper  lip 
not  covering,  nor  much  projecting  over,  the  under  lip.  In  the  superior 
margin  of  the  narrow  end  is  the  transverse  oval  anus ;  and,  in  the  infe- 
rior margin,  is  a  renifbrm  area. 

Similar  specimens  are,  I  believe,  rare.  It  has,  however,  been  figured 
by  Aldrovandus,  Mus.  Met.  p.  475 ;  Scilla,  Tab.  xi.  Fig.  1 ;  and  by 
AUion,  the  editor  of  the  French  edition  of  Klein,  and  of  the  French 
Encyclopedia. 

Spatangus  depressus,  Tab.  li.  Fig.  1,  2,  Lcs/c.  Under  this  species  are 
included  those  echinites  which  are  of  a  flattened  upper  surface,  of  a 
subrotund  and  cordated  figure,  proceeding  from  a  dorsal  groove,  and 
having  five  pair  of  ambulacral  biporous  rows :  one  pair,  in  some  varie- 
ties, passing  along  the  dorsal  groove.  The  mouth  is  transversely  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  base,  and  the  anus  in  the  middle  part  of  the  nar- 
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rower  and  higher  extremity.  This  species  is  only  known  as  a  fossil ;  in 
which  state  the  granular  surface  is  generally  removed. 

Spatangites  subghbosiis,  Tab.  Liv.  Fig.  %  3.  This  shell  is  cordated,  and 
on  each  side,  convex  and  subglobose;  with  ten  striated  and  bipo- 
rous  ambulacra.  Leske  adds  to  these  the  following  characters: — 
Four  pores,  in  the  angles  of  a  trapezium  on  the  vertex ;  also,  in  the 
apex,  where  the  two  pores  unite,  a  little  pit  is  impressed.  The  two 
neighbouring  ambulacra  form  triangles^  the  bases  of  which  are  in  the 
periphery,  and  their  apices  in  the  vertex.  Two  rows  of  pores  in  the 
dorsal  lacuna  reach  to  the  mouth ;  and,  from  the  vertex  to  the  anus, 
a  prominent  ridge  proceeds.  Each  area  is  divided  by  a  serrated  longi- 
tudinal suture,  and  is  divided  into  assulae  by  transverse  lines,  slightly 
arched  :  the  assute  of  the  larger  arese  are  heptagonal,  and  those  of  the 
less  arese  are  alternately  heptagonal  and  pentagonal.   The  circumference 
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of  the  middle  of  the  base  is  granulated  ;  but  the  superior  surface  is  gene- 
rally so  worn,  as  to  show  only  the  traces  of  the  granular :  two  fas- 
cisB,  free  from  granuJcB,  extend  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  towards 
the  anus.  The  mouth,  which  is  subreniform,  is  near  to  the  grooved 
margin,  and  is  surrounded  by  tubercles,  disposed  in  a  stellular  form. 
The  anus  is  near  to  the  superior  margin  of  the  narrower  and  undivided 
extremity. 

This  description  is  given  more  fully, '  since  the  figures  given  by  Leske 
do  not  accord  with  that  of  Lister,  to  which  he  refers.  The  figure  given 
by  Walch,  Tab.  e.  iv.  Fig.  3,  4,  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Leske. 

Spatangites  ananchytiSf  Tab.  liii.  Fig.  1,  2,  Lesk.  differs  from  the  pre* 
ceding,  chiefly  in  its  upper  part  being  more  conical,  its  base  more  flat, 
and  its  periphery  more  oblong.  The  figure  given  by  Leske,  is  from  a 
silicious  nucleus ;  and  the  only  specimen  of  this  fossil,  which  I  possess^ 
is  a  spathose  nucleus. 

Ananchytis,  sen  Synochitis,  of  Mercatus,  p.  316,  and  A  pp.  89,  ap- 
pears to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  form  of  Spatangites  globosus,  than 
to  that  of  this  fossil. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Spatangites  bkordaHis,  Tab.  xlvu.  Fig.  d,  Lesk.  In  this  fossil,  which 
is  but  rarely  met  with,  there  exist,  connected  by  a  linear  carinated 
ridge,  two  vertices,  in  which  the  ambulacra  terminate.  Both  ends,  thus 
becoming  sulcated,  the  echinite  is  said  to  be  bicordated. 

Spatangites  carinatus,  Tab.  li.  Fig.  2,  3,  Lcsh.  This  Spatangite,  like 
the  former,  has  a  linear  carinated  ridge,  connecting  two  vertices;  but, 
unlike  the  former,  the  narrow  anal  termination  is  not  sulcated.  It  is 
'also  figured  by  Baier,  Oryct.  Noric,  Tab.  iii.  f.  AS. 

The  third  family  of  this  genus  is  considered  by  Leske  as  composed 
of  those  echini  which  form  the  genus  Brissus*,  of  Klein  :  the  chief  cha- 
racters of  which  are  :  the  back  not  grooved  but  striated  ;  four  deep  ere- 
nated  and  perforated  sulci,  as  ambulacra ;  the  base  tumid  ;  the  anus  and 
mouth  patulous,  and  the  latter  bilabiated.  None  of  the  varieties  of  Spa- 
tangus  hrissus,  into  which,  according  to  Leske,  they  all  resolve,  appear 
to  be  known  in  a  mineralized  state. 

The  genus  hrissoides,  of  Klein,  is  adopted  by  Leske  as  the  fourth 
family  of  Spatangi.  The  shells  of  this  family,  like  the  brissi,  are  ovate, 
and  the  back  striated,  but  not  lacimated  ;  the  rays  are  flat. 

Spatangiis  brissoidesj  Tab.  xxvii.  B.  Klein,  is  ovate,  oblong,  subcord- 
ated;  with  four  petaloidal,  lanceolated  ambulacra,  with  two  rows  of 
pores,  connected  by  transverse  strise ;  large  tubercles  existing  between 
the  ambulacra ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  covered  by  granulated  risings. 
The  mouth  subrotund  and  reniform,  surrounded  by  pores  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  pentagonal  star ;  the  middle  of  the  base  raised  and  tuber- 
culated. 

Spatangus  ovatus.  Tab.  xlix.  Fig.  12,  13,  Lesk.  differs  from  the  for- 
mer, chiefly  in  being  more  convex ;  but  this  species  does  not  appear  to 
be  known  fossil. 

Spatangites  ovalis,  Tab.  XLi.  Fig.  5,  Lesk.    copied  from  Walch,   Tab. 

*  Brissus.  This  word,  fiftcng,  is  applied  by  Aristotle,  and  af^er  him  by  Atheiiseus,  to 
certain  genera  of  echini.  The  name  Briitttsis  also  elsewhere  applied  to  them.  Afi^uro^  is 
the  designation^  then,  of  a  genus  of  echini,  corrupted  from  afi^wroty  i.  e.  non  comniesu  aptu 
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K.  III.  Fig.  6,  is  particularly  interesting,  in  consequence  of  two  of  the 
ambulacra,  proceeding  from  two  points,  at  nearly  half  an  inch  distance 
from  each  other.  The  bands  formed  by  three  pair  arise  at  the  vertex  of 
the  shell,  the  middle  one  passing  straight,  and  the  lateral  ones  obliquely^ 
to  the  region  of  the  mouth ;  whilst  the  two  posterior  pair  proceed  from 
a  point  of  the  shell  just  above  the  anus,  and  pass  round  the  margir^ 
on  each  side  of  the  anus.  The  specimen,  figured  Plate  III.  Fig.  3,  difr 
fers  from  that  of  Leske  and  Walch  in  being  larger,  and  not  having  its 
parts  so  distinctly  visible,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
assulae ;  which,  in  the  otherwise  very  correct  description  of  this  fossil  by^ 
M.  d'Annone,  are  said  to  be  quadrilateral,  whilst  in  the  figure  they  are 
depicted  pentagonal.  Three  species  appear  to  exist  in  a  fossil  state,  in 
which  the  ambulacra  do  not  arise  from  the  same  point  in  the  vertex  of 
the  shell. 

The  specimen  figured  Plate  III.  Fig.  8,  is  evidently  of  the  family  bris^ 
soides,  and  might  be  named  Spatangites  brissoides  ovalis.  The  fbirm  is 
oval ;  the  base  concave,  and  rounded  at  its  margin :  in  the  centre, 
where  the  mouth,  which  is  oval,  is  placed,  the  ten  biporous  ambulacra 
terminate  separately  :  the  back  is  convex ;  near  the  centre  of  which  are 
four  foramina,  and  the  superior  lanceolated  terminations  of  each  pair^f 
ambulacra :  the  anus,  large  and  pyriform,  is  placed  on  the  back,  just 
above  the  margin. 

The  following  species  deserve,  perhaps,  as  is  observed  by  Leske,  to 
be  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  genus,  which  might  be  placed  be- 
tween echinanthiis  and  spatangus. 

Echinites  pyrifointiis^  Tab.  li.  Fig.  5,  6,  and  Tab.  xliv.  Fig.  7,  Lesk. 
The  shell  is  ovate,  gibbous,  and  rather  acute  at  one  end ;  the  base  flat. 
On  the  back  originate  five  porous,  sub-petalous,  ambulacral  bands,  which 
reach  to  the  periphery:  a  carinated  line  divides  the  back  of  the  shell, 
as  it  were,  in  two  parts.  .  In  the  middle  of  the  base  is  the  round  sub- 
pentagonal  mouth,  furnished  with  five  prominent  lips.  Between  each 
of  the  two  prominent  lips  a  double  series  of  pores  unite,  forming  a  five- 
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rayed  star  round  the  mouth.     The  anus  is  rounds  and  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  acute  extremity  of  the  shell. 

.  One  of  these  fossils^  from  St.  Peter's  mountain,  is  delineated  Plate  III. 
Fig.  6. 

Echinites  lapis  caneri.  Tab.  xlix.  Fig.  10,  11,  Lesk.  This  name  was 
given  by  Leske,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  stones  commonly 
called  crabs'- eyes.  The  shell  is  obtusely  oval;  in  the  vertex,  which 
is  excentrical,  are  four  pores ;  and  there  meet  five  biporous,  ovato-lan- 
ceolated,  petalloidal  ambulacra,  divided  at  their  points.  The  base  is 
sightly  excavated ;  the  mouth  is  in  the  centre,  but  nearer  to  the  nar- 
row end ;  the  anus  is  oval,  and  raised  on  the  broader  end,  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  rounded  groove.  Plate  III.  Fig.  7,  represents  a  specimen, 
which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  from  Switzerland. 

Echinites  patillaris.  Tab.  liii.  Fig.  5,  6,  7,  Leske.  This  species,  which 
is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is  described  as  differing  from  all  others, 
except  as  to  the  mouth  and  anus,  which  agree  in  their  situation  with 
those  of  the  two  last  species.  The  difference  appears  chiefly  to  consist 
in  the  shell  being  considerably  depressed,  and  the  ambulacra  being  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  shell  is  ovate  in  its  periphery,  the 
back  is  slightly  convex,  and  the  base  gently  hollowed. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  curious  echinite,  Plate  iv.  Fig.  10,  from  Verona, 
has  been  yet  described.  It  is  very  flat,  of  a  rude  sub-cordate  form,  and 
possesses  a  finely-granulated  surface,  which  seems  to  be  so  formed  by  the 
points  to  which  the  minute  spines  have  adhered.  I  must  however 
acknowledge  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  discover  one  aperture  in  iim 
fowil,  which  is  in  its  margin. 
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LETTER  V. 


SPINES  OF  ECHINI ARRANGEMENT  OF  FOSSIL  SPINES. 

It  SO  rarely  happens,  except  in  some  particular  situations,  and  under 
some  uncommon  circumstances,  that  the  spines  of  the  echinus  continue 
long  adherent,  even  to  their  recent  shell,  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
that  instances  of  their  being  connected  in  fossil  specimens  are  exceedingly 
rare.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  unless  it  happens  to  have 
been  placed  under  such  circumstances  as  prevent  the  decomposition  and 
resolution  of  those  membraneous  and  muscular  parts  on  which  the  con- 
nection depends,  the  spines  become  disengaged,  and  fall  off  from  the 
shell.  This  circumstance  being  considered,  with  that  of  the  numerous 
chances  of  injury,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  previous  to  the 
period  of  its  becoming  a  subject  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  it  indeed  ap- 
pears wonderful  that  any  fossil  specimens  should  exist,  where  the  shell 
and  the  spines  continue  united. 

From  the  opportunities  of  seeing  the  shell  and  spines  in  connection,  in 
a  mineralized  state,  being  so  exceedingly  infrequent,  proceeds,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
particular  species  to  which  the  various  fossil  spines  belong.  To  the 
labours  of  Klein,^  Phelsum,  and  Leske,  I  must  be  chiefly  indebted  for 
such  information  as  I  may  be  able  to  convey  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  shall  ^however  endeavour,  as  I  proceed,  to  confirm  their  observa^ 
tions^  or  correct  their  opinions,  by  occasional  references  to  such  speci-^ 
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mens,  in  my  own  possession,  as  seem  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  the  particular  species  of  spines  and  of  echinal  shells. 

The  AcicuLiE  cqpitata,  in  their  respective  varieties  of  forms  and 
colours,  are  found  chiefly  belonging  to  the  echini  of  the  genus  miliaris 
and  variolata. 

Instances  of  their  preserv  ation,  in  a  petrified  state,  have  not  been  fre- 
quently mentioned.  Two  unconnected  specimens  are  figured  by  Volk- 
mann,  Siles.  Subt.  Tab.  xxx.  Fig.  17,  18;  and  it  is  this  species  of  which 
Gesner  speaks,  de  Petrificat.  p.  36  d.  as  aculei,  s.  radioli  leves,  exquisite 
cuspidati.  Two  specimens  are  also  figured  by  Miiller,  Delic.  Natur.  Tab. 
D.  I.  Fig.  1,  5.  But  no  instances  are  given,  in  any  author,  of  their 
preservation  in  a  fossil  state,  in  connection  with  their  shell.  In  the  spe- 
cimen in  chalk,  Plate  I.  Fig.  10,  one  of  these  spines,  ofasubulated  form 
and  striated  surface,  is  seen  in  that  situation,  which  gives  full  reason  to 
suppose  its  relationship  to  the  shell  which  it  accompanies.  The  flint  speci- 
men, Plate  III.  Fig-  1,  is  interesting,  from  its  showing  that  E.  savatilis 
is  provided  with  spines  of  a  similar  shape :  in  one  part  the  spines  are 
seen,  with  their  articulating  terminations,  lying  close  to  the  points  to 
which  they  belonged ;  and  in  another,  one  of  the  spines  is  seen  in  the 
substance  of  the  flint,  still  attached  to  the  shell.  In  the  remarkably  fine 
specimen  from  Stunsfield,  in  Oxfordshire,  Tah.l.  Fig.  8,  some  little 
variation  is  observable  with  respect  to  the  spines.  Like  the  former,  they 
are  striated,  subulated,  and  rather  bent;  but  they  gradually,  though  very 
slightly,  swell  a  little  about  their  middle,  and  thence  become  somewhat 
fusiform. 

In  the  flint  fossil,  Plate  I.  Fig.  5,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Leverian  Museum,  spines  of  this  class  are  still  seen 
adherent  to  the  ecbinital  crust,  and  imbedded  and  passing  into  the  solid 
flint.  These  are  subulated  like  the  preceding,  but  are  more  straight. 
The  echinite  of  this  specimen  appears  to  be  of  the  variolated  kind. 

In  the  interesting  specimen  of  Cidaris  papiliata,  from  Calne,  Plate  IV. 
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Fig.  20,  spines  of  the  'same  dass  are  fixed**  But  these  appear  to  have 
been  longer,  and  more  of  a  cylindrical  form  than  those  above  described. 

[n  a  fossil  from  Hertfordshire,  in  which  an  echinite,  probably  of  the 
variolated  kind,  is  involved  in  a  mass  of  pyritous  clay,  innumerable  subu- 
lated  and  capitated  aciculae  are  seen  piercing , through  and  laying  in  the 
surface  of  the  mass. 

The  capillary  aciculie  are  so  small  as  to  give  but  little  chance  of  detects 
ingthem,  mineralized,  in  an  attached  state ;  and  1  know  but  of  one  instance 
in  which  they  have  been  found  petrified  and  adherent.  This  has  lately 
occurred  in  a  mass  of  silicious  cordated  echinites  from  Devonshire,  im- 
bedded in  a  matrix  of  chert.  In  this  specimen,  the  capillary  acicular 
spines  are  accumulated  on  the  echinites,  in  prodigious  numbers. 

The  spines  comprised  in  the  class  of  Sudes  are  very  numerous;  but,  for 
the  reasons  already  related,  the  spines  of  this  class,  in  the  state  of  petrifie- 
tion,  are  very  rarely  found  in  attachment  with  their  shell.  The  first 
genus  of  this  class,  Sudes^  villarum.  Stakes,  is  divided  into  three  species : 
1.  licvis;  2.  nodosa ;  3.  granulata  and  striata;  4.  torosa,  8(c.  Of  the  first 
of  these  species,  I  have  not,  to  my  recollection,  seen  a  specimen ;  the 
iglass  making  some  configurations  appear  on  the  surface  of  all  which  I 
have  examined  of  this  genus :  nor  have  I  seen  any  of  the  second  spe- 
cies, simply  knobbed,  the  lens  generally  showing  striae  also. 

Of  the  third  species,  granulated,  there  exist  many  varieties;  among 
which,  indeed,  are  several,  apparently  deserving  of  being  considered  as 
distinct  species.  Plate  IV.  Fig.  3,  represents  a  cylindrical  species,  with 
denticulated  rings,  which  is  adherent  to  its  shell,  by  which  we  discover 
that  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  Cidares  papitlata.  This  spine  is  capitated ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  in  a  slight  degree  tumid  at  its  commencement,  might 
be  considered  as  completely  cylindrical.  It  is  surrounded  by  eight  rows 
of  denticulated  granulae,  the  surface  between  which  is  minutely  striated. 
In  one  specimen  which  I  possess,  these  spines,  very  little  superior,  as  to 
thickness,  to  those  which  are  here  represented,  are  full  five  inches  and  a 
half  in  length. 
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Of  one  variety  of  the  torose,  or  knobbed  sudes,  a  fragment  is  repre* 
sented  Plate  IV.  Fig.  5 ; — and  now  take  a  view  of  Vol.  I.  Plate  VL 
Fig.  29,  where  you  will  have  one  instance  of  the  strange,  and  even 
absurd  errors,  to  which  we  are  liable  in  these  pursuits.  A  specimen^ 
not  indeed  so  well  defined,  is  there  given  as  part  of  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
To  mistake  the  spine  of  an  echinus  lor  the  branch  of  a  tree,  you  may 
say,  is  pretty  well;  but  this  is  trifling— I  will  now  confess  to  you,  that 
in  the  same  plate,  we  both  narrowly  escaped  the  misfortune  of  having 
part  of  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  introduced  as  part  of  the  stem  of  a  tree. 
I  mention  these  circumstances,  to  impress  on  your  mind  the  great  chance 
of  error  in  these  pursuits,  from  the  obscurity  of  specimens  and  the  simi- 
larity of  appearances,  in  even  most  different  bodies.  But  to  return  : — 
The  fossil  just  mentioned,  Plate  IV.  Fig,  5,^  is  a  very  curious  variety  of 
this  species,  tarosap  from  Giengen,  in  Swabia,  being  the  compressed  ser* 
rated  spine  which  is  mentioned  and  figured  by  Andrea  and  Leske.  At 
its  inferior  termination,  part  of  its  articulating  head  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
Thence  it  assumes  a  compressed  triquetral  form,  beset  both  on  its  edges 
and  faces  with  denticulated  noduli.  This  is  the  Bacolo  di  santa  Paulo  of 
Scilia,  Tab.  xxiv.  Fig.  2.  Representations  of  fragments  of  knobbed 
spines  are  given  in  most  writers  on  this  subject. 

No  fossil  specimen  of  the  genus  Sudes  fartalitiorum,  pallisadoes,  has,  I 
believe,  been  yet  known  :  I  shall,  therefore,  be  under  the  necessity  of 
offering  my  observations  on  such  fossils  more  at  large,  than  the  space, 
to  which  I  find  myself  limited,  has  allowed  me  to  treat  of  the  former 
species. 

The  genus  Sudes  fartaHtiarum,  pallisadoes,  is  divided  by  Klein  into 
two  species,  the  plain  and  the  variegated  with  bands.  For  an  instancy 
of  the  former,  he  refc^rs  us  to  Rumphius,  Tab.  xnu  d.  d.  d.  ;  and,  of  the 
latter,  he  gives  figures  of  twenty-two  varieties,  de  Aculeis  echinomm^ 
Tab.  XXXIV.  Of  the  spines  of  this  genus,  he  observes,  the  substance  of 
which  they  are  formed  is  very  different  from  that  of  which  the  spines  of 
all  the  other  genera  are  composed.     Whilst  all  those  belonging  to  the 
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class  Acicula,  and  to  the  genus  Sudes  villarum,  are  fbrmed  of  a  substance 
which  has  a  spathose  appearance,  those  belonging  to  the  Sudes  fortalitid^ 
rum,  or  paUsadoes,  are  composed  of  a  porous  substance,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  do  not  sink  in  water  as  those  of  every  other  genus  do. 

Among  the  numerous  riddles  which  the  admirers  of  fossils  have  to 
solve,  there  has  been  hardly  any  one  more  involved  in  puzzle  than  the 
original  nature  of  the  belemnite.  A  considerable  progress  had,  how<^ 
ever,  been  made  in  removing  the  mystery,  when  fresh  difficulties  started, 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  appearances  discovered  in  some  fossils, 
which  were  sent  to  Klein  by  his  friend  Fischer,  from  Studtgard. 

These  bodies,  although  of  a  dark  colour  and  striated  fix>m  the  centre  to 
the  circumference,  and  generally  considered  to  be  belemnites,  were,  in 
the  opinion  of  Klein,  the  spines  of  echini.  Descriptiones  Tubul.  Marin,  p.  viii. 
To  this  opinion  he  was  led  by  their  figure,  their  seeming  spathose  substance, 
and  by  their  striae  concentering  in  a  line  passing  longitudinally  through  the 
centre  of  the  body,  in  which  no  trace  of  a  canal  was  observable.  Led  by 
the  examination  of  these  bodies,  which  bore  a  resemblance  so  strong  both 
to  belemnites  and  to  the  spines  of  echini,  he  formed  these,  as  it  will 
appear,  just  conclusions: — That  all  fossils,  resembling  belemnites  in 
their  substance  and  figure,  are  not  to  be  referred  to  belemnites ;  that  all 
belemnites  cannot  be  considered  as  spines  of  echini ;  and  that  the  sub- 
stances naturally  constituting  the  belemnite  and  the  aculeated,  if  not  all 
the  spines  of  the  echinus,  were  such,  as  to  be  capable  of  under-* 
going  the  same  kind  of  change.  The  fossil  figured  by  Lhwydd,  Li- 
thcph.  No.  1702,  Tab.  xxi.  as  Belemnites  minor  cinereus  ari  pistillum  refe- 
rem;  the  shelled  belemnite  of  Grew,  Rarities  of  Gresham  College,  PI.  20; 
Belemniies  sukatus  niger  major,  of  Langius,  Hist.  Lap.  Helv.  Tab.  xxxvii. 
Fig.  3;.  Utrinque  perguam  acuminatus  of  Baier,  Oryct.  Noric.  Tab^  i. 
Fig.  7 ;  and  others  similar,  he  conceives,  should  be  considered  as  spines 
of  echini,  and  similar  to  those  which  he  received  from  Studtgard  :  but 
those  fossils  which  possess  the  conical  cavity,  the  canalicula,  and  the 
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alveola,  he  thinks^  must  still  remain  among  the  belemnites,  Descript. 

» 

Tub.  Marin,  p.  9,  &c. 

How  &r  he  was  led  in  his  suspicions,  respecting  these  bodies,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  remarks : — "  Neque  diffitebimur,  probabi- 
lem  esse  conjecturam  illorum  hand  levibus  sufiultam  ratiociniis,  qui 
belemnitas  prussicas  omnes,  proprie  lyncuriorum  nomine  insignitos,  pro 
radiis  animahum  marinorum  hactenus  incognitorum  reputant:  qwe 
animalia,  si  non  ad  classem  echinorum  pertinerent,  proxime  tamen  ad 
echinos  accederent;  nee  dessent  rationes,  quse  difiicultates  a  cavitati- 
bus  conicis,  rimis  ^veolisque  petitas  sufficienter  rempverent ;  et  quseso, 
quid  turn  amplius  obstaret,  quin  amnes  Belemnita,  Radii,  vel  Echinorum 
vel  simiUum  animalium  marinorum  forent !  In  praesenti  propositi  nostri 
non  est,  aliorum  causam  agere :  nobis  incumbit  ut  claviculis,  quas  laeves 
nuucupamus,  patrocinemur,  ita  ut  vix  sufficiens  ratio  dissentientium 
appareat,  ob  quam  illae  a  radiorum  echinitorum  familia  removeantur,  et 
Belemnitarum  classe  inscribantur."  De  Acul.  Echin.  p.  54.  He  then 
proceeds  to  show,  that  among  the  dactyliform  bodies,  assumed  to  be 
belemnites,  there  are  some,  one  of  the  extremities  of  which  would  apply 
exactly  on  the .  papillary  protuberance  of  an  echinus;  and  quotes  the 
authority  of  Rumphius  for  the  fact  of  the  pallisadoe-like  spines,  scattered 
on  the  sea-shore,  passing  into  a  spathose  substance. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  find  myself  able,  not  only  to  confirm 
the  observations  made  by  Klein,  but  to  point  out  the  probable  cir- 
cumstance on  which  the  perplexing  ambiguity  with  respect  to  these 
bodies  has  depended.  It  appears,  that  the  original  matter  of  the  pali- 
sadoe-like  echinal  spine,  and  that  of  the  belemnite,  are  both  of  such 
a  nature,  that  on  impregnation  with  a  fluid  holding  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  solution,  they  become  a  spathose  substance,  smiilar  in  colour 
and  in  form  of  crystallization  : — a  fact  which,  I  trust,  will  be  found  to 
assist  very  much  in  making  out  the  original  nature  of  that  curious  sub* 
stance,  the  belemnite. 
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The  echinital  spines  which  are  found  in  chalk,  are  known  by 
the  chalk-diggere  by  the  names  of  files,  and  chalk  bottles ;  by  the 
former,  are  meant  the  striated  and  prolonged  cucurmerine  clavicultex  and 
by  the  latter,  those  which  are  of  an  olive  form.  The  belemnites  have 
also,  fiom  early  times,  been  distinguished  by  them  as  pencils.  About 
two  years  since,  among  the  chalk  fi^ssils  which  I  had  obtained  from 
Kent,  were  several  pencils;  and  among  them  one,  which,  when  cleared 
of  the  chalk,  and  carefully  examined  with  a  lens,  I  could  plainly  per- 
ceive was  not  only  not  a  belemnite,  bnt  a  complete  palisadoc'^pine, 
possessing  a  perfect  circular  articulating  cavity,  and  a  gi-ained  surface, 
somewhat  resembling  the  manufactured  stirfiice  of  seal-skin.  Like  most 
of  the  recent  spines  of  this  genus,  it  is  of  a  triquetral  form,  at  the  end 
which  is  attached  to  the  shell :  but,  unlike  all  those  figured  by  Klein,  it 
not  only  soon  becomes  larger  and  rounded,  but  terminates  in  a  rounded 
cone.  Its  colour,  at  its  articulating  end,  is  of  a  very  light  fawn  colour, 
which  shades  off  to  nearly  white,  at  about  one  third  of  the  length  of  the 
spine,  the  remaining  part  being  again  of  a  fawn  colour,  but  much  darker 
than  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  spine. 

As  a  collector,  I  highly  estimated  a  fossil,  which  I  had  not  hitherto 
known  to  exist,  and  consequently  treasured  it  with  some  care.  But 
comparison  with  some  specimens  of  the  Folkstone  belemnites,  which 
possess  somewhat  of  a  similar  form  with  that  of  this  fossil,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  transparency  of  the  Prussian  fossils,  which,  although 
generally  regarded  as  belemnites,  had  been  suspected  by  Klein  to  be 
echinital  spines,  induced  me  to  suspect  a  similarity  of  substance  in  both 
fossils.  To  determine  this,  I  broke  the  fossil  spine  in  two,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  its  substance  exactly  agreeing  with  that  which  is  con- 
stantly found  in  belemnites: — a  dark  brown  spar,  with  striai  radiating 
from  the  centre,  and  intersected  by  concentric  circles. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  this  erroneously  assumed  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, the  brown  radiating  spar,  and  ascertained  that  a  body,  indis- 
putably an   echinital  spine,  had,  by  its  mineralization,  been  rendered 
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imMka  m  ito  mht^Mtot  to  bdemnites;  and  banng  tlier^  otaUiidied  the 
pmifMm  «iKkMf  that  ettty  bodf  posBosing  a  smilar  stracture  with  the 
y^ttmute  m  m*  tbertSffn^  to  be  amsidered  as  one  erf*  those  fossils,  we 
Me  fihiifAMdy  kit  witbr/ut  any  diatiDCttve  cbuacter,  by  whidi,  in  many 
if9siiktiit.^^  thfum  (fmik  can  be  ieparated.  It  is  true,  that  we  sometimes 
hf^ft,  (m  the  one  tiamf,  as  in  the  i)>ecimen  just  spoken  oC  not  only 
tfi«  aitj^ulaiing  termination^  but  io  much  of  the  cdour  and  sorfiioe 
pf^nmrvtAf  as  determines  its  echinital  origin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  concamerated  iJiell,  or  the  alveola^  which  contained  i^ 
evincing  the  imlA  to  be  a  belemnite.  But  much  more  frequently 
we  meet  with  ftMils,  in  which,  from  having  been  brc^en,  rubbed 
iUmu,  iff  otherwise  injured,  these  parts  are  entirely  removed,  and  their 
iS^ur^  no  aitirred,  ttiat  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  determine  in  which 
trin^  iA  i4mi\%  they  arc  to  be  placed.  The  discovery  of  this  speci- 
ftt^fU  it^WA^\  trie  \j(y  examine,  with  more  care,  those  ibssils  in  my 
\*f0^!/tmi!Hnu  which  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  belemnites;  and  I  was 
IMuM  \9\tMmu\  Hi  f^HHx  perceiving  that  many,  which  I  should  before,  with* 
$H$I  Si^'MiiMiinu,  have  termed  belemnites,  were  in  all  probability  spines 
4 A  mUtUii  In  three  specimens,  this  origin  was  indubitable.  Plate  IV. 
Fig/  4/  shows  a  hard  and  heavy  spathose  specimen;  which  although, 
ihrtu  its  iiirm,  1  had  often  suspected  to  be  a  fossil  sudes,  1  never  could 
\miofi^  Hm^ri  \U  in  c^mtradiction  to  the  opposite  opinion  of  many  very 
itsi^llmtt  i^iMiilistji*  Its  trM]uetral  form,  extending  through  three  fourths 
of  Um  length#  arid  irisen^ihly  gliding  into  the  rounded  ^conical  termina* 
tioii,  with  Mriiii'thirig  more  than  a  fancied  resemblance  in  colour,  deter- 
tu'tunl  hf  ill  uiy  opinion,  to  have  been  originally  an  echinital  spine, 
altlMMigh  th«  furthrr  prr^if  of  its  articulating  termination  is,  by  accident, 
i\iMi\wyifi\.  lMiit4i  IV«  \'\g,  lOi  represents  a  small  specimen,  in  chalk, 
wjiiitli  it|i|M<iirpi  to  \w  a  iim\  n\me  of  the  samp  species  with  the  preceding, 
hut  inoni  rouiMlrd  iiikI  fimiiorm :  u  minxW  annular  mark,  at  one  end, 
frliown,  indiPiputMlilyi  i(pi  point  ornrliculution. 
Thtii»piuiv  IMutfi  IV«  Fig.  14,  hithctto  supposed  to  be  a  belemnite,  13 
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similar  in  its  substance  to  belemnites;  and  having  thereby  established  the 
position  of  Klein,  that  every  body  possessing  a  similar  structure  with  the 
belemnite  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  fossils,  we 
are  absolutely  left  without  any  distinctive  character,  by  which,  in  many 
instances,  these  fossils  can  be  separated.  It  is  true,  that  we  sometimes 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  as  in  the  specimen  just  spoken  of^  not  only 
the  articulating  termination,  but  so  much  of  the  colour  and  surface 
preserved,  as  determines  its  echinital  origin;  and,  on  the  other  handf 
we  have  the  concamerated  shell,  or  the  alveola,  which  contained  it, 
evincing  the  fossil  to  be  a  belemnite.  But  much  more  frequently 
we  meet  with  fossils,  in  which,  irom  having  been  broken,  rubbed 
down,  or  otherwise  injured,  these  parts  are  entirely  removed,  and  their 
figure  so  altered,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  determine  in  which 
class  of  fossils  they  are  to  be  placed.  The  discovery  of  this  speci* 
men  induced  me  to  examine,  with  more  care,  those  fossils  in  my 
possession,  which  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  belemnites ;  and  I  was 
much  pleased  at  soon  perceiving  that  many,  which  I  should  before,  with- 
out hesitation,  have  termed  belemnites,  were  in  all  probability  spines 
of  echini.  In  three  specimens,  this  origin  was  indubitable.  Plate  IV. 
Fig.  4,  shows  a  hard  and  heavy  spathose  specimen;  which  although, 
from  its  form,  1  had  often  suspected  to  be  a  fossil  sudes,  1  never  could 
before  assert  it,  in  contradiction  to  the  .opposite  opinion  of  many  very 
excellent  fossilists.  Its  triquetral  form,  extending  through  three  fourths 
of  its  length*  and  insensibly  gliding  into  the  rounded  ^conical  termina- 
tion, with  something  more  than  a  fancied  resemblance  in  colour,  deter-* 
mined  it,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  originally  an  echinital  spine, 
altbougjb  the  further  proof  of  its  articulating  termination  is,  by  accident, 
destroyed.  Plate  IV.  Fig.  19,  represents  a  small  specimen,  in  chalk, 
which  appears  to  be  a  fossil  spine  of  the  same  species  with  the  preceding, 
but  more  rounded  and  fusiform :  a  small  annular  mark,  at  one  end, 
shows,  indisputably,  its  point  of  articulation. 

The  spine,  Pl^te  IV.  Fig.  14,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  ft  belemnite,  13 


of  a  species,  not,  I  believe,  described.  The  inferior  extremity,  though 
somewhat  crushed,  still  yields  marks  of  its  having  there  had  its  articula- 
ting surface.  It  is  rendered  very  ditferent  fi-om  any  belemnite  or  echinital 
spine  which  I  have  ever  seen,  from  its  surface  being  pierced  with  nume- 
rous small,  but  distinct,  and  somewhat  regularly  disposed  foramina. 

Of  the  class  Spathida,  in  which  are  comprised  small  flattish  spines, 
dispersed,  in  some  species  of  echini,  among  the  larger  and  more  cha- 
racteristic spines,  T  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  fossil  species;  » 
neither  do  I  find  any  information  respecting  any  fossils  of  the  fourth 
class,  Radiohis  coronatiis,  figured  by  Klein,  Tab.  xxxii.  k.  ;  and  by 
Scheuchzer,  Physic.  Sacr.  Tab.  lvi.  The  figure,  indeed,  of  this  spine, 
gives  rather  the  idea  of  its  being  a  spine  of  the  genus  Sudes  fort  alii  io~ 
rum,  which  has  suffered  injury,  and  has  been  repaired  by  the  powers  of 
the  animal. 

The  very  curious  spine,  Plate  IV.  Fig.  12,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  is  referable,  I  conceive,  to  this  class,  or  to  Sudes  villarum 
serrata  comprcssa.  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  echitius  to  which  it 
belongs. 

The  class  Clavicula  contains  many  spines,  which  are  exceedingly 
interesting  in  their  forms.  The  first  species,  termed  Glandaria,  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  these  bodies  to  acorns,  are  divided  into 
those  which  are  smooth  and  those  which  are  granularly  striated.  Two 
of  the  latter,  of  different  sizes,  are  represented  Plate  IV.  Fig.  9  and  11. 
No  echini,  recent  or  fossil,  have  been  found  to  which  these  large  glan- 
diform bodies  are  known  to  belong. 

Plate  IV.  Fig.  1,  18,  and  21,  may  be  regarded  as  those  varieties  of 
this  species,  which  formerly  were  considered,  from  their  figure,  as 
petrified  olives,  or  Lapidcs  Jtidaid.  Their  recent  analogue  is  still  un- 
known; nor  was  it,  until  of  late  years,  that  it  was  known  to  what  genus 
of  fossil  echini  these  bodies  belonged. 

This  circumstance  was  first  ascertained  and  made  known  in  the  highly 
interesting  travels  of  M.  De  Luc,  who  discovered  one  of  these  clavated 
spines  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  shell.    Tom.  iv.  p.  467,  Tab.  xii. 
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The  echinite  found  by  M.  de  Luc  was  calcareous,  but  filled  with 
and  imbedded  in  flint.  Another  specimen,  very  nearly  similar  to 
the  foregoing,  is  figured  and  described  by  Andrea,  Lit.  Helvet.  p.  267^ 
This  specimen  was  found  in  the  mountain  named  Randerberg,  in  Swit^ 
zerland.  A  specimen  of  this  kind,  in  flint,  firom  Kent,  is  represented 
Plate  IV,  Fig.  21,  with  one  of  the  spines  lying  close  to  the  papilla  on 
which  it  had  been  fixed.  In  this  specimen  may  be  seen  the  characters 
f^  of  the  echinus.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  a  species  of  Cidaris  papillata ;  but 
difiering  from  any  which  lias  been  described,  in  having  the  articulations 
of  the  assulae  much  more  concealed  by  the  granular  sur&ce,  which  is 
extended  from  papilla  to  papilla.  In  another  specimen,  Plate  IV.  Fig.  1, 
in  chalk,  four  of  the  spines  are  still  adherent;  and  in  another,  in  which 
several  spines  and  two  of  the  larger  areae  are  imbedded  in  chalk,  the 
particular  character  of  this  shell  is  also  plainly  manifested.  In  another 
flint  specimen  from  Pangbourn,  in  Berkshire,  the  spine  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, the  longitudinal  grooves  being  deeper,  and  the  denticulae  more 
distinct. 

The  origin,  therefore,  of  the  Lapides  Judaic^  or  petrified  olives,  as 
these  stones  were  formerly  considered,  is  therefore  now  determined; 
and  the  species  of  echinite  also,  to  which  they  belong,  is  completely 
ascertained. 

I  am  indebted  to  that  accurate  observer  of  nature,  Mr.  Sowerby,  for 
a  very  ingenious  suggestion,  as  to  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  variety  of 
figure  which  sometimes  occurs  in  these  spines.  They  are  sometimes  seen 
more  than  usually  tumid  and  irregularly  rugose :  this  he  imputes,  and  I 
am  assured  of  his  being  right,  to  the  spine  having  suffered  from  disease. 

The  second  species,  Cucumerina,  is  divisible  into  several  varieties,  in 
whichy  although  the  cucumber  form  is  preserved,  very  considerable 
diflerences  are  observable.  In  some,  the  surface  is  neither  striated  nor 
granulated ;  but  irregularly  and  slightly  nodular.  But  the  surface  in 
general  possessed  by  these  bodies,  is  formed  by  small  granular  or  denti- 
culated pmjectionsy  disposed  in  regular  rows.  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2, 6,  8,  15, 
16,  and  17. 
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Plate  IV.  Fig.  15,  is  one  of  the  cucumerine  species  of  the  largest  size; 
and  at  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2,  is  one  of  the  larger  are«  of  one  of  the  mam- 
millated  echinites,  with  a  narrower  spine  of  this  species  attached  to  it 
These  bodies,  whose  origin  was  so  long  a  subject  of  such  vague  con* 
jecture,  that  by  some  they  were  supposed  to  be  white  pepper  in  a  state 
of  petrifection,  may  also  now  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
echinites. 

The  cylindrical  and  longitudinal  sulcated  body,  Plate  FV.  Fig.  13,  is 
sometimes  found  among  the  fossils  of  Shepey  Island.  Its  figure  is 
undoubtedly  ambiguous,  it  having  some  appearance  of  a  small  Inanch 
of  a  tree ;  I,  however,  entertain  very  little  doubt  of  its  being  part  of  an 
echinital  spine. 

The  small  bones  and  teeth  of  the  echini  are  sometimes  jfbund  among 
the  fossil  remains  of  these  animals.  This  has  been  doubted  by  some ; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  some  of  these  fessib  from 
Switzerland. 


LETTER  VI. 


FOSSIL    SHELLS ARRANGEMENT    OF    LAMARCK    ADOPTED CHIL- 
TON  PATELLA....  FISSURELLA EMARGINULA CRBPIDITLA 

CONCHOLEPAS C^LVPTRiEA CONUS CYPRiEA OVULA 

TEREBELLUM......OLIVA ANCILLA VOLUTA MITRA CO* 

LUMBELLA MARGINELLA CANCELLARIA NASSA......PUK* 

PURA....B0CCINUM....EBURNA TEREBRA DOLIUM HARPA 

CASSIS STROMBUS PTEROCERA ROSTELLARIA Ml)  REX 

PUSUS PYRULA FASCIOLARIA PLEUROTOMA. 

JN  OTwiTHSTANDiNG  the  great  degree  of  judgment  displayed  by  the 
illustrious  Linnaeus,  in  his  systematic  arrangement  of  shells,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  proper  to  adopt  his  divisions  in  the  present  work.  It  must, 
I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  many  of  his  genera  are  too  compreli^nsive ; 
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added  to  which,  idnce  the  forming  of  his  classifieation,  several  shells  have 
been  discovered,  possessing  characters  which  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
placed  under  any  of  his  genera.  The  latter  circumstance  has  indeed 
taken  place  to  such  an  extent  with  respect  to  fossil  shells,  as  to  have 
j^ndered  the  formation  of  a  new  classification  absolutely  necessary • 

This  task  the  celebrated  Lamarck  has  accomplished,  with  such  inge- 
nuity and  care,  as  to  give  him  a  strong  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  every 
lover  of  science  :  and,  as  was  exceedingly  desirable,  he  has,  by  his  clas- 
sification, secured  the  admission  of  all  those  shells  which  are  found  in  a 
mineralized  stated. 

The  genius  and  accompanying  zeal,  possessed  by  this  philosopher,  has 
led  him  fully  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  obser- 
vations; and,  happily  for  science,  these  opportunities  have  been  afforded 
him  in  a  most  singular  degree.  His  situation,  as  professor  of  zoology, 
and  particularly  in  the  departments  of  insects,  shells^  madrepores,  &c. 
with  the  superintendance  of,  and  unrestrained  access  to,  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  must  have  furnished  him  with  unparalleled  opportu* 
nities  of  information. 

The  fossil  riches  of  the  country  too,  surrounding  Paris,  particularly 
as  to  shells,  exceed  those,  perhaps,  of  any  other  tract  of  a  similar  size. 
At  Courtagnon,  near  Rheims,  an  enormous  bank  of  fossil  shells  is  open, 
in  different  parts ;  among  which  are  very  few  that  were  known,  or  that 
>  had  been  described,  until  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  examination 
iX  Lamarck.  At  Grignon,  about  seven  leagues  from  Paris,  fossil  shells 
are  so  exceedingly  abundant,  that  M.  Defrance,  by  his  indefatigable 
industry,  has  collected  at  least  five  hundred  distinct  species,  more 
than  three  fourths  of  which  have  never  been  before  described.  These 
shells,  discovered  by  M.  Defrance,  are  most  correctly  copied, 
under  the  directions  of  the  professors  of  natural  history,  and  the  drawings 
are  carefully  preserved  in  the  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of  ready  exa- 
mination. 

^  This  part  of  Lunarck^s  laboiin  comineDces  in  Lu  jinmUs  d»  Museum  d^Htsiaire 
Noiwrdkf  Tome  h  p.  308,  ud  is  continued  through  the  succeeding  volumes. 
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It  id  true  that  this  bank  of  shells  appears  to  be  exacdj  corr^ 
with  that  which  exists  in  Hampshire,  the  fossils  of  which  have  been  so 
well  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  Brander  and  Solander.  But,  whilst 
the  Hampshire  fossils  are  generally  broketi,  from  the  very  soft  and  fragile 
state  to  which  they  are  reduced  by  the  mud  in  which  they  are  involved^ 
the  fossil  shells  of  France  are  found  in  the  highest  sliate  of  preservation : 
and  hence  numerous  species,  which  can  in  this  island  be  hardly  ever 
obtained,  are  there  found  in  a  perfect  state.  How  a^duouiriy  and  diic- 
cessfolly  M.  Lamarck  has  employed  these  several  advantages,  wfll  be 
manifested  by  the  arrangement  he  has  formed,  and  the  important  obsei^ 
vations  which  he  has  made. 

Of  the  testaceous  molluscse  he  considers  the  cephalous,  from  being 
the  most  perfect,  as  being  proper  to  form  the  first  order.  With  the 
exception  of  the  chiton,  all  the  other  cephalous  coochyliferus  mollusoe, 
he  observes,  are  simply  univalves,  whilst  the  acephalous  are  indosed  ki 
two  or  more  valves. 

Genus  L  Chiton*  An  oblong-elliptical,  convex,  multivalved  ^ell ;  with 
transverse  valves,  partly  lying  over  each  other,  in  a  row,  on  the  back 
of  the  animal. 

The  only  notice  which  I  find  taken  of  the  fossil  remains  of  this  adi- 
mal  is  by  Lamarck,  who  states,  that  the  separated  valves  only  are  found 
at  Grignon.  From  thb  separation  of  the  valves  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
determine  to  what  species  these  fossil  remains  belong,  but  conjectures 
l^t  it  is  to  C  octovaivii.  I  am  happy  in  possessing  a  very  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  fossil  testaceous  covering  of  this  animal  from  Grignon,  and 
in  its  confirming  the  opinion  of  M.  Lamarck,  as  to  the  number  of  its 
valves,  which  are  eight. 

This  fbsial  is  in  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  have  made  me  at 
one  time  suspect  its  being  only  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air;  but; 
an  examination  with  a  lens,  showed  not  only  the  adherent  matrix,  but 
two  species  of  extremely  minute  fosffll  serpulae  fixed  on  its  convex  surface. 

VOL,  III.  H 
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This  fossil  is  represented  Plate  V.  Fig.  5,  and  by  its  side  are  sketches  of 
the  minute  adherent. serpulse.  '•*'-, 

Lamarck,  adopting  certain  constant  characters,  which  seem  to  war- 
rant the  separation,  has  divided  the  shells  forming  the  Linnaean  genifi 
Patella,  into  the  five  next  following  genera. 

II.  Patella.  A  shield-formed  or  subconical,  and  not  spiral  uni valve,, 
without  perforation  or  marginal  fissure. 

It  appears  that  nine  species  have  been  found,  in  a  fossil  state,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris :   P.  ebngata,  P.  dulcis,  P.  saitatella,  P.  dilatata^ 
P.  Comucopiitj  P:  spirirostris,    P.  retortella^   P.  Pjermata,   and   P.  squankOh 
formis. 

The  patellite,  Plate  V.  Fig.  21,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  John  Hawker,  Esq.  of  Dudbridge,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  from 
the  stone  quarries,  near  Minchinhampton.  It  is  nearly  circular,  rising 
obliquely  into  a  depressed  distorted  cone,  and  is  marked  with  longitudinal 
radiating  undulated  rugae,  intersected  by  transverse  lines  of  growth* 
It  is  now  completely  spathose.  Its  matrix  is  a  light  calcareous  stone, 
formed  chiefly  of  Oolithi,  mixed  with  numerous  minute  shells. 

In  the  immense  shelly  cliffs  of  Harwich  and  of  the  neighbouring  co9st, 
I  have  found  an  acuminated,  slightly  striated  patellite,  in  every  respect 
resembling  P.  ungarica,  Linn.  The  longest  diameter  of  a  beautiful  and 
perfect  specimen  of  this  fossil,  is  full  two  inches  and  a  half  In  the  same 
cliff  I  find  a  patellite,  which  appears  to  correspond  very  closely  with 
P.  lavis  fusca.  List,  and  another  which  approximates  to  P.  spirifosiris. 
Lam. 

P.  cornucopia.  Lam.  is  a  beautiful  species.  Among  the  specimens 
which  I  possess  is  one  which,  although  it  has  the  general  character  of 
this  species,  is  much  narrower  than  those  depicted  by  Lamarck ;  but  I 
am  not  competent  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  species,  or  only  as  a  variety. 

Among  the  specimens  I  have  from  Grignon  is  P.  dilatata,  Lam«  and 
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another,  reseiiibling  It  in  form,  but  very  distinctly  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  rugae,  much  like  the  Gloucestershire  limpet.  I 
observe  the  same  characters  in  another  fossil  pateHa  from  the  valley  of 
Ronca,  in  the  Veronese. 

This  genus  presents  the  best  place  in  which  I  can  notice  the  remaric- 
able  limpet^like  shell  described  by  Da  Costa,  who  never  saw  but  four 
that  were  entire,  or  nearly  so.  He  places  it  among  the  patelte;  and 
sarfs:  "  These^  linipets  are  very  large ;  and,  like  the^  Cancholepast  resem- 
ble a  single  shell  of  a  bivalve.  They  seem  to  be  of  two  kinds,  and  are 
more  irregular  than  that  shell;  and,  instead  of  being  sulcated  length- 
wise, are  circularly  wrought,  or  in  a  transverse  manner,  with  very  high 
irregular  ridges,  not  thickly,  but  rather  thinly,  set.  The  shells  are  very 
thick  :  one  sort  is  high  or  copped,  the  other  is  broad  or  flattish."  Ele- 
ments of  Canchology,  p.  142.  The  specimens  which  I  possess  of  this  fos- 
sil are  not  sufficiently  illustrative  of  its  form.  I  have  however  given  a 
figure  of  one  of  them,  which  was  found  at  Pangbourn,  in  Berkshire, 
Plate  V.  Fig.  3.  t        ^ 

III.  Fismrella.  A  buckl6r  formed  univalve,  without  spire :  ^  the  ver- 
tex perforated,  with  an  ovate  or  oblong  opening. 

The  species  which  I  have  obtained  fi^om  the  Essex  clifis  nearly  resem- 
ble the  F.  labiata^  Lam; 

IV.  Emargimila.  An  obliquely  conical  univalve,  the  vertex  inclined, 
and  the  posterior  margin  slit  or  notched. 

I  have  repeatedly  found  a  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Essex  cliff, 
which,  in  its  elegantly  reticulated  or  cancellated  surface,  its  reclined 
vertex,  and  its  size,  agrees  with  P.  fismra^  as  figured  by  Pennant. 
PL  xc.  Fig.  152;  and  by  Lister,  Tab.  dxliii.  Fig.  28,  who  describes 
it  as  Patella  exigua,  alba,  cancellata,  Jissura  notabili  in  margine. 

Three  species  are  described  by  Lamarck :  JE.  costata,  E.  Clypeata,  and 
£.  radiola. 

V.  Crepidula.  An  oval  or  oblong  vaulted  univalve,  with  its  apex  in- 
clined to  one  end,  and  its  cavity  partially  divided  by  a  horizontal  plate. 
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VI.  Cmchokpas.  An  oval  vaulted  univalve,  th^  apex  incliiied  to  the 
left  sidPf  with  two  teeth  and  a  $inus  at  the  b^se  of  the  right  edge. 

No  shell  of  either  of  ^ese  genera  appean;  to  have  been  found 
fossil. 

'  VII.  Cafyptrea.  A  coooidal  univalve,  with  the  apex  erect,  entire,  and 
rather  pointed,  the  cavity  furnished  with  a  spirally  convoluted  lip  or 
diaphragm. 

It  is  to  this  genus,  as  Cafyptraa  trochifarmisf  that  Lamarck  refers  the 
fossil  which  Solander,  in  consequence  of  its  possessing  a  kind  of  spirov 
has  considered  as  a  trochus,  denominating  it  Trochw  aperius^  and  »i 
another  state,  tuherculated  and  more  depressed,  Trochus  ap^rcularis. 
Fossil.  Hautoniens.  Tab.  ix.  Fig.  1,  2,  3.  These  are  found  in  the  Hanopr 
shire  cliffi,  with  the  other  fossils^  figured  in  the  work  of  Brander^ 
just  referred  to.  They  are  also  found,  in  a  very  fragile  state,  hetweett 
Woolwich  and  Blackheath,  in  the  parish  of  Plumstead,  in  Kent.  La* 
Qiarck  also  describes  another  shell,  found  with  the  former  at  Grignco^ 
which  he  considers  as  a  distinct  species^  C.  crepidularis,  from  its  not  being 
completely  orbicular,  and  from  its  having  its  spire  bent  downwards^  a& 
in  the  crepidula. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  Plate  V.  Fig.  10,  found  in  t^p^e  Essex 
clifl^  appears  exactly  to  agree,  in  its  form,  with  Patella  sinensis^  Lin.  as 
figured  by  Lister,  Tab.  lxlvi.  Fig.  39.  It  forms  a  depressed  cone,, 
with  a  circular  base  and  mammillary  apex,  and  shoukl  perhaps  be  disfain-* 
guished  a&  Cafyptraa  sinensis.  Some  specimens  of  this  shell,  which  I  have 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Harwich,  have  their  upf>er  part 
completely  invested  with  a  mineralized  spongy,  or  alcyonic  mass. 

VIU.  Conus.  A  turbinated,  convoluted,  inversely  conical  univalve : 
the  aperture  long,  narrow,  toothless,  and  not  contracted  at  the  base. 

Of  the  genus  Conus^  Lamarck  describes  four  species,  as  founfd  at  Cour- 
tagnon  and  Grignon : — C.  Antediluvianusy  C.  deperditus,  C.  turritus,  and 
C.  Strambdtdes. 

C.  deperdittis,  distinguished  by  its  cl^nneUed  spire,    I  have  als0^  ob« 
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tained  from  the  Veronese  territory.  From  this  place  I  also  obtained 
the  fossil  shell,  Plate  Y.  Fig.  1,  which  very  nearly  accwds  with  C.  Strang 
boides,  Lam.  being  subfusiform  and  transversely  striated,  with  a  nodular 
spire:  the  nodules,  however,  appearing  to  be  more  projecting,  and 
turns  of  the  spire  more  acute,  than  in  the'  shell  described  by  La- 
marck. 

IX.  Cypraa.  An  ovate  convex  univalve,  with  the  margins  involuted; 
spire  small,  and  nearly  covered  over ;  the  opening  long,  narrow,  and 
toothed  on  both  sides. 

When  we  consider  that  the  markings  of  the  recent  shell  of  the  genus 
Cypnea  fi^uently  determine  the  species,  and  that  these  markings  are 
lost  in  the  mineralization  of  the  shell ;  and  when  it  is  also  considered, 
th^  even  the  forms  of  the  shells  are  considerably  different,  at  different 
periods  of  their  g^wth,  we  must  see  how  difficult  it  will  c^en  be  to 
detemiae  whether  any  specific  analogy  exist,  or  not,  between  the 
recent  and  the  fossil  sbelL 

Lamarck  describes  three  fossil  species:  C.  pediculus,  C.  inflatOj  and 
€^  Sulcosa,,  as  being  found  at  Grignon. 

I  have  found  several  of  this  genus  in  the  Essex  clifi^  which  I  am  dis- 
posed to  refer  to  C:  pediculm.  The  striae  must,  however,  be  acknow-^ 
ledged  to  be  finer  and  closer  than  in  the  recent  shell.  They  are  per- 
haps nearer  allied  to  C.  Costata^  Linn. 

The  sulcated  specimen,  Plate  V.  Fig,  24,  fh)m  Verona,  appears  to 
merits  from  its  size^  the  being  considered  as  a  species  distinct  {vfxtk  any 
at  present  known.  Other  species,  with,  a  smooth  surface,  are  also 
«l>toin«d  from  the  Veioncse  territoiy. 

X*  OvuUl.  a  tumid  univalve,  more  or  less  elongated  in  a  point,  at 
the  ends ;  the  edges  involuted,  and  the  opening  longitudinal,  and  without 
teeth  on  the  left  side. 

Bruguiere  separated*  from  the  genus  Bulla,  of  Linnseus,  the  Buiia 
ovum,  volva,  &c.  those  shells  which,  Iiaving  their  edges  rolled  inwards, 
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being  elongated  at  their  extremities,  and  not  being  dentated  on  their 
left  side,  seemed  to  constitute  a  distinct  genus :  these  he  has,  therefore, 
eollected  under  this  genus,  of  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  have  been 
found  fossil. 

XL  Terebellum.  A  convoluted  univalve,  with  an  acute  apex.  The 
opening  longitudinal,  narrow  upwards,  notched  at  the  base,  and  tooth- 
less.    The  columella  truncated. 

i  Bulla  terebellum  of  Linnaeus  is  also  separated  from  the  genus  Bulla  by 
Lamarck,  who  observes  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  Strombus  than  to 
Bulla ;  it  differing  from  the  latter  in  the  notch  at  the  base  of  its  opening, 
and  by  the  columella  being,  as  it  were,  truncated  at  its  lower  part,  as 
in  Strombi. 

A  fossil  shell  of  this  genus  is  figured  by  Brander,  Fossil  hauton.  Tab.  !• 
Fig.  29,  a.  and  Tab.  vi.  /.  75,  as  one  of  the  Hampshire  fossils,  and 
named  by  Solander,  Bulla  sopita  et  volutata.  It  is  a  thin  subcylindrical 
shell,  with  no  spire.  A  shell  of  the  same  species,  named  by  Lamarck 
Terebellum  convolutumf  is  found  in  considerable  number  at  Grignon; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  very  fiagile  nature,  many  are  found  in  a  per- 
fect state,  proving  that  they  must  have  lived  in  the  region  in  which  they 
are  found.  The  recent  analogue  of  this  shell  is  not  known.  Another 
species,  T.  fusiformey  is  also  found  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

XII.  Oliva.  A  subcylindrical  univalve,  notched  at  its  base.  The 
turns  of  the  spire  separated  by  a  channel.  The  columella  striated 
obliquely. 

The  genus  Voluta,  of  Linnseus,  comprehends  many  shells,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  certainly  require  their  separation  into  other  genera. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  Lamarck  with  much  care.  Oliva  is 
a  genus  which  he  found  necessary  thus  to  form,  Linnoeus  having  consi- 
dered all  the  olives  as  only  varieties  of  one  species  of  volute,  which  he 
named  Voluta  oliva. 

Lamarck  describes  three  species  of  this  genus  found  in  the  neighbour* 
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hood  of  Paris:  O.  canalifera,  O  mitreoUii  and  O.  Laumontiana.  Shells  of 
this  genus,  but  not  in  a  state  to  allow  of  their  species  b^ing  deteridinedi 
are  also  found  in  the  Vincentine  territory.  ; .-  ,  v  :         •' 

XIII.  Ancilla.  An  oblong  subcylindrical  janivalvet,  with  a  short  spire, 
not  channeled:  the  aperture  effused,  and  its  base.slightly  notched,  z  A 
thick  oblique  fold  at  the  base  of  the  columella.  •  :\  . 

The  separation  of  these  shells  from  those  of  the  genus  Qlim,  .appears 

» 

to  be  hardly  necessary;  the  ohiy  material  difference  beii^  that  tho$ie 
which  he  places  under  the  litter  genus  have  not  the.  tixrm^  of  the  spire 
separated  by  a  channel,  as  is  the  case  with  those  which  .ai*e  allotted  to 
the  former  genus.  Four  species  of  these  shells  are  found  .  at.  Orignoll 
and  Courtagnon  :  A.  buccinoides,  A.  subulala,  A.  olivulaj  and  .df. -c^ 
naUfera.  ■    '        ^     .  "  . 

The  characteristic  of  the  genus  Voluta^^oi  Linnaeus,. (th(g  (folded  colu-p 
mella,  is  doubtlessly  much  too  general,  and  belongs^ito  many  shells 
which  require .  to  be  arranged  . under  separate  genera.^ .  Bkiuguiere,  in 
the  first  place,  separated  those  shells  which  were  not  notched  at  their 
base;  since  which,  Lamarck  has  taken  from  this  Linns^n  genus  sudi 
shells  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  capable  of  forming  the '  xiew . genera, 
mit/a,  colo?nbclla,  margmella,  cancelUiria,  Hud  turbinella.  >'  / 

XIV.  Voluta.  An  ovate  subventricose  univalve ;  the  apex. papillary; 
and  base  emarginated.  The  columella  plicated :  the  inferior  pUc^ 
being  largest  or  longest.  .  ,. 

In  this  genus  are  comprised,  Voluta  Citfiara,  Lam.:  Encyc.  T.  3.34, 
Fig.  1.;  Citharadus,  Chemn,  Vol.  xi.  /?.  297,  7^6.  212,  ,F/^.  2098^ 
2099  This  shell  is  remarkable  for  the  beaJutiful  polish  whicbit  retains.f 
F.  Spinosa,  Lam.;  S trombus  Spinosus,  Linn.;  S.  luctator,}  Brand,  Fo€s^x 
Fig,  Q5,  List.  Tab.  1033.  This  ishell  is  singularly  beautiful,  retaining 
not; only  its  perfect  form  and  its  polish,  but  its  orange-coloured,  trans- 
verse stripes.  V.  Muscialis,  Lam.  is  Str.  luctator,  Brand.  Fig.  65.  In 
F.  muricina  and  V.  Costaria,  of  Lamarck,  is  instanced  the  ambiguity  so 
frequently  obsertable  in  fossil  shells :  the  general  form  .of  murex  in  the 


b'M  8iiigular»:tbat  I  he^tated  in  determining  its  genus.  It  h^the  pro- 
mkifences  of  a  murex>  the  folds  of  a  volute^  and  the  general  appearance, 
with  th6  notch^  <f(  a.  bucciniim ;  and  yet,  its  other  characters  and  agree- 
meota^  determine  its  place  to  be  among  the  cancellaris.  He  describes 
two  species  of  this  genus  as  fossils :  C.  coslulata  and  C.  voluiella. 

XIX.  Nassai  An  oval  univalve,  the  opening  terminating  inferiorly 
with  an  oblique  notch,  a  little  channelled ;  the  base  of  the  columella 
hiding  the  notch,  in  part,  and  appearing  to  be  pbliquely  truncated. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  fossil  shells  of  this  genus  are  known. 

XX.  Putpur0.  An  ovate  univalve,  its  surface  being  rather  rough 
with  spines  or  tubercles ;  the  aperture  notched,  and  slightly  channeled 
in  die  lower  part ;  the  columella  naked,  flat,  depressed,  and  terminating 
in  a  point  at  the  base* 

Purpura  lapillus,  Buccinum  lapiilus  of  Linnaeus,  is  the  only  species  found 
fossil  by  Lamarck. 

XXI.  Buccinum.  An  ovate  elongated  univalve;  opening  oblong, 
notched  in  the  lower  part,  and  with  no  canal ;  columella  convex,  fiill 
and  naked. 

^Brliguiere  reduced  the  LinnsBan  genus  Bucchiutn,  by  taking  from  it 
the  gefitera  terebra  and  cassis.  Lamarck  has  carried  this  reduction  still 
further,  by  fotming,  with  some  of  the  shells,  the  genera , /(m/z/i,  harpu, 
nassfi,  &c.  Those  shells  only  are  now  disposed  by  Lamarick,  under  the 
genus  B.iuxinum;  ^  possess  the  above  characters.. 

Buccinum  Stromboides^  Lam.  from  Grignou,  is  distinguishable  by  its 
full  slightly  ribbed  lip,  which  focms  somewhat  of  a  stron^boidal  sinus  at 
its  attiMiJMnent  to  the  spire.  This  ^hell  in  general  ppg^esses  a  considerable 
pejiish:  and,  as  in  this  specimen,  Plate  V.  Fig.  20,  it  frequently  shows 
spnae  oC  its  or^nal  cdour.  It  appears  that^sii^  species  have  been  found 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  :  B.  stromhoides,  B.  striaffilum,  B.,  terebrak,  B.  th^ 
cmsatum^  B-  bistriatum,  and  B.  clavaiulatum. 

B.  bistriaum^  and  B*  dtcuaatuih,  of  Lamarck,  ,are«  l  ^uspect;^  both 
found  m  the  £ssex  cUff. 
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XXII.  Ebkrm^ :  An  oval  or  eldn(ga4;ed,.*niyaW^j:th«.,iji^ti  edg«i  yeiy 


dntire;  the  opening  oblong,  and  notched  at  th^bdt«oi»;i'th^fcoltrti:^11#l 
umbilicated,  and  slightly  grooved  at  its  base;  -  >  ;"> '  '  ■■■'''-■  "■  ■"  ■-•'-:<•-:  ^^tfm 
■  Bticemiifn  glalTahmi,  Linn.  Lkia;  Tttfi.  ^A,'  'Fiff:9,  is' given  aS'-^e  j 
type  of  this  genus  by  Lamarck,  who  mentions  this  genus  only  in'lvi*^ 
Sysfane  ites  Animmi.v  sans  fertebres,  not  noticing'it'at  all  among  the  ^b&ils'] 
of  the  enviiTHis  of  Paris.  A  shell,  however,  exists' among  the'Efsei^l 
fossils,  which,  except  in  having  the  columella  hardly  umbilicated,  seeml*' 
very  nearly  to  approximate  to  this  gemis,  and  to  the  particular  she!?] 
B.  glabrahijn,  which  is  given  as  its  type.        '  "''^   '■  ■''  '    ■    ■  ' 

This   shell,    which    I    will   venture    to  calI''!B.'';^firfWii/ri,*  ife   figiiiie^ 
Plate  V.   Fig.  25.  ''     '■    " 

XXIII.  Terehra.  A  turreted and subulated univalve:  the  o])eningshfflf(i 
and  notched  in  the  lower  part.     The  basin  of  the  columella  twisted.  ' 

Two  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  enVirorls  of  Paris:    T'.'Jttff'l 
cat^la  and  T.  scalarhia.     T.  pt/raiiilii  is  represented  Plate  V.   Flg^.  7.' 
'' XXIV".  Dolhim.     A  suhgiobularventruse  univalve,  ribbed  circularly'  i 
acfoss;  the  right  lip  demoted  or  creiuilated  through  its  whole  length;' 
The  opening  oblong,  ample,  and  notched  at  the  bottom.  ' 

No  shell  of  this  genus  appears  to  have  been  found  tbssil. 
XXV.  Hari>a.     An  ovate,    ventricose    univalve,    witli    longitudinal  1 
compressed  ribs,    terminating  superiorly  in  an   angle  or  a  point;    the 
opening  notched  in  the  lower  point,  and  with   no  canal;    the  colth^l 
niella  smooth,  with  an  acute  base.  '  ,   nil 

This  genus  comprises  those  shells  which  had  been  referred  by  Lin^l 
iia?us  to  the  genus  Bucdmim,  and  entirely  to  the  species  Buccmum  harpa. 
T^se  shells,  like  most  of  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned;'  j 
are  sea  shells,  and  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  climates.  The  onlyl 
shell  which  I  have  of  this  genus,  is  one  which,  although  if  posses.ses  suP- 
ficietit  characters  to  mark  its  genus,  is  too  much  injured  and  involved  in 
pyrites,  to  allow  its  species  to  be  determined.  Its  parallef  compressed, 
and  obliquely  inclined  ribs,  with  the  pointed  angle  at  their  summit,  and 
the  smooth  columella,  completely,  however,  determine  its  genus.    This 
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shell  was  found  iu  a  stiiatum  of  dark  pyritous  clay»  at  Brentford,  on  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Trimmere. 

J^jaoiarck  describes  but  one  fossil  species,  /f.  mutica,  as  found  near 
Park  1 , 

;XXVIi  Cassis.  A  gibbose  ventricose  univalve;  the  aperture  longi* 
tudinal  apd  subdentated,  and  terminating  in  a  short  reflected  canaL 
The  coluinella  plicated  in  its  lower  part ;  and  the  left  lip  flattened,  and 
forming  9.  ridge  onithebody  of  the  shell. 

Cassis  carifiata.  Lam. ;  Buccinum  nodosum,  Soland.  and  Brander ;  is  a 
beaiitifiil  fossil  species  of  this  genus. 

A  very  beautiful  fossil  shell  is  found  in  a  hill  in  Arragon,  at  above  a 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  nodulous  rugas,  on  the  left  side,  at  the 
lower  flattened  part  of  the  columella,  the  dentated  right  lip,  the  xe- 
verted  sinus,  and  the  globose  cassideal  form,  determine  its  genus ;  whilst 
its  transverse  rounded  ribs,  and  nodular  risings  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sheU,.  mark  its  species  as  different  from  any  recent  shell  with 
which  I  have  been  able  to  compare  it.  It  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length. 

The  hills  of .  Tuscany  also  yield  some  fine  specimens  of  this  genus. 
One  of  these,  about  half  the  size  of  the  preceding  fossil,  possesses  most 
of  its  characters;  but  its  spire  projects  more,  and  is  formed  of  six  turns; 
and  the  mouth  contracts,  in  its  upper  part,  into  a  sinus,  between  the 
body  of  the  shell  and  the  right  lip.  The  surface  of  this  shell  is  smooth. 
A  second  of  these  Tuscan  cassidites  is  still  longer  in  its  spire,  which  is 
formed  of  seven  turns,  and  is  characterized  by  regular  transverse  circu- 
lar markings.  In  a  third,  the  surface  is  marked  by  lines  similarly  dis- 
posed, but  alternately  larger  and  smaller ;  and  the  teeth  of  the  right 
lip  are  very  prominent  and  distinct.  The  general  characters  of  these 
shells  very  much  accord  with  Buc.  recurvirostnun,  Linn,  as  figured  by 
Lister,  PL  1016,  No.  75. 

These  shells  were  found  by  Mr.  Strange  in  the  sandy  hills  of  Tus- 
cany;  and  were  introduced,  with  some  other  curious  fossils,  in  two 
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plates  engraved  for  him  by  AntoDio  Gregorio/  from  drawings  of  Giu- 
seppe M^naboni.  In  the  description  of  these  plates  he  designates*  these 
shelh9iB  Buceinihcassides. 

In  one  of  the  plates,  and  under  the  same  designation,  is  the  uncom- 
mon shell  r^resented  Plate  V.  Fig.  17  and  19«  This  also  was  found  in 
the  Tuscan  hills ;  and,  according  to  Knorr,  it  has  also  beerx  found  in 
Piedmont  The  last  turn  of  this  shell,  i^  extremely  large,  when  con>- 
pared  with  the  other  four  turns.  The  spire  projects  but  very  l,ittle. 
The  body,  of  the  shell  is  smooth,  slight  traces  of  transverse  strias  only 
being  observable.  The  right  lip  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  den- 
tated  on  its  iuoer  surface.  The  left  lip  is  extended  along  the  body  of 
the  shell,  up  to  the  termination  of  the  right  lip.  The  aperture  in  the 
middle  part  is  oval,  but  terminates  upwards,  in  a  considerable  groove, 
which  runs  between  the  right  lip  and  the  body  of  the  shell ;  and  down- 
wards>  in  a  short  reflected  canal.  A  thick  projecting  fold  runs  up  from 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  lip,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  next 
q>iral  turn. 

Three  species  have  been  found  in  the  environs  of  Paris :  C.  harpa- 
farmis,  C.  cancellata^  and  C.  carinaia. 

The  fossil  shell,  I  believe  from  France,  Plate  V.  .Fig.  23,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  singular  with  respect  to  its  mixture  of  characters. 
Viewed  at  its  back,  it  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  shell  of  the  genus 
Harpa^  but  in  its  front,  its  summit,  its  long  slightly  dentated  aperture, 
plaited  columella,  and  widely  extended  left  lip,  show  its  most  proper 
place  to  be  under  the  genus  Cassis^  notwithstanding  that  the  inferior  ter- 
mination of  the  aperture,  is  that  of  a  buccinum,  instead  of  the  short 
reflected  canal  of  cassis ;  and  that  it  has  the  flat  broad  columella  of  Buc- 
dnum  patulum,  Linn,  or  Purpura  palula^  Lam. 

This  shell  agrees,  in  some  of  its  apomalies,  with  the  description  of 
Valuta  depressa,  Lam. ;  but  it  seems  to  differ  from  that  shell,  which,  how* 
ev^er,  I  have  not  seen.    . 

XXVII.  Strombus.     A.  slightly .  veqtricbse  univalve,  terminating  at  its 
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base  in  a  sfeort  notched  of  truecated  canal:  The  lip  enlarges  vrith  age,; 
appearihg  like  a  '  plain,  entire,-  dnd  single  lobated  wing,  with  a  groote 
in  its  lower  part.  This  last  circumstance  appears  to  b^  particuliariy  cha- 
racterietie  of  this  genus.  c.  •.*'  .  .1;   ;  .n 

Lamarck  describes  but  one  shell  of  this  gehus  as  found  in  the  neigh^' 
boufhood  of  Paris.  This  is  Str^ilms  cmatk,  resembling^  in  many  re- 
spects, the  rastellilria  fisturellu  of  the*  next  gentis,  but  differing  from  it  iri 
having  a  groove  on  its  right  edge.    -  .    •:  :  :j.< 

Fossil  shells  of  this  genus  are  very  rare.  Some  of  extraordinary  pre- 
servation have,  however,  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  Arragon.  In 
the  Yeronescr  also,  afe  found  small  alated  strombi,  in-very  elrcelleht 
preservation,  although  very  mriMih  changed  in"  colour,  apparently  from 
ferruginous  impregnation. 

XXVIII.  Pteroca-a.  A  ventricose  shell,  terminated  inferiorlv,-  bv  an 
elongated  canal ;  the  right  edge  dilating  with  age  into  a  dictated  wing;' 
and  having  a  sinus  towards  its  base. 

Strombus  lambis,  Linn,  is  the  type  of  this  genus,  none  of  the  species 
of  which  are  known  to  me  to  exist  in  a  fossil  state. 

XXIX.  Rostellaria.  A  slightly  turreted  or  fusiform  univalve,  termi- 
nating at  its  base  in  a  lengthened  canal,  similar  to  a  sharp  beak.  The 
lip  whole  Hordentated,  and  dilated  with  age ;  wkh  a  groove  contiguous 
to  the  canal. 

This  genus  is  (distinguished  by  the  sinus  of  the  inferior  part  of  the 
right  edge  being  contiguous  with  the  canal  in  the  beaik  of  the  shell,  whieh 
does  not  take  place  io  the  Pterocera  and  Strombi. 

The  most,  remarkable  fossil  shell  of  this  genus  is,  Rostellmnn  macraptera^ 
Lam.;  Strombus  nmphis,  Brander.  Brand  Foss.  p.  34,  PL  6,  Ftg.7§^ 
found  in  Hampshire,  and  at  Courtagnon,  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  &c.  in 
France.  This  large  and  handsome  fossil,  so  finely  displayed  in  Bran- 
der's  work,  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  right  lip,  which  is  formed* 
into  a  wide,  round,  and  rather  thin  wing,  extending  from  the  canal  at 
the  base,  over  the  body  of  the  i^U  and  a  great  part  of  the  spire.     All 
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Lamarck  describes  only  three  species  of  this  genus  as  found  fossil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris :  R.  macroptera,  R.  columbaria,  R.fissureUa. 

XXX.  Murex.  An  ovate  or  oblong  univalve,  with  a  channeled  base 
and  varicosely  tumid ;  rough,  spinous,  or  fringed  longitudinal  and  pro- 
jecting sutures. 

By  confining  the  murices  to  the  shells  thus  characterized,  shells  are 
excluded,  with  which  Bruguiere  and  Xamarck  have  formed  the  genera 
cerithium,  fusus,  pyrukL,  pleurotama,  and  fasciolaria.  In  the  murices,  the 
canal,  neither  suddenly  truncated  nor  abruptly  turned  back,  the  colu- 
mella with  no  fold,  and  the  left  lip  of  the  opening  always  more  or  less 
apparent^  always  determine  the  genus. 

Murex  tripterus,  of  Brander,  Born,  and  Lamarck,  is  found  frequently 
fossil  in  Hampshire,  and  at  Grignon,  in  France;  Brander,  Foss.  PL  in. 
Fig.  79  and  80.  Lamarck  informs  us,  that  its  recent  analogue  exists  in 
the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia. 

M.  Contabulatus,  Lam.  is  doubtless  a  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 
M.  tricarinatusj  Lam.  M.  asper,  Brand.  Fossil  liant.  Fig.  77,  78,  is  very 
remarkable  for  the  spinous  projections  proceeding  from  its  frondose 
ridges. 

The  shell,  Plate  V.  Fig.  16,  is  rather  a  rare  shell  in  the  Essex  cliff. 
It  is  fusiform.  The  turns  of  its  spire,  which  are  generally  six,  are  thinly 
set  with  not  very  prominent  rug®,  which,  with  faint  transverse  striae,  are 
also  observable  on  the  body  of  the  shell ;  the  opening  is  smooth  on  each 
side,  and  the  canal  is  rather  patent.  The  rugae,  continued  to  the  body 
of  the  shell,  induce  me  to  term  this  shell  Murex  nigosns. 

A  fossil  murex  is  much  more  frequently  found  in  this  cliff,  which 
aeems  to  agree  exactly  with  M.  comeus,  Linn,  as  figured  by  Lister, 
Anim.  AngL  t.  3,  /.  4,  who  says  it  is  found,  but  rarely,  on  the  Scarbo- 
rough coast. 

The.  shell  represented  Plate  V.  Fig.  22,  is  a  shell  from  the  same  cliff, 
of  very  curious  structure;  it  appears  to  be  M.  Erinaceus,  Linn.  Its 
specific  characters  are,  an  oblong  ovate  form^  the  spine  formed  by  five 
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canal. 

The  original  shell,  with  the  twirls  passing  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
of  which  the  one  just  spoken  of  may  be  considered  as  a  variety,  has  not 
been  yet  mentioned  as  liaving  been  found  in  the  Essex  cliff!  Dale,  in- 
deed, queries  whether  Buccinum  rostraltnn,  out  of  Harwich  cliff,  thus 
mentioned  by  M'^oodward,  Catalogue,  PaU  ii.  p.  37,  e.  115,  may  not  be 
referable  to  this  shell :  but  this  can  hardly  be  supposed,  from  so  general 
a  designation ;  since,  having  so  strongly  particularized  the  reverse  shell, 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  omitted  to  point  out  this  as  being  the 
same  shell,  turning  in  the  ordinary  direction. 

In  the  many  visits  which  my  late  respected  friend,  Dr.  Menish,  paid 
to  this  cliff,  he  discovered  two  specimens  of  this  shell,  Avith  the  whirls  in 
the  ordinary  direction.  My  repeated  researches  having  been  always 
unsuccessful,  I  purchased  these  shells  from  Dr.  Menish's  collection. 

One  of  these  seems  to  differ  from  the  heterostrophe  in  not  having  its 
whirls  so  obliquely  disposed,  in  the  spire  not  being  so  long,  in  the 
aperture  being  every  way  larger,  and  in  the  left  lip  rising  higher,  and 
being  larger  and  more  detached.  The  other  is  a  very  old  shell,  and 
measures  full  five  inches  in  length,  and  three  in  width. 

A  shell,  which  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  this  last-mentioned  fos- 
sil, has  been  found  on  the  coast  of"  New  Holland  ;  but  the  columella,  in 
this  shell,  is  so  nearly  naked,  as,  I  think,  renders  it  specifically  different, 
A  recent  shell  is  however  found  on  the  Essex  coast,  turning  the  right 
way,  which  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  agrees,  in  its  specific  characters, 
with  the  heterostrophe. 

Lamarck  describes  seventeen  species  of  this  genus  as  found  fossil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  :  M.  iriplems,  M.  trkarimius,  M.  contabuhtm, 
M.  calciirapa,  M.  crispus,  M.  frondosus,  M.  dathratus,  M.  cinguUUus, 
M.  slriaiulus,  M.  canceUinus,  M.  pyrasier,  M.  teiiiliostts,  M.  colubrinus, 
M.  Vipermts,  M.  nodularius,  M,  rcticulosus,  and  M.  tnbifcr. 
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XXXI.  Ftmts.  A  subfusifbrm  univalve,  ventricose  in  its' middle  or 
lower  part,  with  a  canaliculated  base,  ainl  no  varicose  sutures ;  an  elon- 
gated spire,  a  smooth  columella,  and  the  lip  not  slit. 

This  genus  is  formed  by  Lamarck  of  shells  which  were  comprised  in 
the  genus  Murex  of  Linnaeus,  and  in  the  genus  Fusus  of  Bruguiere,  who 
had  also  retained  in  it  pyrula^  fasciolaria^  and  pleurotoma,  with  which  La- 
marck has  formed  separate  getiera,  Murex  longavus.  Brand,  is  very 
properly  disposed  under  this  genus,  by  Lamarck,  as  Fusus  longavus. 
Murex  deformis,  Brand,  is  also  brought  here  as  Fusus  clavellatus.  Fusus 
rugosus  he  considers  as  the  same  shell  as  Murex  porrectus.  Brand. 

Lamarck  has  discovered,  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  thirty-three  species 
of  this  genus  which  he  has  so  much  diminished :  F.  rugosus,  F.  Noie, 
F.  longavus,  F.  clavellatus,  F.  aciculatus^  F.  subulatus,  F.  hordeolum,  F.  irt" 
tortus,  F.  polygonus,  F.  ahbreviatus,  F.  excisus,  F.  minutus,  F.  asperulus, 
F.  plicatus,  F.  scalaroides,  F.  coronatus,  F.  alligatus,  F.  marginatus,  F.  no- 
dulosus,  F.  angulatus,  F.  uniplicatus,  F.  funiculosus,  F.  heptagonus,  F.  sub- 
carinatus,  F.ficulneus,  F.  bulbifomiis,  F.  terebralis,  F.  citharellus,  F.  lavi- 
gatus,  F.  striatulatus,  F.  biplicatus,  F.  variabilis,  and  F.  truncatdlus. 

XXXII.  Pyrula.  A  somewhat  pyriform  univalve,  swelling  in  the 
upper  part,  with  no  variciform  sutures,  and  having  i  a  caudated  canali- 
culated base  and  a  short  spire. ,-.  The  columella  smooth,  and  the  lip 
not  slit. 

P.  laevigata  and  clathrata.  Lam.  approximate  to  Bulla  ficus,  Linn. 
P.  subcarinata^  Lam.  has  much  of  the  form  of  Voluta  labrella,  but  has  no 
fold  on  the  columella.  P.  nexilis.  Lam.  is  Murex  nexilis  of  Brander. 
P.  lavigata.  Lam.  also  agrees,  I  think,  with  No.  54,  of  Brander. 

Six  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  fossil  by  Lamarck  :  P.  litoi- 
gata,  P.  sxibcarinata,  P.  tricarinata,  P.  elegans,  P.  clathrata,  and  P.  nexilis. 

XXXIII.  Fasciolaria.  A  subfusiform  univalve,  channeled  at  its  base, 
without  any  projecting  isutures,  and  having  two  or  three  very  oblique 
folds  on  the  columella. 

This  genus  is  represented  by  Murex  tulipa,  Linn.  List.  Conch.  T.  910, 
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/.  1.  rt  911,/.  2.     No  fossil  shells  appear  to  have  been  fouAd,  which 
can  be  referred  to  this  genus. 

XXXI V.  Pleurotoma.  A  fusiform,  or  somewhat  turreted  univalve, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  opening  channeled,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
lip  notched. 

The  shells  of  this  genus  had  been  separated  from  the  murices ;  and, 
on  account  of  their  form,  had  been  disposed  by  Bruguiere  in  the  genus 
,Fusus.  But  the  notch  in  the  lip,  resulting,  necessarily,  from  a  peculiar 
organization  in  the  animal,  fully  authorizes  their  arrangement  in  a  dis- 
tinct genus.  This  separation  of  Pleurotoma  from  Fjisus,  as  is  justly 
observed  by  Lamarck^  appears,  indeed,  to  be  indicated  by  the  con- 
siderable number  of  species  which  each  of  these  genera  contains.  Of 
this  genus  only,  he  obtained  twenty-five  species  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  :  PL  filosaj  P.  lineolata^  P.  cUwicularis,  P.  glabrata,  P.  margiriata, 
P.  transversaria,  P.  catenata,  P.  dentata,  P.  undata,  P.  mvltinoda^  P.  crenu- 
lata,  P.  bkatenata,  P.  costellata,  P,  plicata,  P.  sulcata,  P.  curvicosta,  P.  fur- 
cata,  P.  nodulosa,  P.  ventricosa,  P.  terebralis,  P.  granulata,  P.  injlexa, 
P.  turrella,  P.  striarella,  et  P.  decussata. 

Plate  V.  Fig.  26,  represents  a  beautiful  species  of  this  genus,  from 
France. 

s 
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LETTER  Vll. 

rOSSIL     SHELLS     CONTINy£D. CRRITUIUM TROCHUS.^*^.  SO^A^ 

RIUM TURBO MONQD01^TA.....D£LPHINULA CYCLOSTOMA.... 

SCALARIA TURRITELLA PUPA JANTHINA .^BULLA.....BU- 

LIMUS....<^ACHATINA PHASIANELJ.A LYMNiEA PYRAMI- 

DELLA MELANIA AURICULA....*VOLV  ARIA.....AMPULLAEIA 

PLANORBIS HELIX......HELICINA.....NERITA NATICA  ......TES- 

TACELLA....STOMATIA....CARINARIA HALIOTIS SIGAEEO'US.... 

ARGONAUTA, 

XXXV.  v^ERiTHiUM.  A  turreted  univalve,  with  an  oblique  opening ; 
the  base  terminated  by  a  short  truncated  or  recurved  channel,  and  end- 
ing upwards  in  a  channel  more  or  less  distinct 

This  genus,  so  plainly  marked  by  the  oblique  opening,  with,  as  it  were, 
a  reversed  groove  in  its  supwior  part,  was  formed  by  Bruguiere  from 
shells  possessing  these  generic  characters,  and  which  had  been  retained 
by  Linnaeus  in  the  genera  Murer,  Strombus,  and  Trochus. 

It  is  well  observed,  by  Lamarck,  that,  since  the  extreme  diversity  of 
the  protuberant  parts  on  the  surfece  of  these  shells,  as  well  as  the  regu- 
larity and  elegance  in  which  they  are  disposed*  leaves  hardly  any  pos- 
sible form  of  which  nature  does  not  here  show  a  pattern,  one  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  architecture  might  receive  from  the  species  of 
this,  and  indeed  of  the  preceding  genus,  a  choice  of  models  which 
might  be  well  worthy  of  being  employed  for.  the  embellishment  of  co- 
lumns, &c. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  only,  this  assiduous  investigator  has 
discovered  sixty  species  of  this  genus. 

C.  intaruptum,  C.  liexaganum,  C.  serratum,  C.  tricarinatum,  C.  vittatum, 
C.  clavatulatum,^C.  eckidnoides,  C.  angulosum,  C.  cristatum,  C.  calcitrapoideSf 
C.  denticulatum,  C.  umbrellatum,  C.  lamellosunif  C  thiara,  C  muiabile, 
C.  semicoronatum,  C.  cinctum^  C.  plicatum,  C.  conoideurrif  C  confluens, 
G.  clavus,  C.  bdccillum,  C.  scabrum,  C.  asperellum,  C.  turritellatum,  C  mitra, 
C.  pleurotofnoides,  C.  involuturh,  C.  tuba^adosum^  C.  bicarinatum,  C.  trochleare, 
C,  trochiforme,  C  muricoides,  C.  purpura^  C.  canoidale^  C.  subulatum,  C.  la^ 
pidorum,  C.  petricolum,  C.  spiratum,  C.  columnare^  C.  substriatum,  C.  qua" 
drisulcatum,  C.  umbilicatum,  C.  perforatum,  C.  clavosum,  C.  cancellatum, 
C.  sendgranosum,  C.  acicula,  C.  terebrale,  C.  inversum,  C.  melanoide,  C.  larva, 
C.  gracile,  C.  incertum,  C.  emarginatum,  C.  rugosum,  C.  giganteum,  C.  nu- 
dum, C.  unisulcatum,  and  C  turritellatum. 

Observing  on  the  numerous  species  of  this  fossil,  M.  Lamarck  says, 
we  may  with  reason  be  exceedingly  astonished  at  seeing  so  many  spe- 
cies of  one  genus,  almost  all  of  which  are  unknown  to  the  naturalist,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  found  in  one  spot ;  and  adds,  that  we  are  hence 
authorized,  in  some  degree,  in  believing  that  the  remains  of  fossil  shells, 
which  are  found  inland,  are  there  more  abundant  than  the  shell-fish 
which  now  inhabit  our  seas.     Annates  du  Museum,  8(c.  Tome  in.  p.  441.   - 

The  specimen  of  C.  spiratum,  Plate  VL  Fig.  6,  is  particularly  inte- 
resting, from  its  substance  being  completely  calcedonic.  At  first  view 
it  might  be  supposed  to  be  merely  a  cast ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the 
whole  substance  of  the  shell  being  now  a  very  transparent  calcedony, 
displaying  distinctly  the  minutest  characters  of  the  species.  A  row  of 
large  tubercles,  placed  over  the  middle  of  each  winding,  renders  the 
spire  knobbed,  and  almost  spinous.  Striae  are  seen  crossing  each  other, 
over  the  whole  surface;  the  transverse  striae  being  larger  than  the 
others,  and  rather  tuberculated,  having  the  appearance  of  minute  chains. 
Three  of  these,  distinct  and  separate,  are  plainly  visible  on  the  last  turn. 
The  notch  in  the  lip  is  also  seen  nearly  contiguous  to  the  last  turn 
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but  one.  This  curious  fossil  I  extricated  from  a  calcedonic  mass  from 
France. 

Among  the  Veronese  fossils  which  I  possess,  is  one  which,  though 
somewhat  mutilated  about  the  aperture,  bears  not  only  sufficient  proofs 
of  its  belonging  to  this  genus,  but  strong  marks  of  its  species,  C.  inter- 
ruptum.     It  is  of  a  remarkable  size,  being  nearly  four  inches  long. 

In  the  stratum  of  fossil  shells  running  through  Plumsted  and  Wool- 
wich, and  appearing  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  shells  of  this  genus  are  fre- 
quently found ;  but  in  so  brittle  and  so  injured  a  state,  as  not  often  to 
allow  of  their  species  being  made  out.  I  have  however,  I  think,  discovered 
C  turritellatum,  C.  denticulatum,  C.  serratum,  C  clavattilatum,  C.  mutahile, 
and  C.  cinctum. 

In  the  whetstone  of  Blackdown  Hills,  Devonshire,  a  turreted  shell 
exists  in  considerable  numbers;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  extricate  them 
firom  the  matrix,  with  their  mouth  perfect  I  think,  however,  that  I 
am  right  in  considering  these  as  belonging  to  C.  turritellatum.  They  are 
completely  silicious ;  and  many  of  them,  with  their  included  matrix, 
are  transparent. 

The  most  extraordinary  shell  of  this  genus  is,  €.  giganteum.  It  is  tur- 
reted, extremely  long,  and  transversely  striated:  the  turns,  in  their 
upper  part,  are  tubercular,  and  the  columella  has  one  fold.  These 
enormous  shells  are  generally  a  foot  in  length.  One  of  the  ^  specimens 
which  I  possess,  and  which  has  lost  at  least  an  inch  o^  two  of  it3  length, 
still  measures  fourteen  inches.  They  are  found  at  Grignon,  and  are 
not  very  rare :  they  are  however^  in  general,  very  much  ihjured,  very 
seldom  indeed  having  the  lip  and  sides  of  the  opening  perfect  Their 
form  is  that  of  a  winding  turriculated  pyramid,  with  in  general  twenty 
turns,  beset  on  their  upper  part  with  a  row  of  nodular  tubercles,  and 
having  the  general  surface  lightly  and  transversely  striated.  The  open- 
ing is  oblong  and  oblique,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  part  in  a  canal, 
the  extremity  of  which  i$  moderately  recurved;  and  the  superior  part. 
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instead  of  formiDg  a  canal,  is  laterally  extended,  iq  the  manner  of  an 
ear-like  process.  There  is  only  one  fold  on  the  columella.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  V  the  largest  unilocular  univalve  shell  thafe  is  known- 
Mr.  J.  C.  Delametherie,  Journal  de  Physique,  8Cc.  Tome  lxv.  Nov. 
1807,  says,  "  I  have  a  gigantic  fossil  cerite,  cerites  gigas.  Lam.  which 
Mr.  Maclure,  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  found  at 
Qrignon,  in  a  mineralogical  tour  which  we  made  there  in  the  month  of 
July.  It  is  the  largest  which  is  known.  Its  circumference,  near  the 
mouthy  is  irom  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  inches,  or  about  seven  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  lip  is  about  seven  lines. 
Its  complete  length  should  bq  about  thirty  inches ;  but  it  is  broken,  and 
the  piece  which  I  have  is  but  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long." 

In  addition  to  this  statement  of  the  learned  author  of  La  Theorie  de  la 
TerUi  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  I  am  in  possession  of  a  nearly 
Qorresponding  specimen,  a  cast,  which  I  purchased  out  of  the  Leverian 
collection,  and  which  in  all  f^'obability  was  obtained  from  Grignon.  it 
is  a  lime-&tone  cast,  in  which  six  turns,  with  the  mouth,  is  so  well  pre- 
served, as  decidedly  to  determine  it  to  have  derived  its  form  from  a  shell 
of  this  genus*  This  shell  must  have  exceeded  in  size  that  of  M.  Dela- 
metherie ;  since,  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  its  greatest 
circumference,  near  to  the  mouth,  is  nearly  twenty-four  inches ;  its  dia<-. 
meter  i)eing,  of  course,  about  eight  inches.  This  specimen  is  about 
sixteen  inches  in  length;  and  its  weight,  there  being  no  externally 
adhering  matrii^  is  fiiU  twenty-one  pounds  and  a  half  M.  Delame* 
therie  concludes,  from  his  fragment,  which  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  that  the  shell  must  have  been  thirty  inches  in  length;  but  I 
think,  from  the  proportions  of  my  fragment,  which,  being  nearly  six 
inches  longer  than  that  of  M.  Delametherie,  gives  better  grounds  of 
calculation,  that  he  may  have  over  calculated  the  original  length  of  the 
shell ;  feince  1  cannot  believe  tha^  my  specimen,  if  perfect,  although  larger 
tUiui  his,  would  have  attained,  more  than  twt^nty-eight  inches. 
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Different  species  of  this  genus  are  found,  in  delicately  beautiful  cati 
careous  masses^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtagnon.  But  among  the 
most  interesting  and  extraprdinary  masses,  containing  shells  of  this 
genus,  are  the  calcedonic  masses,  which  are  also  found  in  some  part  of 
France. 

The  latter  specimens  are  rendered  particularly  interesting,  from  tine 
circumstance  of  the  shells  themselves  appearing  to  be  converted  into  aca^ 
cedonic  substance.  The  matrix  is  opaque,  and  of  a  pale  greyish  colour; 
whilst  the  shells  themselves  are  nearly  transparent,  and  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour.  A  close  examination  seems  to  show,  that  the  matrix  was 
composed  chiefly  of  a  gritty,  calcareous,  or  silicious  mass,  which  has 
had  fluid  silex  diffused  through  it,  and  most  probably  at  the  time  when 
the  change  in  the  substance  of  the  shells  was  effected.  But  to.  ascertain 
the  real  nature  of  the  change,  and  to  form  a  rational  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  removed,  or  so  changed 
as  not  to  prevent  the  transparency  of  the  fossil  shells,  I  confess  myself 
entirely  incompetent 

XXXVI.  Trochus.  A  conical  spiral  univalve,  with  a  transversely 
depressed  and  rather  quadrangular  opening ;  with  an  oblique  axis. 

Lamarck  has  separated  from  the  genus  Trochus,  of  Linneeus,  those 
shells  which  possess  such  peculiar  characters  as  warrant  their  being 
arranged  under  two  new  genera,  which  we  shall  presently  notice ;  So- 
larium  and  Monodonta. 

At  Grignon  is  found  the  remarkable  carrier  trochus,  T.  agglutinans^ 
Lam.  T.  conchyliophomst  Lin.  distinguished  by  its  curious  property  of 
attaching  and  agglutinating  to  its  surface  small  shells,  pebbles,  fragments 
of  coral,  &c.  M.  Lamarck  gives  the  figure  of  one  of  these  fossil  shells, 
loaded  with  small  bivalves ;  but  none  of  the  specimens  which  I  possess 
are  loaded :  they,  however,  show  sufficient  marks  of  the  attachment  of 
numerous  foreign  bodies,  and  even  retain  the  impressions  of  the  very 
minute  markings  of  small  shells  which  had  been  affixed  to  them.  A 
specimen  of  this  species  of  shell  which  I  possess,  from  Verona,  is  re- 
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«iarkable  for  its  &ge ;  the  diameter  of  the  base,  and  of  the  side  of  the 
cotie^  each  measuring  above  three  inches. 

71  manUifer^  Lam.  71  nodulomsj  Brand,  is  an  elegant  shell,  and  in  the 
French  specimens  has  its  markings  exceedingly  well  preserved.  T.  sai- 
catuSf  Lam.  extremely  like  to  T.  granulatus,  of  Born.  Tab.  xii.  Fig.  9 
and  10,  was  obtained  by  Lamarck  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontchar- 
train,  as  well  as  fixnn  Grij^on.  I  found  one  specimen  of  this  shell  among 
the  Harwich  fossils,  but  which  1  have  since  broken.  T.  nUigatus,  Lam. 
is  distinguishable  by  six  transverse  ribs,  some  of  which  tfe  oord-like, 
and  others  crenuiated.  I  have  likewise  found  small  specimens  of  this 
diell  ill  the  Essex  cliff. 

Amoi^  the  Veronese  foasib  is  one  which  has  a  singularity  of  appear- 
ance, proceeding  itom  a  slight  convexity  in  t^e  sides  of  the  cone.  It  is 
formed  of  six  whiris,  on  which  are  three  rows  of  closely  set,  but  distinct 
beads;  the  base,  which  is  circularly  striated,  possesses  a  considerable 
degree  of  concavity.  From  this  circumstance,  it  has  been  named  T.  cam- 
caxms ;  but  as  this  property  is  very  common,  1  should  prefer  the  name 
jT.  canaexus,  from  the  convexity  of  its  sides. 

Lamardc  describes  six  fossil  species  of  this  genus :  T.  crenukii^  T.  m^ 
nUifsr,  T.  mlcatus,  T.  atligatus,  T.  amatus,  T.  subcarituuus,  T.  bicmimatuSf 
T.  ngglMinam. 

Very  large  casts  of  this  genus  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Oxford* 
shire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Somersetshire ;  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath  being  scmietimes  beautifully  adorned  with  brilliant  pyrites. 

XXXVIL  Solnrium.  A  depressed  conical,  nearly  discoidal,  umbili- 
eated  univalve  shell:  with  the  umbilicus  crenulated  or  denticulated 
at  the  margins  of  the  windings.  The  opening  approaching  to  quan 
drangular. 

The  ^lls  placed  by  Lamarck  in  this  genus,  were  included  by  Lin» 
oseus  in  the  genus  Trockus;^  and  are  sometimes  difficultly  distinguished, 
from  the  shells  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  genios  Planorbis. 
They  avc  however,  in  general,  plainly  characterizeA  by  theiit  large  uo)* 
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bilicusy  orenulated  or  dentioulateii  at  its  skies.  One  species  <>f  this  g€nus 
is  found  among  the  Hampshire  fossils.  Solarium  canalkulatunif  Lanii 
Turbo,  Brand.  Foss.  Hani.  p.  10,  f.  7  and  8.  This  shell  is  distinguished 
by  its  being  marked,  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surface,  with  trans- 
verse granulated  headings.  The  umbilicus  large,  funnel-shaped ;  crenih 
lated  and  canaliculated  on  the  internal  edge  of  each  turn. 

Lamarck  describes  nine  species :  S.  patulum,  S.  sulcatum,  S.  canalku- 
latum,  S.  plicatum,  S.  spiratum,  S.  ammonites,  S.  patellatum,  S.  di^unctum^ 
i$f.  bipons* 

XXXVIIL  Turbo.  A  conoidal  or  slightly  turreted  shell,  the  opening 
complete,  rounded,  and  not  toothed ;  the  margins  always  disjoined  in 
the  upper  part ;  the  columella  smoothed  at  the  base. 

It  is  from  this  latter  circumstance,  the  end  of  the  columella  smoothly 
Mending  with  the  right  margin,  and  not  forming  a  projecting  tooth,  that 
this  genus  is  separated  from  Monodonta.  Some  of  the  shells  of  this  genus 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  genus  HeUs ;  but  are  to  be  distinguished 
frcHn  them  by  the  roundness  of  their  opening  not  being  broken,  by  tbr 
projection  into  it  of  the  last  t;um  but  one  of  the  spire,  which  is  the  cut 
m  the  helices.  Young  specimens  of  cycbstama  may  also  be  confounded 
with  turbines ;  since,  in  their  young  state,  they  also  have  their  margins 
divined,  like  the  turbines ;  but,  in  their  full-grown  state,  they  become 
circularly  united,  which  the  turbines  never  do. 

Lamarck  gives  four  species  of  thb  genus :  T.  squamuhsus,  T.  radiasM, 
T.  heHcinoides,  and  T.  dmticulatus.  The  ktter  he  has  found  fasMl  at 
Grignon. 

XXXIX.  Monodonia.  An  oval  or  conoidar^ell,  the  opening  entire, 
foundisb,  with  the  two  margins  d^nited:  the  truncated  base  of  tJtie 
eolumetla  forming  a  tooth,  projecting  into  the  opening. 

This  genus,  of  Lamarck,,  may  be  exemplified  in  Trochus  UAia,  Linn. 
This  shell  is  not  among  the  Paris  fossils ;  nor  do  I  know  of  its  exists 
«nce  ammig  the  fossil  shells  of  this  island :  species  of  it  are,  however,  to 
be  §onaA  i»  tibc  cabinets  of  eollectonk 
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XL.  Delphinula.  A  subdiscoidal^  or  short  conical,  solid,  pearly,  um* 
bilicated  univalve,  with  rather  rough  turns.  The  opening  round ;  the 
margin  circular  and  uninterrupted. 

This  genus  is  formed  of  shells,  which  were  included  by  Linnaeus  in  his 
genusTurbo:  a  genus  which  he  formed  merely  on  the  character  of  the  com* 
plete  roundish  opening  of  the  shell.  Lamarck,  lor  the  sake  of  greater  ac- 
curacy of  distinction,  has  separated  from  this  genus  those  shells,  in  which 
the  two  edges  of  the  opening  are  circularly  united ;  and  has  left  to  the 
genus  Turbo  only  those  sea  shells,  which,  possessing  a  rounded  opening, 
have  the  two  edges  of  the  opening  constantly  disjoined  near  the  colu- 
mella. .With  the  shells  which  have  been  thus  withdrawn  from  the  genus 
Turbo,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  form  the  genera  ttnritella,  scalaria,  pupa, 
and  cyclostonia.  But  even  thus,  some  confusion  would  exist ;  since 
cyclostoma  would  contain  both  sea  shells  and  land  shells.  To  avoid  this, 
the  present  genus  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  sea  cyclostoma,  whilst 
the  land  cyclostoma  are  all  reserved  for  the  genus  so  named.  In  the  del- 
phinulse  the  edge  of  the  opening  is  not  reflected  outwardly,  nor  is  the 
point  of  the  columella  visible. 

Turbo  testa  umbilicata  convexa,  aufractibus,  teretibus  striatis :  striis  crenu- 
latis  inaqualibus.  Apertura  omnino  orbicularis.  Foss.  Hant.  Tab.  i.  Fig.  7 
and  8,  may.  be  taken,  as  exemplifying  this  genus.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  another  British  fossil  of  this  genus ;  whilst,  of  those  found  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  Lamarck  enumerates  eight  species :  D.  calcar,  D.  lima, 
J),  conicay  D.  turbinoides,  D.  margiruitaj  D.  striata,  D.  sulcata,  D.  canalifaa. 

With  respect  to  the  fossil  shells  to  which  I  now  call  your  attention,  I 

V 

must  acknowledge  my  inability  to  determine  precisely  in  what  genus 
they  should  be  placed.  Their  characters,  however,  approaching  the 
nearest  to  those  of  this  genus,  I  have  placed  them  here,  until  more 
illustrative  specimens  have  pointed  out  for  them  a  more  appropriate 
situation. 

Plate  VI.  Fig.  1,  is  the  upper  side,  and  Fig.  3,  the  under  side,  of  a 
limestone  fossil,  not  very  uncommon,  I  believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Bath.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  discoida},  or  rather  of  a  plano-concave  form, 
and  is  in  general  from  two  to  three  inches  in  breadth.  Its  spiral  convo- 
lutions, which  are  from  four  to  five  in  number,  are  strongly  carinated,  in 
the  direction  of  the  turns,  on  nearly  the  middle  of  the  upper  side,  and 
become  slightly  grooved  towards  the  next  inner  turn.  On  the  undcir 
side,  they  are  of  a  roundish  form,  and  marked  with  slight  but  frequent 
oblique  rugae ;  the  turns  being  so  disposed  as  to  form,  in  the  under  part, 
a  tolerably  smooth  funnel-formed  cavity.  In  one  species,  distinct  nodu- 
lar projections  exist  on  the  lower  side  of  the  spiral  turns. 

None  of  the  specimens  which  I  possess  are  in  sufficiently  good  preser- 
vation to  allow  me  to  speak  decidedly  respecting  the  aperture  of  this 
fossil.  I  am  only  enabled  to  observe,  that  none  of  the  preceding  whirls 
project  into  the  hollow  of  the  next ;  as,  from  my  specimens  being  frac- 
tured in  several  places,  I  am  able  to  perceive  that  the  ridge  on, the 
upper  part  of  the  shell  is  a  solid  external  projection,  which  no  ways 
affects  the  circular  cavitv  of  the  shell.  Hence,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
elude,  that  the  mouth  is  round,  and  not  diminished  by  the  projection 
into  it  of  the  preceding  whirl,  as  takes  place  iti  the  planorbites. 

This  fossil  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Walcot  in  these  words:  "  De- 
pressed, volutions  three,  a  sharp  ridge  runs  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  volutions.  Lime-stone.''  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Petrifdc-^ 
iions,  Ssc.  Fig.  L.  and  lvi. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from  such  parts  as  have  not  suffered 
injury,  or  are  not  concealed  by  the  adhering  matrix,  the  fossil  repre- 
sented Plate  VI.  Fig.  7  and  8,  is  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  in 
which  the  preceding  fossil  should  be  placed.  It  is  discoidal;  but  the 
central  projecting  termination  of  the  spire  is  elevated  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, so  as  at  first  sight  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  detached 
from  the  next  turn.  On  closer  examination,  this  is,  however,  found 
not  to  he  the  case ;  since  a  connection  is  formed  by  an  expansion  from 
the  next  turn,  the  rugae  of  which  are  continujed  very  closely  and  regu- 
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U?ly  up  this  central  projection,  to  where  it  has  been  broken  off:  this  is 
formed  by  two  flattish  turns,  which,  on  their  upper  surface, -are  marked 
by  slight  longitudinal  rugse,  which  terminate  in  two  ridges,  disposed  on 
the  inner  and  on  the  outside  of  each  turn.  These  turns,  on  the  lower 
side,  are  roundish,  and  are  very  thickly  set  with  sharp  and  irr^ukr 
rugset,  and  seem  to  form  a  concavity  nearly  corresponding  to  the  eleva* 
tion  on  the  other  side;  but  in  this  concavity  an  irregular  shelly  body 
exists,  which  appears  not  to  be  accidental,  but  a  part  of  the  original 
shell.  Fig.  7  represents  the  under  part,  with  this  irregularly  formed 
iDody,  and  Fig.  8  represents  the  upper  surface,  with  its  prcgecting  cen* 
tral  termination.  An  endeavour  is  made  to  give  a  representation  of  the 
aperture  of  thia  shell,  of  which  description  could  hardly  have  given  a 
satisfactory  idea ;  indeed,  it  is  so  much  obscured  by  the  surrounding  mar 
tnx,  as  to  prevent  a  correct  figure  of  it  being  obtained.  The  matrix  of 
this  foesil  is  a  yellowish  time«stone,  with  which  the  holk)w  of  the  shell  is 
eompktety  BUed.  • 

The  fossil,  Plate  V.  Fig.  18,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  two  preceding,  is  so  figured,  as  to  show  a  portion  both  oi  its  upper  and 
under  part.  On  the  former,  the  turns  of  the  spire  are  seen  covered  with 
cto$Qly-tet  transverse  ribs,'  the  spire  terminating  in  a  roundish  projection. 
The  turns  of  the  spire  are  ribbed  in  the  same  way  on  the  under  side ;  and 
here  a  projecting  shelly  body  is  seen  in  the  concave  part,  answering,  in 
ks  ^tuation,  to  the  irregular  fwmed  body  in  the  preceding  fossil ;  and 
to  the  projectii^  superior  termination  of  the  ^ire  in  the  same  fossil,  in 
having  the  markings  of  the  spiral  turns  continued  upon  it 

It  would  be  ptemature,  to  attempt  to  establish  a  genus  for  the  recep- 
tion of  these  fossils,  until  mwe  particulars  are  ascertained  respecting  the 
original  sLge  and  real  nature  of  the  projecting  bodies  which  appear  to 
bdong  to  bolb  the  upper  and  under  sur&ce  of  these  fossils.  Should  the 
i^pearanoe  of  these  be  found  to  be  constant^  that  alone  would.  fA  course^ 
foim  a  generic  distinetion. 
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I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  habitats  of  either  of  these  two  last  men- 
tioned fossils;  but  imagine,  from  the  appearance  of  the  matriig  that 
^ey  are  fix)m  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley,  in  Worcestershire. 

XLL  Cycbstoma.  A  discotdal  or  convexo-conical^  nearly  transparent 
univalve,  with  cyhndraceoua  turns.     The  opening  round,  with  a  ^ir^ 

-  • 

cularly  continued  margin,  suddenly  and  widely  thrown  back.    ^ 

The  cychstdtnap  in  their  adult  state,  have  their  mai^ins  always  re^ 
fleeted,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  delphinula ;  but  th^y  are  more 
certainly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  thinness  of  the  jdieU  of 
the  cychaonut.  and  by  their  never  having  any  nacre,  which  is  always 
jKMsessed  by  the  delphinulte.  Cyclostcma  spiruioides,  Lan^  is  a  aiinute 
species  of  this  genus,  the  form  of  which  may  ea^y  be.  comprehended 
without  a  ^ure ;  since  it  is  formed  by  three  tun)s,^^iraUy  disposed,  iu 
the  same  manner  as  ki  the  pkmarbes :  the  last  turn  being  so  detached 
from  the  rest,  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  yoimg  MtutUus  spAMla. , 

It  must  be  observed,  that  there  are  some  sbells,  not  yiet  classed,  wiiose 
opeRiingsare  ?ound,  and  whose  margiesarei  united,  like  the  cydostonna; 
but  ia  .which;,  unlike  t^  cycU>$tom^,  the-  margins  are  not  dilated  fi|or 
ceftected^  and  which,  are  of  an^  elongated  or.  turriculated  ibrm. 

Lamarck  describes  six  iR>ssil^  species :  C.  c^rnu  pastoris^  C.  spiruiaides, . 
€.  ptanorlmbay  C.  rmcrastorna^  C.  nmmin,  CTharritelUua. 

XLIL.  Scaiaria*     A  turreted  univalve,  with;  acute  longitudin^  mised : 
«hsL    The  opening  nearly  cireulat;,  th<!  margms  uointen'uptedi^^ Imhit 
dered;.  and  reflected* 

The  msed  ribs  sufficiently  distinguish^  tiie  shells  o£: tki^geAw ii:<ii!t- 
tikeseefide^hinukt^sa^d  cych^ojna.\ 

I  am,  not  in.  possession,  of  any  feasiL  of  this,  or-of  tbl^  twott^pp^ 
ceding:^  genera ;;  nor  do  L  know  of  aay  having  l;>eeo  fauQ4jaii»ong^<HU^ 
English,  fbssib.  Lamarck  has  discovered  fiya  spepies.  of,  thif  geiHii 
among  the  fossife.ofGdgnoii.andJB^rnes:>^  Si  dtm-- 

data,  S.  mmocyck,^axi4.:Sy,plicata^,  •;    :^ 

%LU1,  Twritella,,   i^.tyrwMi«oi¥alv«;^sb«U;;  thfe  i^^ 
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and  rounded ;  with  the  margins  disjoined  in  the  upper  part ;   and  a 
notch  in  the  right  lip. 

As  it  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  separate  the  genus  Vis  from  Bucci- 
nam,  in  consequence  of  the  turriculated  shape  of  the  former  shells,  so  it 
is  necessary  to  separate  Twritella  from  Turbo,  Cyclostoma,  Pupa,  and  Sea- 
laria ;  the  shells  of  the  genus  Turritella  having  all  a  notch  at  the  right 
side  of  their  opening,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  shell  of  the  other 
four  genera. 

Turritellites  perforatus,  Lam.  Plate  V.  Fig.  12,  is  a  very  curious 
species  pf  this  genus,  the  columella  being  perforated  through  the  whole 
axis  of  the  sh^lL  This  peculiarity  exists  in  the  shell  here  figured :  but 
it  does  not  exactly  agree  with  that  which  is  described  by  Lamarck ; 
since  its  turns  are  smooth;  while  those  of  the  shell  which  he  describes 
have  three  or  four  transverse  striae.  The  difference  may  be  only  that  of 
a  variety ;  or  the  sur&ce,  in  my  specimen,  may  be  somewhat  altered 
by  decomposition  or  friction. 

In  a  large  fossil  shell  of  this  genus,  now  before  me,  a  very  curious  cir« 
camstance  is  observable.  The  shell  has  been  completely  fractured 
across,  and  afterwards  united  by  that  astonishing  power  of  reparation, 
which  is  perhaps  possessed  by  all  shell-fish. 

Some  species,  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Hampshire,  particularly  T.  /e- 
rebellata.  Lam.  Turbo  terebra.  Brand.  T.  imbricataria,  Lam.  and  Turbo 
editus,  Brandk  This  latter  shell  has  been  found,  very  fine,  in  the  neig^ 
bourhood  of  Selsea,  with  several  other  of  the  same  shells  as  are  found  in 
Hordwell  Cliff,  by  Mr.  J.  Holloway,  of  Portsmouth.  This  gentleman, 
to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  this  information,  and  for  several  of  these  spe- 
cimens, relates  that  he  also  found  this  shell,  with  others  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice,  in  a  blue  rtiud  at  the  base  of  Stublington  Cliff, 
between  Stoke's  Bay  and  Southampton. 

Among  the  py ritical  shells  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  are  frequently  found 
shells  of^  this  genus.  Impressions  of  shells  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  of 
the  genus  Cerithium,   are  frequently  seen  in  the  Portland  free-stone. 
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SheUs  of  this  genus  are  also  frequent  among  the  Veronese  and  Vincen- 
tine  fossils. 

Lamarck  enumerates  ten  species  among  the  fossils  of  Grignon,  Chau- 
mont,  &c.  :  T.  imbricataria,  T.  sulcata,  T.  subcarinata,  T.fasctaid,  T.  mul- 
limlcata,  T.  terebdlata,  T.  perforata,  T.  unisukala,  T.  uniangularis,  T.  m«- 
lanoides. 

XLIV.  Pupa.  A  somewhat  cyUndrical  univalve ;  the  last  turn  of 
the  spire,  which  is  somewhat  produced,  not  being  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding :  the  aperture  irregularly  roundish  or  oval :  the  margin  continued 
circularly. 

Turbo  uva,  Linn.  Bom.  Vign.  Fig.  E.  is  the  type  of  this  genus,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  known  fossil. 

XLV.  Janthirm.  A  subglobose  diaphanous  univalve :  the  opening 
triangular,  with  an  angular  sinus  on  the  right  edge. 

Helix  jantkma,  Linn.  List.  Tab.  57%  Fig.  24,  is  of  this  genus;  no 
ihell  of  which  has,  I  believe,  been  found  fossil. 

XLVI.  Bjtlla.  An  ovate,  gibbous,  and  somewhat  cylindrical  uni- 
valve ;  the  spire  not  standing  out,  but  concealed  within :  the  opening 
the  length  of  the  shell :  the  lip  acute. 

Bulla  aperta,  Linn,  and  Bulla  lignaria,  Linn,  are  contained  within  the 
membranous  part  of  the  molluscie  by  which  they  are  produced,  so  that 
these  molluscje  appear  naked,  or  without  any  external  shell ;  but  the 
lively  colours,  and  the  repeated  convolutions  of  other  species,  as  Bulla 
ampulla,  Linn.  &c.  show  that  these  have  not  been  contained  within  the 
soft  part  of  the  animal.  Lamarck,  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  has 
separated  the  former  animals  from  the  genus  Bulla,  and  has  formed  with 
them  a  genus  of  the  naked  raolhiscse,  and  named  it  BulUa ,  leaving  in 
the  genus  Bulla  those  species,  the  shells  of  which,  possessing  the  above- 
recited  generic  characters,  form  the  external  covering  to  the  animal. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  English  fossil  shells  of  this  genus.  Respecting 
Bulla  sopita,  Brand.  Fossil  Hanton.  Fig.  29  a.  and  Bulla  volutata,  Brand. 
Fossil.  Hanton.  Fig.  15,  another,  and  apparently  a  more  appropriate 
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place  has  been  allotted  them,  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume  (Let- 
ter VI.  p.  54; )  and  with  respect  to  Bulla  simuUita,  Bran^d.  Fossil  Han* 
ton,  Fig.  61,  it  certainly  can  h^ve  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  Bulla, 
the  spire  being  acutely  pointed,  the  cauda  produced,  and  the  columella 
plicated. 

The  bullites  of  the  environs  of  Paris  appear  to  be  divisible  into  four 
species :    B.  ovulata,  B.  striatella,  B.  cylindrical  B.  coronata. 

XLVIL  Bulimics.  An  ovate  or  oblong,  subturreted  shell :  the  open- 
ing entire,  oblong,  and  longitudinal,  having,  in  adults,  an  external 
reflected  margin:  the  columella  smooth,  the  base  entire,  not  spread 
out. 

The  oblong  and  longitudinal  opening  of  the  shell  is,  according  to  Brii- 
guiere,  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  genus :  Lamarck,  also,  adopts 
this  distinguishing  mark ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  other  essential  cha- 
racters, has  formed  from  the  genus  Bulima,  of  Bruguiere,  not  only  this 
genus,  but  those  o{  Agaihina,  Lymnea,  Melania,  Auricula,  and  Pupa. 

The  shells  of  this  genus  are  inhabited  by  an  animal  much  resembling 
that  which  belongs  to  the  genus  Helix.  The  shells  of  the  two  genera, 
however,  differ,  in  the  opening  of  the  Helix  being  wider  than  it  is  long, 
whilst  that  of  Bulimus  is  always  longer  than  it  is  wide.  The  snail,  too, 
has  a  round  or  orbicular  shell,  and  that  of  the  Bulimus  is  oblong,  conical, 
or  turriculated.  The  margins,  in  Bulimics,  are  separated  in  the  upper 
part;  but  in  Helix,  the  last  turn  but  one  of  the  spire  projects  into,  and 
thereby  contracts,  the  opening.  The  shells  of  Bulimia  are  distinguished 
firom  those  of  Melania  by  their  having  no  widening  at  the  base  of  their 
opening;  and  from  those  of  Lymnea  by  their  not  having  a  distinct  and 
very  oblique  fold,  which  is  seen  in  the  shells  of  the  lastmentioned 
genus.  Biclijnus  is  a  land  shell;  but  Lymnea  and  Melania  are  fresh^ 
water  shells. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  British  fossil  species;  but  Lamarck  describes  ten 
species  decidedly  of  this  genus !  B.  alhidus,  B.  citherella,  B.  terebellatu^, 
B^  acicularis,  B*  nitidus,  B.  sextonus,  B.  conulus,^  B.  clavulus,.  B.  striatulus^  * 
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but  mre  easily  distinguidbed  iram  them  by  the  widening  at  their  base^ 
and  by  the  columella  being  smooth. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  £ngUsh  fossil  of  this  genus ;  but  they  appear  to 
be  ^quent  in  the  environs  of  France ;  since  l^amarck  ei^umerates  and 
describes  twelve  species :  M.  costellata,  >  M.  lactea,  M.  marginata,  M.  hor^ 
daceCf  M.  canicularts,  M.  carrugata,  M.  semiplafata^  M-  nitida,  M.  semi^ 
striata,  Af.  cochlearella,  M.  Jragilis,  and  M.  duhia* 

M.  inargimtaf  represented  PL  V.  Fig.  9i|  judging  from  the  specimens 
in  my  po«se8B^>n^  exists  in  a  very  unimpaired  state. 

LIIL  Auricula.  An  ovate  or  oblong  pyramidal  univalve,  with  the 
i^pire  fxtruded:  the  0{>ening  entire,  oblong,  and  narrowed  upwards; 
the  columella  plicated,  with  different  plicae  in  the  opposite  lip. 

Those  volutes  of  Linnteus^  which  are  not  notched  at  their  base,  Bro*- 
guiere,  without  considering  their  plicse,  placed  under  the  genus  JBie^ 
rnus.  Lamarck  has^  with  great  propriety,  placed  those  shells  whose 
Qpemn^  are  entire  but  whose  cplumellse  are  plicated,  under  this  genus. 
Auricula. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  shells  of  this  genus,  is  Auricula  ringens, 
Ijffn.  acutely  ovate,  rather  turgid,  transversely  ribbed,  with  minute 
Ip^tudinal  strise,  the  edges  of  the  opening  thick  and  bordered,  the 
righjt  lip  dentated,  and  the  columella  with  three  plicae.  This  shell  is 
fi|on4  &t  Gtrignon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux.  The  spe« 
cimen  which  U(  represented  Plate  V.  Fig*  4,  and  which  appears  to  be 
A,.  ringerUf  ip  nearly  transparent  It  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  sili- 
ciQus  fosfiib  which  are  yielded  by  the.  Blackdown  whetstone-pits,  and  foi 
a  supply  of  which  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  R.  H.  Clarke,  £sq« 
of  BridweH,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  CIeeve»  of  Kentisbeare, .  who  have 
kindly  assisted  me  with  the  interest'mg  fossils  of  their  respective  neig^- 
bourhoods« 

XJy.  Votnaria.  A  cjrlindrieal  convoluted  univalve:  the  spire  not 
extruded :  the  opening  narrow,  the  length  of  the  shell :  the  columella 
plip9ltd  9j(  i^  ba«e. 
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This  shelli  for  Lamarck  knows  but  of  one  species^  F.  bulbides,  which 
i3  fossil^  approaches  very  near  to  Bulla  cylindjica,  or  Bulla  solida ;  but 
differs  fixmi  the  genus  Bulla,  in  having  its  columella  plicated. 

IN.  Ampullaria.  A  ventricose  subglobose  univalve,  with  an  um«- 
bilicated  base :  the  opening  oblong  and  entire,  with  no  thickening  on 
thelefllip. 

The  Ampullaria  is  a  river  shell  of  the  warm  climates^  Its  spire,  which 
always  projects  a  little,  distinguishes  this  genus  from  Planorbis;  and 
there  being  no  thickening  on  the  left  lip,  distinguishes  it  frcmi  Natica. 

Ampullaria  patula.  Lam.  is  Helix  mutabilis,  Brand.  Foss.  37.  Tab.  ir. 
In  Brander's  figure  the  back  is  only  seen ;  and  the  patulous  opening, 
the  specific  characteristic,  is  not  shown.  A.  sigaretma.  Lam.  differs 
§r6m  the  preceding,  chiefly  in  having  no  umbilicus. 

From  the  greatest  part  of  these  shells,  answering  to  the  preceding 
description,  being  marine  shells,  and  somewhat  approaching  in  charac* 
ter  to  the  genus  Natica,  Lamarck  is  disposed  to  think  that  they  belong 
to  a  genus  not  yet  established.  Twelve  species  appear  to  exist  among 
the  fossils  of  the  environs  of  Paris :  A.  pygmaa,  A.  excavata,  A.  tcnica, 
A.  acuta,  A.  acuminata,  A.  spirata,  A.  depressa,  A.  canaliculata,  A.  patula, 
A.  sigaretina,  A.  crassatina,  and  A.  hybrida. 

A.  spirata,  I  find  among  my  Veronese  fossils ;  and  A.  cmiica,  and  a 
shell  much  resembling  A.  rugosa,  I  have  found  among  the  shells  of  the 
Essex  cliff. 

LVL  Planorbis.  A  discoidal  univalve.  The  spire  depressed,  hardly 
at  all  prominent^  the  turns  conspicubus  on  both  sides.  The  opening 
entire  and  oblong ;  the  margin  never  reflected. 

The  shells  of  this  genus  are  fresh-water  shells :  their  inferior  fece  is 
known,  by  its  being  more  sunk  in  than  the  upper;  and  from  the  gra- 
dual diminution  of  the  turns  towards  the  centre,  forming  a  funnel* 
formed  cavity. 

From  the  original  delicacy  of  structure  of  these  diells,  from  the  cir-. 
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cumstances  under  which  they  have  become  buried,  and  from  the  slight 
degree  of  mineralization  which  they  have  undergone,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  their  fossil  remains  in  tolerable  preservation. 

Lamarck  has  met  with  three  species  among  the  fossils  of  the  environs 
qfPgris:  P.  nitidula,  P.  suhangulaia,  and  P.  bica^:i?iata. 

LVII.  Helix.  A  globular  or  orbicular  shell,  with  a  convex  or  cor 
npidal  spire:  the  opening  entire,  wider ; than  long,  and  diminished 
in  its  upper  part  by  the  projection  of  the  last  turn  but  one  of  the  spire. 

Shells  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  other  land  and  fresh- water  shells,  are 
rarely  found  in  a  state  of  petrifaction.  The  circumstances  of  conserva- 
tion in  which  they  are  found  are,  generally,  such  as  are  explicable  on 
the  supposition  of  their  having  become  involved  in  the  gi^adually  acre- 
ting  tufaceous  matter,  which  is  deposited  by  certain  streams  and  rivers; 
or  ini  the  stalactitic  concretions  forming  in  the  cavities  of  limestone  rocks, 
of  comparatively  modern  formation. 

Instances  of  the  former  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
this  island,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  latter  kind  is  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
in  which  shells  of  this  description  are  sometimes  found. 

LVIII.  Helicina.  A  subglobose  univalve,  with  no  umbilicus :  the 
opening  entire  and  semi-ovate ;  the  columella  callous,  depressed  at  the 
lower  part,  and  flattened. 

The  analagous  recent  shell  on  which,  I  believe,  Lamarck  founds 
this  genus  is  trochiliiSf  labro  proteiiso,  fasciatus,  List.  Hist.  Conchy l.  P/.  61, 
Fig.  59.  It  differs  from  Helices  in  its  callous  columella,  and  in  a  little 
angle,  which  the  base  of  the  right  edge  forms,  before  re-uniting  itself 
with  the  base  of  the  columella.  This  ingenious  naturalist  finds  only  one 
fossil  shell  which  he  can  place,  even  with  hesitation,  under  this  genus. 
This  incertitude,  he  candidly  acknowledges,  and  even  implies  it,  in  the 
name  which  he  has  affixed  to  this  species,  Helicina  dubia.  1  know  of  no 
fossil  shell  of  this  genus. 


The  under  side  of  this  fossil,  showing  the  mouth  and  dentated  lip  of 
N.  coTwidea,  is  represented  Plate  VI.  Fig.  6. 

This,  with  another  specimen,  in  which  the  cast  is  entirely  detached 
from  the  shell,  was  purchased  from  the  Callonnean  collection,  and  is  from 
Courtagnon. 

I  have  the  N.  conoidea,  in  very  good  preservation,  from,  the  Valley 
of  Ronca. 

Lamarck  particularizes  three  species  of  this  genus  as  being  found 
among  the  French  fossils  :  N.  conoidea,  N.  tricarinata,  N.  mamtncnia. 

LX.  Natica.  A  nearly  globose  umbilicated  univalve :  the  opening 
entire  and  semicircular ;  the  columella  transverse,  without  teeth,  and 
callous  externally ;  the  callosity  narrowing,  or  even  covering,  the  um- 
bihcus. 

These  shells  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  Nerita,  in  the  form  of 
their  opening;  but  they  obviously  differ  from  the  shells  of  that  genus» 
in  always  being  umbilicated,  and  never  having  their  columella  dentated. 

Natica  ccpacea.  Lam.  is  a  species  remarkable  for  ils  flattened  roundish 
form,  and  still  more  for  the  large  thick  callous  mass,  with  which  the 
umbilicus  is  covered,  in  the  adult  specimens.  N.  canrena  is  a  frequent 
fi>ssil  in  the  Essex  bank  of  fossil  shells.  Another  species  of  this  genus  is 
also  frequently  found  in  this  bank,  which  is  figured  by  Dale,  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Harwich,  SCc.  PL  x.  Fig.  16,  and  by  him  referred  to 
Cochlea  sitblivida  ore  fusco,  ad  basin  aijusquc  orbis  vclut  funiculus  depingitur. 
Lister,  Hist.  Conchyl.  PL  508,  Fig.  19.  The  shell  there  depicted  is 
evidently  N.  canrena;  but  the  Harwich  fossil  shell  has  a  simple  umbi> 
hcus,  and  not  an  umbilicus  intersected  by  a  callous  process,  as  is  the  case 
in  N.  canrena.  This  fossil  seems  more  nearly  to  resemble  N.  glaucina,  as 
represented  by  Lister,  PL  562,  Fig.  9,  of  the  same  work. 

Among  the  most  rare  of  the  Blackdown  fossils,  is  a  Natica,  approach- 
ing in  its  character  to  N  canrena,  Linn,  and  N.  epiglottina,  Lam.  except 
that  the  callosity  lays  in  the  contrary  direction  to  what  it  does  in  those 
species.     The  only  one  I  know  of  was  extricated  from  a  mass  of  the 
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LXV.  Sigarehts.  A  depressed  ova!,  nearly  auriform  shell,  with  ft 
short  spiral  columella :  the  opening  entire,  very  wide,  spread  out  toward* 
the  summit  of  the  right  lip,  and  longer  than  wide. 

The  shell,  for  the  i-eception  of  which  Lamarck  formed  this  genus,  is 
the  Venus's  ear ;  Sigaretus,  of  Adanson ;  Helix  haliotidea,  of  Linnseus ; 
and  Bulla  velutina,  of  MuUer.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  fossil.  The 
only  specimen  which  I  have  seen  is  one  which  I  obtained  at  the  sale  of 
the  Museum  of  Mr.  Strange ;  and  which,  I  afterwards  discovered,  by 
the  purchase  of  some  of  Mr.  Strange's  manuscripts,  had  been  thought  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  be  the  subject  of  a  plate  engraved  by  Antonio 
Oregon,  from  a  drawing  of  Gaspero  Massint.     This  is  a  Tuscan  fossil. 

A  fossil  shell  of  this  genus,  but  apparently  not  of  this  species,  is  found 
in  St.  Peter's  Mountain,  Maestricht,  and  is  figured  by  Faujas  St.  Fond» 
Hist.  Nat.  de  la  Montague  de  St.  Pierre,  P.  166,  PI.  xxviir.  Fig.  3. 

Plate  VI.  Fig.  9,  is  a  magnified  representation  of  a  shell  of  this 
genus,  which  is  shown  of  its  natural  size.  Fig.  10.  This  microscopic 
fossil  was  found  in  the  calcareous  sand  contained  in  the  cavity  of  a 
gigantic  cerithites. 

LXVI.  Argonauta.  A  very  thin  involuted  boat-like  univalve;  the 
spire  turning  into  the  opening ;  with  a  double,  tubercular  keel. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  shells  of  this  genus  having  been  found  in 
a  mineralized  state. 
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LETTER  Viri.    * 

NEARLY  STRAIGHT  OR  XRR£GULARi;.Y  TWISTED  SHELLS,  WITH  SIM- 
PLE  OR   DIVIDED    CAVITIES PENICILLUS.......DENTALIUM 

V^RMICULARIA......SERPULA SILIQUARIA. 

JbtAviifG  BOW  arrived  at  those  shells  which  are  formed  into  nearly 
straight,  or  partly  spiral  and  partly  straight,  or  irregularly  contorted 
tubes,  some  of  which  are  inhabited  l^  vermes  and  not  by  mallwca,  I 
have  concluded  it  to  be  better  to  introduce  these  i^dls  together  here,  that 
to  separate  them  according  to  the  difierence  of  their  inhabitants.  This 
seems  to  be  particularly  proper,  since  several  of  these  shells,  as  will  be 
seen,  are  known  only  as  fossils,  and  consequently  we  caa  form  no  deter- 
mined  judgment  respecting  the  animals  which  formed  and  inhabited 
tibenL  Besides,  b»  several  of  these  shells  are  concamerated»  their  exami- 
nation will  very  naturally  precede  that  of  the  shells  of  the  next  divisioQ. 
.  LXVIL  Penicillus.  A  tubular  shell,  narrow,  and  rather  spirally 
turned  at  its  origin,  dilating  into  a  club-form  at  the  other  end,  which 
terminates  in  a  convex  disk,  beset  with  small  tubular  perforations. 

This  shell,  which  is  Serpula  penis,  Linn,  has  not  been  seen  fossU; 
nor  is  the  future  of  its  inhabi^unt  known. 

LXVIIL  Dentalium.  A  tubular,  conical,  slightly  bowed  univalve, 
open  at  both  ends. 

Mr.  Brander  found,  among  the  Hampton  fossil^,  two  species ;  the  one 
of  which  he  considered  as  D.  ekphantinump  and  the  othear  D.  entalis.  A 
specimen,  before  me,  of  tfie  latter  foissi),  «eems  in  no  respect  to  di&r 
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from  the  recent  shell.  Another  of  my  Hampton  fossils  seems  to  possess 
the  characters  of  Z).  dentalis. 

The  fossils  which  I  possess  of  this  genus  are  chiefly  Italian.  Amoog^ 
these  I  perceive,  1 .  D.  fosdle^  Linn,  approaching,  by  its  numerous  small 
longitudinal  decussated  strise,  to  D.  striatulum ;  but  differing  from  that 
shell  in  not  being  angulated ;  and  in  the  cone,  which  it  forms,  diminish* 
ing  more  slowly  towards  its  apex.  2.  Z).  sexangulum,  Linn.  In  this  shell, 
the  minuter  striae,  interposed  between  the  large  angular  ones,  vary  in 
their  number  from  one  to  three.  Some  of  these  fossils  possess  all  the  cha- 
racters of  this  species,  but  have  their  longitudinal  striae  interrupted  by 
obliquely-disposed,  transverse,  or  annular  striae,  placed  at  various  dis- 
tances.    These,  perhaps,  should  be  considered  as  D.  annulatum. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Strange  were  some  silicious  casts,  formed  in 
the  cavities  of  dentalites.  These,  being  partly  transparent,  and  partly  of 
the  whiteness  and  opacity  of  china,  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
I  am  totally  uninformed,  as  to  the  place  in  which  they  were  founds 
but  suspect  them  to  have  been  formed  in  the  fossils  above  described, 
from  Italy. 

This  shell  is  filled  by  one  of  the  Vermes,  possessing  exterior  organs. 

LXIX.  Vermicularia.  A  tubular  shell,  turned  spirally  at  its  begin- 
ning, but  continued  more  or  less  contorted :  the  sides  entire,  through 
its  whole  length,  and  the  opening  simple  and  round.  The  inhabitant  a 
cephalous  mollusca. 

Fossil  specimens  of  shells  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  by  no  means  rare : 
silicious  specimens  are  found  in  the  green  sandy  stratum  in  Wiltshire.  I 
have  also  specimens,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Strange,  which  were  ob- 
tained by  that  gentleman  from  the  hills  of  Tuscany.  To  one  very  fine 
ibesil,  which  Mr.  Strange  considered  worthy  of  being  made  the  subject 
of  an  engraving  of  Oregon,  after  a  drawing  of  Bonati,  a  piece  of  lace 
coral  is  attached,  with  a  tubular  shell,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
formed  by  a  series  of  funnel-formed  bodies,  the  narrow  parts  of  the  supe* 
nor  being  inserted  in  the  wider  parts  of  the  inferior^ 
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These  fossils  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  fossil  remains  of 
earthworms :  a  supposition  not  now  requiring  to  be  further  noticed.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  appropriate  place  to  dispose  of  the  fossils  repre- 
sented Plate  VI.  Fig.  12  and  13,  than  under  this  genus.  These  vermi- 
culitea  are  found  in  the  fissile  stone  of  Pappenheim  and  Gunsterhausen ; 
and  have,  I  believe,  no  recent  prototype.  In  some,  as  in  Fig.  \2,  the 
covering  itself  ot  the  animal  is  left,  intertwined  in  a  remarkably  tor- 
tuous manner.  In  others,  as  in  Fig.  13,  the  impression  only  is  left. 
Bodies  of  a  similar  kind  are  sometimes  formed  on  the  Veronese  fossils. 
Similar  bodies  are  sometimes  found  in  the  Devonshire  Whetstone ;  but 
less  contorted,  and  laid  more  lengthwise.     Plate  VII.  Fig.  2. 

LXX.  Serpula.  A  tubular  adherent  univalve,  variously  twisted  or 
grouped,  and  sometimes  divided  by  entire  septa. 

The  definition  which  I  have  here  adopted  for  this  genus,  and  which  is  the 
iinnsean,  with  the  addition  of  the  form  of  the  shell,  will  for  the  present 
comprise  several  shells,  which,  as  has  been  alreadj'  observed,  may,  when 
more  fully  known,  be  found  worthy  of  forming  distinct  genera. 

The  common  small  tortuous  and  intertwined  serpulse,  S.  ghmerata, 
L  are  very  frequently  found  amongst,  and  attached  to,  the  fossils  of  this 
I  and  of  other  countries.     Several  different  varieties,  or  perhaps  species, 
I  of  these  shells,    result  from  the  diiferent  external  forms  which  they 
■  derive  from  the  longitudinal  or  oblique  rugas  which  exist  on  their  sur- 
faces.    Hence  their  external  figure  is  trihedral,  tetraliedral,  and  even 
hexahedral,  according  to  the  number  of  these  rugae.     Plate  VII.  Fig.  I, 
represents  a   portion   of  a  trihedral  serpula,  and   the   polished  slab. 
Plate  VII.  Fig.  6,  shows  the  appearance  produced  by  a  section,  chiefly 
in  the  transverse  direction  of  the  shells  of  a  species  which  is  outwardly 
tetrahedral. 

The  serpulite,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  5,  seems  to  merit  the  term  columnar. 

It  is  formed  by  a  very  small  tube,  disposed  in  contiguous  turns,  placed 

one  on  another,  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  constitute  a 

[iSmall  cotumniform  body.     The  last  and  upper  turn  of  the  shell  is  pro- 
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duced  in  a  perpendicular  direction;  the  termination,  ccmtaining  the 
aperture,  which  is  round,  standing  upwards.  It  is  from  the  neighbouf^ 
hood  of  Verona. 

Plate  VII.  Fig.  4,  is  a  small  serpulite,  the  turns  of  which  are  spi- 
rally disposed  on  a  horizontal  plane,  excepting  the  last ;  which,  as  in 
the  preceding  fossil,  turns  upwards. 

The  Kentish  chalk  fessil,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  11,  is  a  serpulite  of  a 
▼ery  curious  ibrm  and  character.  It  is  formed  of  four  spiral  turns^  the 
last  of  which  is  carried  out  a  little  way  hi  a  straight  line,  and  then  appeals 
to  have  had  its  termination  marginated.  From  its  aperture  another 
tubular  body  appears  ta  have  proceeded,  the  inferior  part  of  which 
closely  imitates,  in  its  general  appearance,  the  fringed,  rugous,  flat 
disc,  serving  as  the  foot  of  the  snail.  This  also  terminates  with  a 
marginated  ring,  forming  a  round  aperture.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  shell  is  marked  by  very  fine  transverse  strise ;  and  at  distances^ 
increasing  as  the  shell  has  grown,  distinct  annular  projections  are  ob- 
servable. 

The  extraordinary  form  of  this  shell,  and  particularly  the  appearance 
of  that  part,  which,  though  it  must  always  have  been  of  a  shelly 
hardness^  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  sofi  rugous  part  of  the 
snail,  led  me  very  anxiously  to  seek  for  q[>portunities  of  examining  ite 
interaal  structure.  I  at  last  obtained  two  other  specimens;  and  then 
found,  on  carefully  breaking  them,  that  at  each  of  these  annular  jmto- 
Jectionsy  and  at  that  part  where  the  shell  seems  to  commence  anew,  a 
dose  internal  septum  existed,  which  presented  externally  a  concave 
surfikoe,  and  which  prohibited  any  communication  of  the  chambers  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  animal,  which  doubtlessly  lived  only  in  the  list 
formed  chamber. 

In  this  fossil  we  first  observe  a  peculiarity  of  formation,  which,  as  for 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  not  yet,  although  known  to  exist  in 
several  instances,  obtained  that  attention  which  it  seems  to  demand. 
bk  the  iMHitiluSi  it  is  geneiaUy  bdieved,  that  the  division  of  the  AeW 
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shutting  and  sealing  up  so  much  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  shell  as  it  had 
then  quitted.  To  enable  it  to  do  this,  by  forming  a  transvere  septum  of 
an  appropriate  form,  it  needed  only  to  possess,  at  its  posterior  termina- 
tion, an  organization  calculated  for  the  secretion,  deposition,  and  mo- 
delling, of  shelly  matter. 

The  absolute  weight  of  the  animal  must  necessarily  have  increased 
with  its  growth  ;  but  if  with  this  increase  of  growth  an  additional  chamber 
of  air  was  produced,  the  aninial  and  its  appendage  would  preserve  the 
same  degree  of  specific  gravity.  It  is  evident,  that  whilst  a  due  proportion 
was  preserved  between  the  solid  part  of  the  animal  and  these  testaceous 
air-vessels,  the  animal  to  which  they  were  attached  would  not  be  at  all 
affected  by  their  weight,  let  the  number  or  size  of  those  which  were  accu- 
mulated on  it  have  been  ever  so  considerable. 

It  seems  to  be  a  characterizing  property  of  the  animals  belonging  to  some 
of  the  shells  of  this  genus,  to  close  or  fill  up  all  that  posterior  part  of  the  shell 
which  they  do  not  inhabit :  and  in  some  of  these  we  have  seen,  that 
by  leaving  these  chambere  empty,  the  shell  and  animal  have  probably 
preserved  the  same  degree  of  buoyancy  through  their  whole  growth.  But 
in  another  very  curious  species,  the  Serpula  Itelidformisj  known  only  in  a 
recent  state,  the  whole  dwelling  of  which  appears  to  be  not  testaceous, 
but  actually  spathous,  the  posterior  seeming  snail  part  is  gradually  filled 
up,  so  as  to  become  a  solid  mass  of  apparent  spathose  matter. 

To  account  for  this  difference,  it  only  seems  to  be  required  to  consider 
that  this  shell  does  not  attach  itself  to  light  bodies,  whose  buoyancy  it 
would  affect,  but  that  it  is  always  found  imbedded  in  fixed  masses  of 
madrepore,  and  in  general  of  Madrepora  vieayidrlies,  Linn,  where,  from 
the  body  being  fixed,  in  which  it  inhabits,  no  regulation  of  its  weight  is 
necessary. 

The  fossil,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  7,  formed  by  almost  horizontally  disposed 
spiral  turns,  flattish,  but  rather  rounded  and  slightly  carinated  on  each  side, 
the  last  turn  being  a  little  produced,  and  terminating  in  a  round  and  dis- 
tincUy  margioated  aperture,  is,  as  well  as  the  foUowing,  introduced  in  this 
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place  with  mueh  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  thus  disposing  of  them.  The 
fossil,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  8,  is  from  Shepey :  some,  still  larger,  are 
found  at  Bognor.  Its  spiral  turns  are  placed  partly  one  on  the  other, 
so  as  to  form  a  nearly  smooth  convex  upper  and  concave  under  surface  r 
the  turns  themselves  beihg  nearly  round,  and  beset  vrith  slight  longitu- 
dinal ridges.  The  last  turn  of  this  fossil  is  very  much  produced,  and 
terminates  in  a  round  distinctly  bwdered  aperture; 

The  produced  or  extended  turn  of  these  and  the*  preceding  fbssils, 
with  the  completely  round  and  distinctly  marginated  mouth,  have  in- 
duced me  to  place  them  together:  and,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
organization  of  the  rugous  part  of  the  -species,  Fig.  11,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  considering  it  as  an  adherent  shell>  and  of  placing  it  among 
the  serpulae. 

6ut  with  respect  to  the  other  two  species,  agreeing  as  they  do  with 
this  fossil,  as  to  their  peculiar  termination^  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
have  no  reason  for  supposing  them  to  have  been  adherent  shells.  I  have 
however  ventured  to  assume  this  situation  for  them,  until  more  correct 
observations  shall  allot  them  one  more  appropriate. 

LXXL  Siliquaria.  A  tubular  shell,  spiral  at  its  beginning,  continued 
in  a»  irregular  forrti ;  being  divided  laterally,  through  its  whole  length, 
by  a  narrow  slit,  and  formed  into  chambers  by  entire  septa. 

This  is  Serpula  anguina,  Linn.  Rumpf.  Tab.  xli.  Lit.  ii.  Baron  Born 
has  figured,  Bmm.  Mm.  Cas.  T.  18,  Fig.  16,  two  species,  or,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  two  varieties,  of  this  shell,  one  of  which  is  very  strongly 
muricated.     The  animal  itself  is  not  known. 

This  shell  is  found  frequently  fossil  at  Grignon.  M.  Faujas  observes, 
that  these  fossils  have,  on  their  outer  surface,  many  rows  of  small  protu- 
berant strise,  which  are  more  or  less  rough,  and  which  run  the  length- 
ways of  the  shell.  A  narrow  slit,  more  or  less  open,  runs  along  the 
whole  of  the  circumvolutions  in  some  specimens ;  whilst  in  others  its 
place  is  supplied  by  small  narrow  openings,  separated  from  each  other 
by  intercepting  points.    This  naturalist  has  discovered  that  these  fossil 
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shells  are  chambered,  by  the  interposition  of  thin  hemispherical  plates, 
without  any  syphon,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other.  He  has  also 
ascertained,  that  these  septae,  not  only  are  not  always  at  equal  distances, 
but  that  sometimes  they  are  fixefl  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  com- 
pletely preventing  any  communication  between  these  qhambers ;  and 
that,  at  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  adherent  to  the  sides, 
and  may,  of  course,  be  easily  removed. 

The  two  specimens  which  I  possess,  of  this  fossil,  are  only  two  small 
fragments.  In  the  one  represented  Plate  VII.  Fig.  3, 'is  seen  the  na- 
ture of  the  change  which  the  shell  here  undergoes.  Through  more 
than  one  half  of  its  length  the  fissure  is  partially  closed,  evidently  by  the 
approximation  and  augmentation  of  the  denticular  processes,  with  which 
its  sides  are  beset ;  and,  through  the  remaining  part  of  its  length,  the 
union  of  the  ^des  of  the  fissure  is  complete.  In  the  other  specimen,  the 
fissure  has  been  completely  closed,  a  slight  tubular  excavation  of  the 
outer  surface  showing  where  the  fissure  had  formerly  existed.  No  septse 
exist  in  either  of  these  specimens. 

In  this  shell,  the  fissure  seems  to  fill  up  as  the  animal  proceeds;  the 
sides  of  each  of  the  chambers  being  filled  up,  perhaps,  before  the  portal 
is  finally  closed,  by  fixing  the  s^pta. 
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W  E  shall  now  proceed  to  the  examinati<»i  of  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
family  of  shells,  which,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness  of  their  num- 
bers, the  peculiarity  of  their  structure,  or  the  little  agreement  which 
exists  between  the  greater  part  of  them  and  known  recent  shells,  cannot 
fail  strongly  to  excite  our  interest  and  engage  our  attention. 

Tliese  shells  are  muUiloculaT,    being  divided  into  chambers  by  transverse  - 
pierced  sepia.     A  communication  through  the  septa  distinguishing  theaaa^ 
shells  from  those  multilocular  shells,  which  have  been  just  examined.  '-T^^ 

Very  little  is  known  with  respect  to  the  animal  which  inhabits  even 
the  recent  shells  of  this  description.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  reason 
-ibr  supposing  that  the  animal  resides  in  the  last  formed  chamber  of  the 
fthell,  and  is  of  the  family  Cephaiapodes.  We  are  indebted  for  much  of 
this  knowledge  to  M.  Peron,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  ani- 
mal of  Nautilus  spirilla  in  connection  with  its  shell,  and  brought  it,  in 
that  state,  from  Neiv  Holland.  This  animal,  which  appeared  to  be 
analagous  with  the  sepia,  had  the  shell  not  only  attached  to,  but  so  let 
into  its  posterior  extremity,  as  to  leave  a  part  of  it  only  in  view. 

The  near  agreement  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  shell  of  N.  porrtr- 
pilius    and  indeed  of  most  of , these  many-chambered  shells,  wilh  that  of 
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JSf.  spirula ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Arjvnauta  being  inhabited  by  a 
mollusca  of  this  class,  leave  but  little  doubt  that  all  these  shells  have 
been  the  solid  appendages  of  similar  animals. 

Therepresentation  given  by  Rumphius,rf'^mAo/n^rAei2flr.  Tab.  17,  Fig.c. 
of  the  dead  animal  ofjl^e  N.  pompilius,  although  of  an  animal  which  was 
much  injured,  not  only  gives  the  idea  of  a  similar  animal,  and  shows  the 
appendage  by  vrhich  it  was  connected  with4fce  siphunculus  of  the  shell; 
but  also  seems  to  bear  that  figiHre  which  authorizes  the  supposition,'  that 
part  of  the  shell  had  been  let  into  the  body  of  the  animal.  This  partial 
envelopement  t)f  the  shell  by  the  animal  is  also  confirmed,  as  is  justly 
observed  by  Lamarck,  by  the  blanched  appearance,  which  extends 
some  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  sliell  of  the 
N.  pampilius,  and  which  differs  so  widely  from  that  which  is  yielded  by 
the  other  externatl  part  of  the  shell,  which  is  beautifully  marked  by 
transverse  orange-coloured  stripes. 

X«XXIL  Nautilus.  A  spiral,  manyrchambered,  discoidal  univalve, 
with  smooth  sides*  The  turns  contiguous,  the  outer  side  covering 
the  inner.  The  chambers  separated  by  transverse  septa,  which  are  con* 
cav^  outwards,  and  perforated  by  a  tube  passing  through  the  disk. 

The  different  chambers  of  these  shells  are  very  shallow,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  last,  which  ferms  the  opening,  and  which  is,  doubtless, 
the  residence  of  the  animal. 

Whilst  examining  these  shells,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  atten** 
tion  to  that  particular  organization,  by  which  a  communication  is  kept 
up  between  the  animal  and  the  most  interior  part  of  the  shell ;  since  we 
shall  not  otherwise  be  able  to  judge  of  the  peculiar  modifications  of  these 
parts,  which  occur  in  the  fossil  remains  of  this  and  of  other  genera  o[ 
this  family. 

Some  have  supposed  the  siphuncle  of  the  nautilus  to  have  been  a 
rigid  testaceous,  tube  :  thus  M.  Bosc  says :  "  Toutes  ces  cloisons  sont 
traversees  par  un  petit  tuyau  cylindrique,  epais,  creux,  imperfore  late- 
ralement,  qui  paroit  composoit  de  petits  tuyaux  plus  e vases  d'un  cote,  et 
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on,  in  a  similap  manner,  through  all  the  compartments ;  it  appearing 
to  be  a  continued  membrane,  beginning  with  the  animal,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  first  and  smallest  compartment ;  the  end  of  each  testaceous 
tube  scenting  to  be  included  in  a  duplicature  of  this  membrane,  aad 
placed  on  its  outside^:  somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  the  abdo-* 
minal  viscera  are  involved  in  the  duplicatures  on  the  outside  of  the  peri* 
toneum. 

We  have  thus,  I  trust,  by  tfafe  fossil  remains  of  this  genus,  obtained  a 
eOnfirmation  of  the  opinion  of  Hooke,,  and  established  the  fact  of  a  con* 
tinued  itube^  c&^ciable  of  dilatation  and*  contraction,  passing  through  all 
the  -chambers  of  the  shell*  From  what  source  the  gaseous  matter  is  de^ 
rived  with  which  this  tube  was  filled^  and  in  what  manner  the  animal 
effected  those  modifications  of  the  tube  and  its  contained  air^  on  which 
the  variation,  of  its  buoyancy  depended,  are  subjects  of  inquiry  still  de- 
manding the  asaiddQus  attention  of  the  naturalist,  and  on  which  I  wiU 
not  pretend  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

The.power  of  raising- ^r  sinking  the  shell  appears,  fi-om  the  observa^ 
tions  just  made  on  the  siphuncular  membrane,  to  depend  on  this  organ 
alone  2  some  othcir  use  rem^s,  therefore,  to  be  found  for  the  closed 
cavities  of.  the  chambers.  With  these  it  is  observable,  that  the  animal 
preserves  no  communication,  except  for  die  passage  of  the  siphunculus; 
he  closing  each  chamber,  and  completely  excluding  himself  fix)m  them^ 
as  he  extends  tfaie  siphunculus^  and,  as  agreeable  to  the  increase  of  his 
growth,  he  forn»9  himself  a  new  dwelling.  Hence  it  appears,  I  thinks 
highly  [Ht>bable;  that  the  only  use  of  the  vacuities  formed  by  these  nu- 
naecous  chambers^  is  to  counteract  the  weight  of  the  increasing  mass  of 
the  animal,  and  of  the  thick  shell;  and  thereby  to  render  the  whole w 
neariy  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  that  the  difference  arising  from  the 
siphuncular  membrane  being  contracted  or  dilated,  may  occasion  the 
mass  to  swim  or  sink.  It  will^  I  trust,  appear,  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  that  in  another  genus  of  the  multilocular  shells,  the  belemnite. 
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the  shell  may  have  been  removed  by  decomposition;  whilst  the  na- 
cre, which  has  remained,  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture or  of  composition,  assumes  the  appearance  of  being  the  real 
external  shell. 

The  nautilites  of  Sheppey  particularly  engaged  .the  attention  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Jones,  who,  speaking  of  those  which  are  imbedded  in 
septaria^  observes :  "  When  this  shell  (Nautilus)  is  found  lodged  in  the 
waxen  vein,  a  phenomenon  is  observable  in  some  of  the  specimens, 
which  seems  the  most  surprising  and  unaccountable  of  any  that  occurs 
in  this  branch  of  philosophy.  The  stone  is  quartered  irregularly  into 
tali  or  cubes,  by  seams  of  a  coarse  yellow  spar,  of  the  colour  of  bees* 
wax,  which  intersect  the  stone  in  many  directions :  and  what  is  won- 
derful to  see,  these  seams  of  spar  pursue  their  course  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nautilus,  as  if  nothing  had  been  interposed,  though  the 
shell  is  nearly  as  impenetrable  as  a  flint.  The  case  is  very  difficult,  if 
we  consider  it  as  a  penetration  of  the  shell :  but  perhaps,  when  the  shell 
was  detained  within  the  stone,  it  was  obliged  to  part  and  crack,  by  the 
subsequent  shrinking  of  the  stone;  so  that  when  the  spar  filled  the 
seams  of  the  stone,  it  filled  up  the  crevices  of  the  shell  at  the  same  time; 
The  insinuation  of  the  spar  through  the  siphunculus,  and  its  forming  a 
column  within  the  chambers  of  the  shell,  is  another  remarkable  cir* 
cumstance.  Upon  the  whole,  the  nautilus,  thus  inclosed,  and  afiected 
by  the  waxen  vein,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  fossils  in  the  world  ♦." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
Norjth  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  species  of  nautilites  is  found,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  the  back  part  of  the  shell,  or  of  its  turns 
being  flat  instead  of  round :  so  that  the  sides  go  off  almost  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  back  of  the  shelL 

Between  Bath  and  Bristol,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keynsham,  there 
is  sometimes  found  another  species,  in  which  the  back  of  the  shell  is 

*  Physiological  Disquisitions,  &c.  by  William  Joiies,  F.R.S.  p.  392.    1781. 
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actually  depressed  in  its  centre.  A  specimen  of  this  species,  which  I 
possess,  is  a  German  fossil :  the  siphunculus,  in  this  specimen,  runs 
about  midway  between  the  middle  of  the  chamber  and  its  inner  side. 
The  line,  Plate  VI f.  Fig.  13,  is  that  which  is  described  by  its  posterior 
surface. 

Breynius  had  observed,  that  all  nautili  did  not  agree  in  the  form  of 
their  septa;  and  hence  divides  them  into  two  orders:  1st  Those  with 
concavo-convex  semilunar  diapjiragms;  and,  2dly,  Those  with  jagged 
or  sinuated  diaphragms.  Dacosta  also,  in  his  **  Elements  of  Con- 
chology,''  says,  "  I  have  seen  fossil  kinds  with  foliaceous  sutures,  like  the 
ammonitse ;  which  implies,  that  all  the  species  have  not  such  regular 
roundish  partitions.**     P.  168. 

The  fossil  shell  of  this  description  which  appears  to  be  the  most 
uncommon  of  those  which  I  have  seen;  differing  the  most  widely  of  any, 
not  only  from  the  recent,  but  from  the  other  fossil  nautili,  is  one,  of 
which  I  purchased  the  remains  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Menish's  collection. 
Of  the  place  where  this  fossil  was  obtained,  I  have  no  information :  its 
striking  characters  are,  its  great  size,  the  situation  of  its  siphunculus,  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  septa,  and  of  course  of  its  chambers.  Plate  VII. 
Fig.  15,  is  an  outline  sketch  of  this  fossil,  one  third  of  the  size  of  the 
original. 

The  outermost  septum  in  this  specimen,  which  is  not  that  which  was 
the  last,  and  consequently  the  largest,  of  the  original  shell,  measures 
full  nine  inches  in  its  longest,  and  seven  inches  in  its  shortest  diameter. 
But  the  most  striking  character  which  it  offers  to  our  observation  is,  the 
form  of  the  septa ;  since  these,  instead  of  having  a  regular  rounded 
sweep,  as  in  the  recent  nautili,  and  in  most  of  the  fossil  species;  have 
an  undulated  form.  This  results  from  each  septum  forming  a  deep 
lobated  process,  extending  backwards,  on  each  side,  over  which  process 
is  hollowed  out  a  deep  sinuous  notch,  for  the  reception  of  the  cor- 
responding lobated  process  of  the  next  anterior  septum. 

VOL.  III.  p 
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From  the  peculiar  form  of  the  chambers  and  septa  in  this  fossil,  an 
undulating  or  foliaceous  suture  is  formed,  which  necessarily  approxi- 

« 

mates  it  to  the  genus  Ammonites,  and  prevents  our  regarding  any  longer 
this  simple  suture  as  one  of  the  generic  characters  of  Nautilus. 

The  siphunculus  in  the  recent  nautilus,  I  believe,  always  passes 
through  nearly  the  middle  of  the  septa.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
those  nautilites  of  Shepey,  which  bear  the  general  form  of  A^.  pompilius; 
and  with  those  found  at  Brentford,  one  of  which,  impregnated  with 
pyrites,  is  represented  Plate  VIL  Fig.  12.  But  in  other  specimens,  as  in 
the  one  just  noticed,  it  passes  much  nearer  to  the  inner  part  of  the  shell. 
In  others,  again,  it  passes  nearer  to  the  outer  part  of  the  shell ;  and  in 
one  specimen  which  I  possess,  from  Yeovil,  Plate  VIL  Fig.  16,  it  is  seen 
to  run  along  the  back  of  the  shell.  The  septa,  *  in  these  last  specimens, 
frequently  have  an  undulating  direction :  the  fossil  approximating,  both 
in  the  situation  of  the  siphuncle  and  form  of  the  septa,  to  the  Camu 
ammonis. 

It  should  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  siphunculus, 
that,  independent  of  the  difference  which  may  perhaps  take  place  in  the 
degree  of  dilatation  of  the  tube,  at  the  time  of  its  becoming  involved 
in  its  matrix,  considerable  difference  may  result  from  the  section  of 
a  specimen  by  which  the  tube  is  displayed.  Thus,  if  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  siphuncle  is  made  directly  along  its  middle,  it  will  neces- 
sarily display  a  wider  opening  than  if  the  section  had  been  made  more 
to  either  side. 

I  am  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  nautilite  without  distinct  cham* 
bers,  or  visible  concamerations,  mentioned  under  the  article  nautilite, 
by  Bourguet,  in  his  dictionary,  on  the  authority  of  Spada,  who  describes 
it :  ''  Nautilites  unius  aufractus,  dorso  subrotundo,  squameo,  reliqua 
corporis  parte  palmata.''  Spada,  Cat.  Lap.  Agri  Vaon.  p.  20.  I  am 
alw  ignorant  of  the  fossil  which  the  inhabitants  of  Maltha  call  Capo  di 
gatto;    and  which   Lhwydd  describes  as  Nautilita  articulus,    Lithoph. 
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No.  3Q3.  I  should  however  suppose  it  not  to  be  the  cast  of  a  chamber, 
but  a  disengaged  septurn;  some  of  which  I  have,  I  believe,  from  She- 
pcy ;  and  others,  v^^hich  I  have  reason  to  suppose  to  be  foreign. 

Plate  XL  Fig.  25,  is  a  minute  fossil  shell  found  on  the  Appennines, 
near  to  Sienna,  by  Thomas  Meade,  Esq.  of  Cbatley  Lodge,  near  Bath, 
whose  kindness  I  shall  have  repeated  occasioa^h)  acknowledge.  This 
shell  appears  to  be  N.  criqnis,  Linn,  having  laferal  spires,  with  about 
twenty  flexuous  crenated  jtStits  in  the  exterior  whirl,  marked  by  elevated 
striae ;  outer  edge  carinated ;  inferior  volutions  occult ;  aperture  clasping 
the  body,  semicordiite,  furnished  with  a  small  perforation  or  syphon. 
Testae.  Britan.  p.  187.  Plancus  observes,  that  none  of  these  beaudful 
fossils  are  found  on  the  yellow  sand  of  Bologna;  but  that  they  are  very 
abundant  in  the  sand  of  the  mountain  Covignani,  in  Rimini. 

To  the  kindness  of  the  same  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  you  the  minute  fossil  nautilus,  Plate  XL  Fig.  26, 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  species  alluded  to  by  Colonel  Montague,  as 
a  very  minute  non-descript  species,  found  with  the  other  minute  Sienna 
fossil  shells.  This  is  spiral :  the  inner  turns  concealed ;  the  outer  turn 
is  wide  toward  the  middle  of  the  shell,  where  it  is  umbilicated;  but  very 
narrow  at  the  back,  and  is  formed  of  about  fifteen  chambers.  I  have 
but  one  specimen  of  this  fossil,  and  am  unable  to  discover  any  thing 
respecting  its  siphuncle.  This  shell  is  more  minute  than  the  preceding 
fossil,  and  in  its  general  form  very  much  resembles  a  reduced  N.  pom- 
piUus. 

Considering  the  genus  Nautilus  of  Linneeus  as  too  comprehensive, 
and  that  Nautilus  should  contain  only  those  spiral  multilocular  shells, 
whose  inner  turns  are  concealed,  and  whose  siphuncle  is  obvious;  and  that 
Ammonites  should  include  those  whose  turns  are  apparent  on  both  sides, 
but  whose  siphuncle  is  concealed ;  no  genus  is  left  for  the  reception  of 
those  minute  shells  which  were  discovered  by  Beccarius  and  Plancus,  in 
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which  the  characters  oi  Nautilus  ^nA  Ammonites  are  blended,  the  turns  being 
apparent  on  both  sides,  and  the  siphuncle  ol>vious;  but  which  have  been 
generally  considered  as  recent  Cormia  ammonis. 

It  is  true  that  Lamarck  says :  **  Les  discorbcs  seroient  de  veritable 
nautiles,  si  leur  tours  de  spire,  au  lieu  d'etre  tous  eiitierement  apparens 
et  a  decouverts,  etoieat  caches  par  la  dernier  tour  enveIo|)pant  les 
autres  ou  les  recouvrant  par  sa  paroi  exterieure,  et  si  elles  ne  man- 
quoient  de  syphon.  Si  ces  memes  coquilles  ayant  leur  tours  de  spires  a 
decouvert  et  bien  apparens,  avoient  leur  cloisons  perfbrees  par  un  sy- 
phoD,  elles  seroient  alors  des  spirolines*/'  But  on  referring  to  the 
genus  Spirolina,  this  genus  is  found  to  have  been  formed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  those  minute  shells,  which,  being  partly  spiral  and  partly 
straight,  differ  from  those  of  the  genus  Spirula,  only  in  having  their 
spiral  turns  contiguous. 

It  therefore  seems  necessary  to  make  a  still  farther  separation,  and  to 
dispose  of  these  shells,  in  which  the  characters  of  Nautilus  and  Ammo^ 
nites  are  blended,  under  a  distinct  genus.  This  is  the  more  requisite, 
since  thus  the  error  would  be  more  plainly  shown  of  considering  these 
shells  as  ammonites,  of  which  genus  none  have  been  yet  found  in  a 
recent  state.  The  characters  of  such  genus — a  discoidal,  multilocular 
spiral  univalve,  with  all  the  turns  visible  on  both  sides,  and  the  septa 
pierced  with  an  obvious  siphuncle — seem  to  me  sufficiently  strong  and 
distinct  to  authorize  the  formation  of  a  separate  genus,  which  might  be 
marked  by  the  term  Ammonautilus,  expressive  of  its  mingled  characters. 

I  shall  not,  however,  presume  on  such  a  change ;  but  having  made  these 
suggestions,  will  leave  them  under  the  genus  Nautilus. 

N.  Beccarii,  Linn.  Plane.  Conch,  min.  not.  Tab.  i.  Fig.  i,  claims  the 
first  notice,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  first  discovered  shell  of  this 
&mily,  and  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
recent  Cornua  ammonis. 

*  Annales  de  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Tome  V.  p.  182. 
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The  existence  of  these  shells,  in  a  fossil  stAte,  was  known  to  Beccanus 
and  Plancus,  who  fomul  them  in  considerable  numbers  iti  the  moun- 
tains not  fer  distant  from  Rimini  ami  Bologna.  Plate  XI.  Fig.  27,  is 
one  ofthese  ibssil  shells,  brought  from  the  Appennines,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sienna,  by  Mr.  Meade.  The  matrix  is  a  yellowish  spathose 
concretion. 

The  reversed  variety  of  this  species,  or,  as  it  is  in  general  considered, 
the  reversed  species  JV.  httfarn  revcrsus,  is  also  ibnnd  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  Appennines,  along  witii  the  former.  This  reversed  fbK>il 
shell  is  represented  Piute  XI.  Fig.  28.  The  opposite  side  nf  the  shell  is 
here  represented;  but,  being  of  a  revei-sed  shell,  it  runs  in  the  same 
direction  as  Fig.  27. 

Among  the  minute  shells  which  Plancus  considered  as  recent  Connta 
ammonis,  were  some  which  he  distinguished  as  being  bordered ;  since 
many  of  them,  especially  those  which  were  whole,  possessed  a  wide  pel- 
lucid margin,  which  was  spread  round  the  whole  shell.  Whether  all  these 
shells  were  naturally  thus  bordered,  and  lost  this  border  by  the  violence 
of  the  waves ;  or  whether  those  which  are  bordered  are  of  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, he  attempts  not  to  determine.  De  Conch,  min.  mlis.  Cap.  iv. 
Similar  shells  have  been  found  fossil  in  the  hills  of  Bologna  and  of  Pied- 
mont ;  and  both  the  recent  and  ibssil  ones,  he  observes,  are  sometimes 
found  as  large  as  small  lupins.     App.  i.  p.  85. 

One  of  these  fossils,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Meade,  is  repre- 
sented Plate  XI.  Fig.  30.  It  appears  to  accord  very  nearly  with  Nau- 
lilus  mbaraiolulus,  Supp.  to  Test.  Brit.  PL  xix.  Fig.  1,  the  separated  con- 
voluted portion  of  which  had  been  taken  for  N.  calcar. 

LXXIII.  Spirula,  A  multilocular  shell,  partly  spiral  and  partly 
straight,  the  turns  being  disposed  in  a  discoidal  form,  and  separate 
from  each  other;  the  last  turn  being  elongated,  and  continued  in  a 
straight  line.  The  septa  are  transverse,  regularly  concave  outwards 
and  pierced  with  a  shelly  tube:  the  opening  circular. 

This  genus  is  very  properly  separated  from  Nautilus  by  Lamarck; 
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since,  except  in  the  form  of  the  septa,  and  the  disposition  of  the  siphun- 
cuius,  there  is  no  concurrence  of  character.  The  fossil  shells  of  this 
genus  appear  to  retiemhle  Spinila  fragiliSf  Lam.  Nautilus  spirtilus,  Linn. 
ver\'  closely,  except  in  size.  In  this  respect  the  difference  is  so  very 
considerable,  the  fossil  shells  being  so  much  larger,  as  almost  to  warrant 
a  specific  distinction,  founded  on  this  circumstance  alone.  The  fossil 
shells  of  this  genus  have  hitherto  been  named  Lituites,  from  their  resem- 
blance, in  form,  to  a  bishop's  pastoral  staff;  but,  in  these  pages,  I 
shall  denominate  them  Spirulites,  in  concordance  with  the  name  of 
the  genus. 

The  siphunculus,  in  the  recent  specimens  of  this  shell,  differs  from 
that  of  the  nautilus,  in  being  formed  by  one  continued  shelly  tube,  or 
by  the  smaller  end  of  each  anterior  one  terminating  in  the  larger  end  of 
each  posterior  one ;  but  whether  this  is  constantly  the  case  or  not,  in 
ibssil  specimens,  I  am  unable  to  decide ;  since,  in  those  specimens,  in 
which  I  have  discovered  such  appearances  as  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  siphunculus  being  partly  membranous,  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  fragments  of  the  spirulites  or  of  orthoceratites. 
The  very  great  length  of  the  straight  part  of  shell,  in  the  spirulites, 
will  necessarily  occasion  this  ambiguity,  until  some  decidedly  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  orthoceratites  and  of  the  straight  part  of  the  lituites  can 
be  discovered.  As  in  the  nautilites,  so  in  the  spirulites,  the  situation  of 
the  siphunculus,  varies  in  different  specimens,  and  perhaps  in  thiose 
which  are  in  every  other  respect  similar. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  nautilus,  the  siphunculus  is  partly  mem- 
branous and  probably  elastic ;  whilst,  in  the  shells  of  this  genus,  we 
find  that  the  whole  siphunculus  is  of  shell,  and  consequently  unyielding. 
From  this  difference  of  organization,  a  considerable  difference  must  ne» 
cessarily  exist,  as  to  the  influence  which  the  introduction  of  water  or  of 
air  must  have  on  the  buoyancy  of  the  several  shells:  a  difference 
dep^pding  on  the  greater  quantity  admissible  in  a  dilatable  than  in  a  rigid 
tube.    A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  shells  mu^  be 
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obtained^  before  we  can  form  any  opinion  respecting  the  circumstances 
in  the  economy  of  the  animals  inhabiting  them,  which  have  demanded 
these  particular  modifications. 

The  fossil  shells  of  this  genus  are,  I  believe,  always  found  imbedded 
in  a  matrix,  excepting  those  fragments  of  the  straight  part,  which  are 
perhaps  not  to  be  distinguished  from  orthoceratites,  the  genus  which 
must  next  employ  our  attention.  Spirulites  are  found  in  chiefly  a  red- 
dish marble,  in  Mecklenbourg,  in  some  parts  of  Normandy,  and,  it  is 
lalso  said,  in  Switzerland. 

But  they  are  obtained,  by  far  most  frequently,  from  Gothland  and 
Oeland  :  the  latter  place  affording  the  linest  specimens :  those  in  which 
the  spiral  part  of  the  shell  is  preserved  are  very  rare.  The  one  which 
is  figured  Plate  VI.  Fig,  11,  is  from  Oeland,  and  was  purchased  from 
the  Calonnian  collection.  In  this  specimen,  not  only  are  the  spiral  turns 
of  the  shell  seen,  but  traces  of  the  continuous  shelly  siphunculus  also 
are  evident,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  18,  in  a  dark  red  lime-stone,  evidently 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  iron ;  in  which  is  displayed  the  spiral 
termination,  and  a  small  part  of  the  straight  portion  of  the  last  turn 
of  one  of  these  shells.  Plate  VII.  Fig.  19,  represents  another  of  these 
fossils,  imbedded  in  grey  marble,  from  €ome  part  of  Germany. 

LXXIV.  Orthocern.  A  straight  or  slightly  bent,  rather  conical,  mul- 
tilocular  shell;  the  chambers  separated  by  transverse  curved  septa, 
pierced  by  a  tube.  <* 

The  shells  of  this,  as  well  as  those  of  the  former  genus,  were 
placed  by  Linnseus  under  the  genus  Nautilus;  the  considerable  dif- 
ference, which  is  observable  in  their  extemn^rm  seems,  however, 
fully  to  warrant  their  separation.  Most  of  tWr -shells,  which,  though 
straight,  have  been  considered  by  Linnseus,  and  other  naturalists,  as 
nautili,  are  niinute  and  even  microscopic  shells ;  and,  HF^en  sufficiently 
examined,  some  of  them  may  be  found  to  possess  charters  distinctive 
even  from  both  those  of  Nautilus  and  Orthocera.  These  are  N.  jugasus, 
iy*  costatuSf  N.  radicula,   N.  subarcuatuluSf  N.  semilituus,  N.  rectus,  N.  sjri^ 
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milosiis,  N.  legumen,  and  N.  raphanus.     But,  obliged  to  observe  certain 
limits,  I  shall  not  dwell,  in  this  work,  on  those  fossils  which  are  so  small 
as  to  be  microscoj)ic  objects,  except  where  it  is  required^  for  the  sake  of 
particular  illustration. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  these  tbssils,  we  find  many  instances  of 
the  perplexity  and  confusion  proceeding  from  an  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  a  body,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  recent 
animal,  as  strictly  analagous.  Gesner.  deFiguris  Lapidum,  cap.  xiv.  p.  167, 
and  Aldrovandus,  Museum  Aletallicum,  pag.  732,  considered  them  as  the 
petrified  tails  of  crabs;  the  former  naming  them  Cauda  cancri,  s,  astaci  Jluvia-^ 
tills ;  and  the  latter,  Cancrita.  But  as  the  knowledge  of  fossils  advanced, 
their  resemblance  to  the  alveolus  of  the  belemnite  was  perceived,  and  they 
were  considered  by  many  as  the  alveoli  of  large  belemnites,  and  there- 
fore obtained  the  name  of  cylindrical  alveoli.  Some  of  these  fossils  were 
jBven  considered  as  part  of  the  vertebral  spine  of  some  marine  animal : 
pn  excuse  for  which  may  be  found  in  the  particular  forms  possessed  by 
some  of  these  bodies.  Our  countryman,  Lhwydd,  did  not  make  much 
progress  in  developing  the  nature  of  these  fossils ;  he  was  satisfied  with 
naming  them  Alveoli;  and,  of  course,  with  considering  them  as  the 
alveoli  of  large  belemnites. 

Scheuchzer,  although  not  informed  of  the  real  nature  of  these  fossils, 
very  properly  separated  them  from  the  belemnites.  No  correct  know- 
iQj^e,  however,  was  obtained  respecting  them,  until  Breyn  and  Klein 
made  them  the  objects  of  their  investigations,  and  were  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  they  were  the  remains  of  some  marine,  univalve,  cham- 
bered shell.  This  o|||||on  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  by 
Plancus,  of  minute  redlht  shells  on  the  shores  of  Rimini,  which  appeared 
to  possess  the  characters  of  orthoceratites:  but  no  recent  shells  of  this  genus 
are  known,  ^^QDept  those  which  have  been  found  in  the  sea  sand  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  afnrwhich  are  so  minute,  as  to  be  microscopic  objects. 

The  shells  of  this  genus,  Plat«  VII.  Fig.  14,  like  the  nautili,  are 
divided  into  chambers  by  septa,  through  which  passes  a  tube  or  siphun- 
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in  many  of  the  different  species  of  the  minute  recent  concamerated 
shells. 

In  none  of  the  multilocular  shells  are  such  differences  observable,  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  siphunculi,  as  in  this  genus.  In  some  the 
siphnnculus  does  not  equal  one  tenth,  whilst  in  others  it  exceeds  a  third, 
and  is  sometimes  nearly  one  half)  of  the  dianieter  of  the  orthoceratite 
itself  It  generally  assumes  that  tumid  form,  which  a  membraneous 
part  migiit  be  expected  to  assume,  when  dilated  between  the  septa :  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  large  siphunculus,  Plate  VIII.  Fig,  2,  and  in  Fig.  7, 
where  the  siphunculus  is  seen  intersected  by  the  septa  of  the  orthoce- 
ratites;  the  whole  being  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  whitish  marble. 

The  siphunculus,  or  rather  the  cast  of  the  siphunculus,  of  this  shell, 
very  often  yields  a  striking  appearance,  from  an  obliquity  in  its 
fonii,  as  in  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  2,  and  Fig.  6.  This  appearance  has 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  degree  of  error  which  has  existed,  re- 
specting  the  original  nature  of  these  bodies;  since,  even  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  consider  them  as  deriving  their  form  from  the 
siphunculus  of  an  orthoceratites,  might  expect  to  find  a  corresponding 
obliquity  of  form  in  the  orthoceratites  itself  But  a  slight  investigation 
will  show,  that  there  exists  no  reason  for  supposing,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  shell  to  which  it  belonged  possessed  any  particular 
degree  of  obliquity  of  form. 

The  septa,  by  which  the  siphunculus  is  intersected,  being  a  seg- 
ment of  a  hollow  sphere,  the  divisions  of  the  siphunculus  must  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  direction  with  which  the  siphunculus  passes  through 
them.  If  the  siphunculus  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  septa,  and  in  a 
line  nearly  parallel  with  the  parieties  of  the  tube,  it  will  be  marked  by 
segments  of  a  hollow  sphere,  the  sections  of  which  are  disposed  in 
nearly  transverse  lines,  as  at  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3.  But  if  the  siphun- 
culus does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  septa,  and  yet  keeps  a  line 
nearly  parallel  with  the  parieties  of  the  tube,  it  will  be  marked  by  seg- 
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striated  exactly  in  a  similar  manner.  The  correspondence  is  indeed  so 
very  close,  as  to  rfender  it  a  subject  of  future  inquiry,  whether  these  fos- 
sils  are  not  of  the  same  species.  If  this  question  were  decided  in  the  aflTr- 
mative,  then  would  it  unexpectedly  turn  out  that  the  fossil,  Plate  v  Ii. 
Fig.  14,  which  has  always  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  orthoceratite, 
is  really  a  spirulite ;  since,  in  another  part  of  this  slab.  Fie.  19,  b,  ah 
oblique  section  is  seen,  of  6ne  of  these  fossil  bodies  terminating  in  spiral 
convolutjons. .  It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that  the  spirulite  in  red  lime- 
stone, Plate . VII.  Fig.  1 8,  also  has  its  surface  marked  in  a  riiariner  very 
'much  resembling  that  of  the  assumed  orthoceratites,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  14. 

These  fossils  are  far  from  being  very  abundant;  hor  are  they  very 
generally  diffused,  being  known,  at  present,  to  exist  in  very  few  places. 
They  are  said  to  be  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  Mecklenbourg,  and 
sometimes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Francfort,  where  they  seldom  exceed 
^he  ordinary  belemnite  in  size.  ^  They  are  also  said  to  be  found,  though 
but  rarely,  in  Switzerland.  M.  Gmelin  found  them  in  Siberia,  and 
^.  Zukert  mentions  them  as  existing  in  the  marble  quarries  of 
Blankenbourg;  but  the  greatest  quantities  of  them  are  discoverable  in 
the  marble  of  Oelandi  which,  being  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  variegated 
bjf  the  diflFerent  colours  of  tjiese  bodies,  and  of  the  spathose  matter  which 
fills  their  chambers,  and  being ,  also  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  very 
oflen  yields  an  extremely  beautiful  appearance. 

Some  of  the  pavement  of  Chelsea  College,  and  of  Hampton  Court 
is  paved  with  slabs  of  this,  and  a  grey  marble  ;  in  which,  when  wetted, 
numerous  pcjctions  of  this  fossil  are  discoverable.  The  grandest  specimen 
which  is,  I  believe^  i:nown,  of  this  kind,  is  a  slab,  now, in  my  possession, 
f^pd  which  originall]^  formed  a  part  of  the  museum  of  Mr.  Strange,  th 
this  specimen,  c^  square  slab  of  eighteen  inches  by  thirteen,  are  contained 
more^than  fourteen  |ongitudinal,  besides  numerous  transverse  sections, 
of  different  orthoceratjites ;  showing,  by  the  different  directions  in  which 
the  sections  have  been  formed,  the  vanous  structure  of  the  several 
parts  of  these  fossils. 
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/ikk.  A-fitrfeer  ycjfcfiniinifitiftn  wkh  ja  l&p^,  Bssi^^d  in  explaining  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  sUiee  I,tli«rel^y  i^^i^^oyered,  ^b^t  the  wh^le  Jntiptnal  i^urfaqe 
cwas  ibaautjfuily  ifFQ^ted  ;p\5ercjv|th  minpte  crystals  of  calcareous  spar, 
.wfaioh  had  ino8t}pfobal)ly.cgi)iQ|^^lqd;|lie  lifies  of  a^tac^fi^fit. 

)TJ»e  <>pewii4«m  tip  t»i»t{tjfpes  cpnye^^  hi^t  ,in  gi^peral  it  is  concave, 
lit  >is  »for  jthe  impst  ^paft  .firflfji  ^^  :sol,i/d,  .rexcept  op  , its  upper  part, 
rWhere  :iiifinin«mbile  for^Enii)aj^r<e  observable;  .t^ing.tbe  openings  of 
minute  ^tubnlijt  which  appe^  to  enter  into  the  cpjnppsij^ion  of  its 
fiuperior .p»Ft  (Xwoj Jarger;  openjpgs  ^are  alsp  observable, , whicji,  in^  their 
.figure  andisituation,  jftppejar  ,tp.cQrresppnd  |wi):)i  the  two  in terpal  ridges. 
•JPicotexaminddnurnerfflns  ^peci^^ps,  ;wit)i.  ^he^hope  pfj^^er^i^ipg  ^jJj^ 
4nodeijajWbichf|il)is  op^culijunj^iiqed.the.f^u^h  of  the  ^11^  not  dou^t- 
kigkthatit  was  attached toirtie^qirp^J,, who  pftfpe§sed^^e,pp.\y^?r  pf  op^jp- 
ii^  and  of  shotting,  it^#tij)l^afiure.  .cHe,^oij^fld  in  ^iv^ry  ins^ce,,<]^at 
the  edges  of)  the  operqula  w^^re^so  Qi^cjtly  ,adapjtejd  tp^  jth^,  opepi^,  ,as  to 
idbw  of.  their ibeing)  thus  cftnoplet^y, closed.  [In  one  in^tappe  only,Jliip 
ibund  two  projecting  pieces  w  the  lower  isurfaqe  of  ^  operculM/n, .  ,wbicj|)i 
iiad.somewhat  of  )ibe .^p^ar^npe  ^f  ther^n^^ns  of  ,an  hii;ige;  ..^\it  never 
tbaving  obsevved.aoy  jthtfig  similar,  PP.^qy  pther  speqi,aien,,^ejis,di^psed 
to  •ccodude,  i  /that  th is  app^ajranpe  yi^a^  .acc;i^en^] . 

Of  the  particular  economy  of>t\lfi^^im^[  which  inbabited  th^  ^h^t 
.WjC.  cannot  form,  any  cprr^^top^niqn  jfrom  tbe  ^pecimeps  which  have 
lieen  i-yet^  made  knowii :  ,pp? ,  can  any  satis^^fitpry  opinion  .'be  formed 
nespecting  the  actipn  pf  >tbQ  tppefculuni,  pr,  the  ^^e.  of  ^t^he^  lateral  ri^ig;^ 
iiuitil  more  petfect.ppeqifla^ns.  bavc)  .bepn,|djscoir^red.  ^  jUQtil  then^  al^, 
-muiit  .be;  deferred,  (the.  attempt  to  d^teifpad^e  the  specific  dis^ipptiqns.pr 
these  fomls. 

'lWAbb4  FortisAppoarsAOibt^ye  met. with.. some,  fqssil  bp^ieSjjn.Pal- 
matia^  .wliicb  might,  perhaps,  be  clw^d  ajpopg  the,bJRPV>rit^-  "  .Walk- 
ing/' he  nay^  ''  about  the  habitations  of  Rogosniza,  I  happened  to  disco- 
ver, in  the  hard  marble  rock,  a  curiqus  fp^il, .  very  much  resen;b)ing 
horns;  and  recollect  to  have  observed,  in  the  public  Mus^^um  of  N^tM^l 
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body,  whose  fbrm,  structure,  and  composition,  have  alt  contributed  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  perplexing  puzzles  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  ory otologists. 

LXXVI.  Beltmnites,  a  conical  or  tusifbrm  stone,  of  brown  radiating 
spar,  generally  terminating  at  the  small  end  in  a  point,  and  having,  at 
the  larger  end  a  conical  cavity,  naturally  retaining  a  conical  testaceous 
body,  divided  into  chambers,  and  pierced  by  a  siphunculus. 

Various  names  have  been  assigned  to  this  fossil ;  many  of  which, 
derived  from  the  ridiculous  notions  entertained  by  the  vulgar,  in  the 
early  ages,  need  only  be  mentioned.  Such  are,  devil's  fingers,  Spectro- 
Turn  candela,  and  idaus  dac/ybis,  from  their  having  somewhat  of  the  form 
of  fingers,  and  from  being  found  on  Mount  Ida;  and  Lapidcs  Ir/ncis,  Irom 
their  supposed  origin  from  the  urine  of  the  lynx.  Ovid,  alluding  to 
this  notion,  says : 

Victa  recemifero  lynces  dedit  India  Baccho  : 
E  qiiibus,  ut  niemorani,  quidquid  vesica  remisit, 
Vertitur  in  lapides,  et  congelat  acre  lecto.' 

Metamorph.  Lib.  XV.  V.  4 

The  colour  of  this  fossil  is  generally  brown,  in  different  shades,  but  it 

r  varies  much  in  its  degree  of  opacity,  in  difterent  specimens;  some  being 

fso  transparent  as  to  allow  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  very  freely. 

ffhilst  others  are  nearly  opaque.     In  their  forms  they  display  a  still 

^greater  variety.     Some  are  cylindrical,    some  pyramidal,  and   others 

i  fasifijrm.     The  smaller  end  of  sonae  are  pointed,  of  some  rounded,  and 

r )pf  others  rounded  in  a  certain  degree,  but  terminating  in  an  abruptly 

1  projecting  point.     Some  writers  have  spoken  of  bent  belemnites,  but  I 

\4io  nut  believe  that  this  fwm  naturally  exists.     The  supposition  of  their 

f«xistence  has,  I  believe,  been  founded  chiefly  on  a  belemoite  figured  by 

Lhwydd,  Lithopkyl.  No.  1683;  but  Lhwydd  describes  the  specimen  as 

being  compressed,  and  of  course  its  bent  form  may  be  fairly  attributed 

Id  violence.     Some  belemnites,  and  particularly  tlie  fusiform,  have  a  i 


longitudinal  sulcus  and  others  have  been  seen  mth  two;  but  what  has 
been  the  use  of  these  sulci  is  not  known. 

So  perplexed  were  the  earlier  writers  on  this  fossil,  respecting-  its 
nature  and  origin,  that  they  were  even  puzzled  to  ascertain  under  which 
of"  the  natural  kingdoms  to  place  it.  Not  only  the  earliest  writers  on 
mineralogy  considered  it  as  originally  belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom, 
but  even  Woodward  supposed  it  to  be  a  stone,  sui  generis.  Langius 
considered  it  as  a  stalactite;  Libavius  believed  it  to  be  indurated 
amber;  and  even  Mr,  de  Costa  supposed  it  to  be  a  natural  fossil,  or  lapis 
std  genais,  composed  of  talc  and  spar,  and  compared  its  cavity  to  that  of 
stalactites;  adding — "  As  for  that  marine  body,  the  alveolus,  I  cannot 
think  otherwise  than  it  is  of  the  Nautilus  kind,  which,  at  the  concre- 
tion or  formation  of  the  belemnites,  became  accidentally  lodged  in  its 
cavity,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  marine  bodies,  became  lodged 
in  the  various  fossil  substances  we  now  find  them  in."  Phil.  Trans. 
1747.  Stobaeus  and  Hellwing  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  of  vegetable 
origin. 

Among  those  who  conceived  it  to  be  of  animal  origin,  we  find  no 
small  discordance  of  opinion;  some  believing  it  to  have  been  the  horn, 
and  others  the  tooth,  of  an  animal.  Of  those  who  entertained  the  lat- 
ter opinion,  some  supposed  it  to  be  the  tooth  of  a  crocodile,  and  others 
■of  a  physeter;  Lhwydd  believing  it  to  be  the  tooth  of  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  the  whale,  resembling  the  narwhal.  Some  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  the  spine  of  a  particular  species  of  echinus.  M.  Titius  conjectured 
it  to  be  one  of  the  extremities  of  a  species  of  Stella  marina.  M.  de 
la  Tourette  believed  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  Bolt/pe;  and  Waller  and 
others  a  species  oi  Holotlmria. 

Later  oryctologists,  particularly  Rosinus,  Erhart,  Breyn,  Klein,  and 
Linnseus,  have  agreed,  that  this  body  must  be  considered  as  the  remains 
of  the  chambered  shell  of  a  marine  animal,  the  recent  analogue  of 
which  is  unknown.  With  this  opinion  M.  Walch  perfectly  agrees, 
believing  it  to  be  supported  by  the  circumstance  of  the  nacre  having 
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been  discovered  on  the  outside  of  smne  of  these  fossils,  and  by  the  marks 
having  been  seen  of  such  a  laminated  structure,  as  is  firequently  observed 
in  shells,  whilst  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

Targioni  Tozzetti,  as  well  as.  M.  Fermin,  botJi  conjectured,  that 
they  had  seen  an  animal  which  might  he  considered  as  the  recent  ana* 
logue  of  the  belemnite.  But  the  animals  which  have  been  described  by 
these  naturalists  differ  materially  from  eajch  other,  and  neither  of  them 
appears  sufficiently  to  agree  with  the  belemnite  to  allow  us  to  consider 
it  as  being  analogous  with  it. 

The  opinion  formed  by  Mr..  Walch  respecting  the  nature  of  this  fossil, 
or  rather  of  its  original  state,  displays  a  considerable  degree  of  ingenuity. 
According  to  his  opinion,,  the  larger  and  exterior  part  of  the  belemAite 
was  a  shell  containing  a  viscous  and  gelatin^)us  fluid,  now  rendered  a 
spathose  body;  that  to  the  superior  part  of  this  conical  shell  was 
attached  the  exterior  part  of  the  shell  of  the  concamerated  alveolus,  in 
the  upper  chamber  of  which  the  animal  lived,  as  in  the  Nautilus  and 
Comu  amjnonis.  Through  the  septa  dividing  the  chambers  passed  a 
siphunculus,  which  was  connected  with  a  small  tube  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  external  shelly  and  terminating 
in  a  small  round  projection,  which  existed  at  the  point  of  the  belemr 
nite,  but  which  in  general  is  destroyed.  Monumejis  des  Catastrophes^ 
Tame  III.  p.  ii.  p.  212;. 

Some  very  ingenious  conjectures  on  the  growth  of  the  belemnite  were 
proposed  by  a  very  ingenious  and  active  promoter  of  these  inquiries, 
Mr.  Joshua  Piatt,  of  Oxford,  Philos.  Trans.  Vol.  liv.  p.  38,  in  a  papec 
which  he  named,  ''  Ap  Attempt  to  account  for  the  Origin  and  Formation 
of  the  extraneous  Fossil,  commonly  called  the  Belemnite.  "  The  conicaji 
cavity  and  its  nucleus  (Mr.  Piatt  observes),  are  always  proportioned  to 
the  hulk  of  the  belemnite,  but  not  to  its  length :  some  are  four  timea 
longer  in  proportion  to  the  alveolus  than  others.  The  apex  of  the  conical 
cavity,  where  the  alveolus  is  first  formed,  in  some,  runs  up  about  half  the 
len^  of  the  whole  belemnite ;  in  others,  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  i 
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but  the  upper  chamber  is  equally  proportionable  to  the  bulk,  or  drcum- 
ference  of  the  belemnite,  of  whatsoever  size  or  shape,  and  is  the  seat  or 
dwelling  place  of  the  animal  that  forms  the  belemnite/ 

Whoever  (Mr.  Piatt  says)  considers  the  seam  or  sulcus  in  the  belem- 
nite,  will,  I  think,  conclude  with  me,  that  the  outward  lamina  is 
formed  latest,  as  in  the  cowree,  and  that  the  seam  or  sulcus  is  caused 

by  the  several  additional  coverings  or  laminse  terminating  there. 

As  the  oyster  strengthens  its  shell,  and  excludes  its  first  habitation,  by 
additional  laminae  formedrte;iV/u>?,  the  belemnite  incloses  its  dwelling,  ^  by 
adding  new  laminas  without. .  Mr.  Piatt  supposes,  that  the  animal  growing 
larger,  when  in  its  first  formed  cell,  forms  then  a  second  cell  or  cham* 
ber,  and  at  the  same  time  covers  the  first  cell,  by  forming  the  appen- 
dage or  guard,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  belemnite.  In  forming  the 
third  cell,  fresh  laminse  or  coverings  are  carried  on,  and  so  of  the 
rest,  the  body  of  the  belemnite  gaining  an  increase  of  volume  with  each 
additional  chamber. 

The  siphunculus  of  the  belemnite,  he  observes^  is  always  upon  the 
verge  of  the  chamber  or  cell ;  and,,  in  this  siphunculus^  is  a  little  gut  or 
ductus,  proceeding  from  the  l>ody  of  the  animal,  by  dilating  or  contract- 
ing of  which,  the  animal,  it  should  seem,  may  go  out  ot  in  to  its  cell  at 
pleasure.  This  is  the  only  stay  which  the  animal  has  to  secure  its 
retreat.  But  I  cannot  agree  (he  says)  with  the.  learned  Dr.  Hooke, 
^  that  the  gut,  or  ductus,  passes  through  all  the  cells  to  the  end  of  the 

spiral  cone,  either  in  thk  shell  or  the  nautilus. 1  am  apt  to  thinks 

(Mr.  Piatt  says)  that  this  gut,  or  ductus,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
creature,  is  capable  of  being  extended  very  considerably,^  to  serve  all 
the  uses  of  forming  the  belemnite^  without  leaving  the  siphunculus;  and 
that  the  gut  serves  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tendons  of  the  oyster : 
the  latter  to  open  and  shut  the  shell,  the  former  to  allow  the  animal  to 
go  out  and  in  at  pleasure.  And  as  the  oyster  feeds  altogether  in  the 
shell,  by  opening  the  verge,  the  belemnite  (whose  Ksidence  is  in  the 
great  deep,,  which  is  seldom  disturbed)  very  likely  goes  out  in  quest  oC 
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food,  but  travels  only  upon  the  guard  or  rampart^ leaving  a  trail  behind, 
as  all  land-snails  do;  which,  hardening  into  a  testaceous  substance, 
increases  the  dimensions  of  the  outer  v^ralls,  both  in  length  and  thick- 
ness, from  the  cell  or  chamber,  to  the  bottom,  or  point  of  the  whole 
belemnite.  The  animal,  in  its  progress  and  return,  clasps  the  whole 
guard,  as  a  snail  does  a  small  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  gardens ;  and 
where  the  two  sides  meet,  there  the  sulcus  is  formed/' 

An  objection  offers  itself  to  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Piatt,  which  is,  that 
^e  conical  concamerated  part  is  sometimes  tluch  wider  than  the  spa- 
those  part  of  the  belemnite :  a  circumstance  which  by  no  means  agrees 
with  Mr,  Piatt's  conjecture.  According  to  his  opinion,  the  upper  cham* 
ber  should  agree,  in  its  circumference,  with  the  upper,  or  widest  part  of 
the  belemnite ;  the  body  of  the  beleAmite  acquiring  a  proportional 
accession  of  bulk  on  the  formation  of  each  superadded  chamber.  But, 
as  may  be  seen,  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  8,  specimens  exist,  in  which  the  cir* 
cumference  of  the  later  formed  chambers  exceed,  in  their  circumference, 
that  of  the  widest  part  of  the  body  of  the  belemnite :  an  incongruity 
which  militates  much  against  Mr.  Piatt's  opinion,  as  to  the  formatioA 
and  increase  of  this  body. 

Having  now  placed  before  you  the  opinions  of  these  respectable  natu- 
ralists, we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  examination  of  this  fossil,  and  oT 
the  several  parts  which  enter  into  its  formation. 

But  few  observations  offer  themselves  respecting  the  concamerated 
shell  of  this  fossil.  That  its  first  chamber  was  the  testaceous  receptacle 
^  an  aomnal,  which  in  all  probability  was  enabled,  by  its  connect 
tion  with  the  siphuncle,  to  vary  its  situation  in  the  water^  appears  to  be 
universally  admitted.  The  siphuncule,  in  the  specimens  which  I  pos^ 
sess^  pass  through  the  sicie  of  the  septa ;  and  this  is,  I  believe,  always 
the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  enclosing  brown  spathose  part,  which  is  formed 
by  radiating  crystals,  intersected  concentrically,  this  is  found  to  vary  in  its 
figure  8o  much,  as  t^  authorize  the  assumption  of  such  specific  di^ 
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ferences  as  will  lead  to. the  formation  of  three  species:  B.fusi/ortnUf 
B.  cylmdrtfarmis,  and  B^  conifprmis.  The  iirst  of  these,  B.  fusif^nni^ 
Plate  VIII.  Fig.  13,  is  by  no  means  a  common  fossil,  except  in  a  very 
mutilated  state.  Its  general  figure  is  fusiform.  A  receptacle  for  the 
alveolus  exists  in  the  upper  part»  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cdne»  frqm 
the  point  of  which  the  body  of  the  fossil  again  swells,  and  continues  of 
a  compressed  roundish  shape,  with  a  longitudinal  suiciii^,  for  an  inch  of 
two,  when  it  terminates  with  a  tapering  point  The  figure  which  is  here 
given  is  from  a  specimen,  which  is  perfect  only  as  iar  as  the  fading  «s 
carried,  the  upper  part  in  outline  being  added  fi-om  a  fossil  in  the  pos^ 
sessaon  of  Mr.  George  Humphries,  of  Leicester-squate.  I  believe  thia 
sp^ies  is  chiefly  found  near  to  Stonsfield,.  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  ^ 
Oxfordsiure.  :   .  ^ 

B.  cylindrifbTTnis,  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  10  and  14,  ii^  I  suspebt,  very 
rarely  found  in  a  state  so  perfect  as  the  other  species  are.  Fig.  14.  b  h 
figment  of  one  of  this  species,  so  spUt,  as  to  give  a  very  fair  view  of 
the  alveolus,  which  is  filled  with  white  spathose  matter:  the  belemnite 
itself  is  formed  of  the  darkest  spar  that  1  have  seen  in  any  specimen  of 
this  fossil.  Fig.  10  is  part  of  one  of  the  Cylindrical  species;  but  roundish 
at  both  ends ;  I  suspect,  from  being  rolled  by  the  water.  This  fossil  is 
here  shown  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  your  noticing  a  very  small  libear 
channel,  which  is  continued  from  the  point  of  the  alvecJus^  longitu-* 
dinally  through  the  rest  of  the  spathose  substance.  This  is  the  pipe,  or 
canal,  of  which  M.  Walch  speaks,  in  his  account  of  this  fossil. 

B.  coniformis.  Plate  VIII,  Fig.  15,  shows  the  most  cottamon  form  of 
this  fossil :  the  specimen  is  so  broken,  as  to  show  alto  the  form  and 
situation  of  the  concamerated  shell,  in  its  alveolus.  The  chief  varieties 
observable  in  this  species  are:  those  depending  dn  their  colour^  and  their 
being  more  or  less  suddenly  pointed,  as  Figures  11  and  12. 

They  are  found  of  various  sizes;  from  less  than  that  of  a  goose-quill 
to  a  foot  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  Baier  says :  ^'  Maximi 
belemnit8e  raro  deprehenditur  integri :  habeo  autem  ingentia  firagao^enta^ 
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ex  monte  Heiniburgensi,  qua  evidentur  arguiint,  lapidem  ejusmodi,  si 
integer  asset,  octo  uncia  fore  longiorem,  cum  interim  summa  crassi- 
tiea  in  ambitu  quatuor  uncias  cum  dimidia  omnino  expleat.'"  Oryclogr. 
Noric.  p.  35. 

A  specimen  which  I  possess,  in  two  fragments,  the  superior  of  which  is 
represented  Plate  VIII,  Fig.  8,  measures  nearly  twelve  inches,  and  must 
have  been,  when  perfect,  upwards  of  fifteen  inches  in  length :  its  cir- 
cumference, in  the  thickest  part,  is  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  con- 
camerated  cone  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length. 

Frequently,  on  one  side  of  the  belemnite,  a  slight  and  narrow  groove 
is  observable,  as  in  Fig.  13 ;  and  in  some  specimens  two,  and  even 
three  of  these  grooves,  are  seen.  How  far  these  may  be  considered  as 
giving  a  claim  to  specific  distinctions,  or  whether  they  should  be 
regarded  as  only  the  marks  of  varieties,  cannot  perhaps  be  at  present 
determined. 

The  structure  of  the  concamerated  part  of  the  belemnite  leaves 
not  a  doubt  that,  like  the  nautilus,  it  was  sunk  or  raised  in  the  water 
by  the  different  modifications  of  an  appropriate  organization.  But 
it  yet  remains  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  original  stale  and  nature 
of  that  organization,  and  particularly  of  that  spathose  body  of  which 
the  belemnite  is  chiefly  constituted. 

The  opinion  of  M.  Walch;  that  it  was  originally  a  gelatinous  fluid,  'a 
the  only  conjecture  that  I  am  aware  of,  which  has  been  hitherto 
hazarded  respecting  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed originally.  To  confirm  this  opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  that  there  had  existed  a  shell,  or  some  covering,  by  which  this 
fluid  had  been  inclosed  and  kept  together.  This  circumstance  has 
been  supposed  by  several,  and  has  indeed  been  assumed  by  M,  Walch? 
but  a  close  attention  to  the  several  statements  which  have  been  made 
on  this  subject,  and  a  careful  examination  of  every  specimen  which  has 
come  within  my  reach,  has  convinced  me  that  no  solid  reason  appears 
in  support  of  its  existejice. 
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delusive  appearances  are  undoubtedly  frequently  observable,  from  I 
ch  the  presence  of"  the  remains  of  shell  may  be  likely  to  be  in^  I 
ferred.  But  these,  on  close  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  I 
occasioned  by  the  decomposition  and  successive  exfoliation  of  the  laminae  J 
of  the  spathose  substance,  of  which  this  body  is  composed ;  and  which,  [ 
in  many  parts,  will  be  found  assuming  even  somewhat  of  the  indiscent  | 
appearance  of  mother-of-pearl.  Not  finding  reason  tor  believing  in  the  | 
existence  of  the  shell,  or  of  the  supposed  contained  fluid,  I  anxiously  i 
endeavoured  to  discover  in  what  other  state  this  part  of  the  belemnite  I 
was  mosit  likely  to  have  existed,  during  the  hfe  of  the  animal. 

Satisfied  that  the  use  ofthe  closed  chambers,  in  all  the  multilocular  shelly  I 
was  to  bring  the  animal  to  which  they  were  appended,  with  its  shell,  to  a  ] 
degree  of  specific  gravitj%  so  near  to  that  of  water,  as  to  render  it  capable  [ 
of  being  raised  or  sunk  with  facility  by  the  apparatus  of  its  siphuncle,  1 1 
concluded  tliat  this  part  of  the  belemnite  must  have  existed  in  such  ^.1 
state,  as  by  its  lightness,  it  must,  like  the  closed  chambers,  have  served! 
as  a  float  to  the  animal.  I  had  long  entertained  this  opinion,  before  1 1 
had  made  those  examinations  into  the  nature  ofthe  spines  of  echini,  and  J 
into  the  mineral  changes  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  by  which  t  | 
learned  how  much  the  cr5'stallization  of  the  impregnating  matter  would' I 
be  affected  by  even  a  small  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  substanc^  j 
mineralized.  Thus  [  learned,  that  a  spine  of  an  echinus  of  one  specie^  j 
became  a  mass  of  opaque,  white,  rhomboidal  crystals;  and  one  of  an- 
other species  became  a  mass  of  dark  brown  crystals,  of  considerable  ' 
transparency,  appearing,  at  the  transverse  fracture,  to  radiate  fkim  the  j 
centre,  the  radii  being  divided  by  concentric  intersections. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  crystallization  of  this  latter  species  of  j 
spines  appearing  .to  be  exactly  that  of  the,  belemnite,  it  seemed  to  be 
fair  to  suppose,  that  there  must  have  been  a  close  agreement  between 
the  substance  of  this  species  of  spine,  and  that  ofthe  belemnites,  in  their 
original  state. 

On  examining  the  recent  specimens  which  accorded  with  this  fossil 
DL.  III.  S 
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Spine,  and  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  were  of"  the  paltsadoe 
kind,  the  substance  of  which  they  were  composed  was  found  very  much 
to  resemble  cork  in  its  general  appearance,  and  even  in  its  structure^ 
being  so  light  and  porous  as  not  to  allow  them  to  sink  in  water.  This, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen,  would  be  the  kind  of  substance  which  would  be 
particularly  well  calculated  to  perform  those  offices  which  we  may  pre- 
sume would  belong  to  the  supposed  corresponding  substance  in  the 
^elemuite.  Hence  I  feel  little  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  the  spa- 
those  part  of  the  belemnite  was  originally  a  light  pithy  substance,  by 
which  the  animal  and  its  appendage  were  so  poised  in  the  Avater,  as  to 
be  readily  susceptible  of  those  occasional  changes  in  situation  wluch 
the  organization  of  the  siphunculus  seems  to  have  been  capable  of 
producing. 

It  is  in  favour  of  this  opinion  respecting  the  original  structure  of  the 
belemnite,  that  on  immersing  a  belemnite  in  a  very  weak  mixture  of  mu- 
riatic acid  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twelve  drops  to  a  pint," 
several  exceedingly  delicate  membranous/ocra//  became  evident,  hang- 
ing from  the  mass,  and  waving  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  fluid.  The 
nqtion,  then,  which  we  seem  to  be  authorized  in  forming,  respecting 
the  previous  state  of  the  belemnite,  is,  that  it  was  a  conical  conca- 
merated  shell,  imbedded  in  a  light  porous  body  :  a  siphunculus  passing- 
through  the  septa,  and  perhaps  terminating  in  the  cellular  part :  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  the  animal,  with  its  dwelling,  depending  oi> 
the  admission  of  air  or  of  water  into  the  siphunculus,  and  perhaps  intp 
the  cellular  part  of  the  light  body  itself  This  connection  of  the  siphuncle- 
with  the  light  porous  body  is  however  assumed,  on  the  existence  of  the 
tube  passing  through  this  body,  as  described  by  M.  Walch,  and  which  i& 
d)8coveral)le  in  the  specimen  represented  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  10. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  in  favour  of  tlie  marine  origin  of 
the  belemnites,  that  they  sometimes  have  other  marine  bodies,  such  a» 
oysters,  serpulae,  &c.  attached  to  their  surfiice.     This  circumstance  is» 
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however,  worthy  of  notice;  snue  it  serves  to  sho*-,  although  perhaps 
not  decidedly,  thiit  tlie  belemnite  is  not  a  Tiucleus,  which  was  contained 
in  a  shell,  hut  that  it  now  possesses  the  same  surface  which  it  did  in  its 
recent  state.  This  is  however  more  pluinly  evinced  by  the  specimen, 
Plate  VHI.  Fig.  9,  in  which  this  substance  has  been  eroded,  and 
apparently  by  some  insect,  to  a  considerable  depth.  That  this  was 
eftected  previous  to  its  existence  in  a  spathose  state,  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  most  probable ;  and  if  the  substance  had  been  gelatinous,  and  con- 
tained in  a  shell,  these  erosions  could  only  have  been  of  the  shell,  and 
consetpiently  exterior.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  is  strongly  in 
proof  of  this  part  of  the  belemnite  having  been  a  solid  substance,  ca- 
pable of  admitting  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  and  of  bearing  the  marks  of 
the  injury. 

De  Luc  and  Lamarck  very  ingeniously  suppose,  that  the  belemnite 
itself  was  contained  within  the  body  of  the  animal,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bone  of  the  sepia  or  cuttle-fish.  This  opinion  is  far  from  being 
without  probability ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  at  present,  we  possess 
any  means  of  forming  a  determination  on  this  point. 

The  Belemnite  deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  earliest  fossils,  not 
only  from  the  recent  belemnite  being,  in  all  probability,  lost;  but  from 
the  fossils  with  which  it  Is  in  genera!  associated,  the  Comu  ammonis, 
Encrimis,  &c.  having  also  outlived  their  recent  analogues. 

M.  Walch  doubts  the  existence  of  silicious  nuclei  of  the  belcmnites. 
He  says :  "  Que  la  noyau  pierreuse  de  la  belemnite  puisse  parvenir  h. 
un  si  haut  degre  de  durete  qu'elle  donne  du  feu  lorsqu'elle  est  frappee 
avec  I'acier,  c'est  du  quoi  nous  doutons  beaucoup.  Worm,  Lange, 
Brukman,  et  d'autres  I'ont  soutenu,  mais  probablement  ces  naturalistes 
ont  confondu  avec  les  beleranites  une  sorte  du  pierre  k  feu,  qui  leur 
resemble  parfaitement  et  que  I'on  trouve  dans  la  craye.  Monumens  des 
Catastrophes,  S(c.  Tome  ii.  p.  229.  That  the  cast  of  the  conical  cavity 
of  the  belemnite  may  be  of  such  a  degree  of  hardness,  there  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt.     I  possess  one,  which  is  completely  silicious;  and 
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which  bears,  externally,  the  ridges  corresponding  with  the  conca- 
merated  structure  of  the  shell. 

1  have  never  yet  seen  any  other  paVt  of  the  belemnite  in  a  pyritous 
state,  except  the  concamerated  part.  In  one  specimen,  the  spathbse 
part  of  the  belemnite  is  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  pyrites,  with  a  pyritified 
Cmmu  ammonis ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  change, 
by  metallic  impregnation.    . 

The  matrix,  in  which  these  fossils  are  found,  is  generally  calcareous ; 
sometimes  chalk,  but  most  commonly  limestone.  Some  of  the  marbles 
of  Altdorff  are  chiefly  formed  of  these  bodies,  and  is  thereby  rendered 
of  a  dark  brown  colour.  In  a  specimen  before  me,  formerly  in  the 
Leverian  Museum,  the  marble  appears  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  these 
bodies,  mixed  with  a  few  other  niarine  remains :  and  in  one  part  of  the 
polished  marble,  a  section  is  displayed  of  the  concamerated  part,  show- 
ing distinctly  the  several  chambers  and  partitions.  Sometimes,  but 
much  more  rarely,  the  belemnite  is  found  transfixed  in  common  flint,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  figured  Plate  IX.  Fig,  1. 

That  these  animals  must  have  existed,  in  very  considerable  numbers^ 
in  the  former  world,  is  very  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  the  very  wide 
extent  over  which  their  mineralized  remains  are  now  found.  Lhwydd 
appears  to  think,  that  in  England  they  are  so  abundant,  that  Cam* 
bridgeshire  only  is  destitute  of  them.  Besides  the  proof  of  their  general 
diffusion,  from  the .  various  parts  of  the  world  from  which  those  have 
been  obtained  which  we  find,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  we  have 
particular  descriptions,  in  the  writings  of  different  oryctologists,^  of  the 
several  fossils  of  this  description  which  have  been  found  in  J^axony,  Swa-^ 
bia,  Franconia,  Brunswic,  Salzthal,  Goslar,  Calenberg,  Hildersheim,. 
Potsdam,  Niendorp,  Lubec,  Angerbourg^^  Francfort;  Switzerland,  Spaiou 
France,  and  Great  Britain. 
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LETTER  XL 


AMMONITES BACULITES HAM£T£S SCAPHITES 

TURRIHTES. 


LXXVII.  Ammonites.  A  discoidal,  spiral^  multilocular  shell,  with 
turns  contiguous,  and  all  apparent  on  both  sides :  the  chambers 
divided  by  sinuous  septa,  pierced  by  a  siphunculus,  difficult  to  be 
traced,  and  never  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  septa. 

The  shells  of  this  genus  are  distinguishable  from  those  of  Nautilus^  by 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  siphunculus,  but  chiefly  by  their  turn& 
being  all  apparent  on  both  sides. 

These  are  among  the  fossils,  which,  from  their  extraordinary  forms, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  been  found,  have  particularly 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar ;  to  gratify  which,  superstition  has 
lent  its  aid,  by  furnishing  the  tale  of  their  being  petrified  snakes.  Thu& 
the  nuns  of  Whitby 

"  ; tolrf 

How,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changM  'into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed ; 
Themselves  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters*  fail 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale. 

*  The  Nuns  of  Jindisfiuro,  or  of  Holy  bland  Monastery. 
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..„ .....on  a  rock,  by  LindisFarn 

Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-boni  beads*  that  bear  his  name. 
Such  tales  had  Whitl)y's  fishers  told, 
And  said  they  might  his  aha|>e  behold, 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound : 
A  deaden'd  clang,  a  huge  dim  form, 
Seen  but  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm, 

And  night  were  closing  round. 

Marmion,  Canto  II.  v.  ii  and  U. 

Among  the  notions  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  these 
fossils,  none  is  more  curious  than  the  following:  "  The  country  people 
retain  a  conceit,  that  the  snakes,  by  their  breathing  about  a  hazell 
wand,  doe  make  a  stone  ring  of  blew  colour,  in  which  there  appeareth 
the  yellow  figure  of  a  snake;  and  that  beasts  which  are  stung,  being 
given  to  drink  of  the  water  wherein  this  stone  has  been  soked,  will  there- 
through recover.  There  was  such  a  one  bestowed  on  me,  and  the 
giver  avowed  to  have  seen  a  part  of  the  stick  sticking  in  it :  but  Penei 
atilhoran  sit  Jides."  Tlie  Sunvy  of  Conmalf,  written  l>y  Ricliard  Carecv,  of 
^n/onie,  Esq. 

These,  and  various  other  idle  tales,  had  long  supplied  the  place  of 
rational  conjecture,  respecting  the  original  mode  of  existence  of  these 
ftwsils,  until,  by  the  investigations  of  Lister,  Buttner,  Scheuchzer,  and 
particularly  of  Breyu,  their  real  nature  was  discovered  ;  and  it  was  fully 
ascertained,  that  they  were  the  mineralized  remains  of  a  shell,  the 
recent  analogue  of  which  was  unknown. 

Plancus  indeed  discovered,  in  the  sand  of  the  Riminian  shores,  micro 
scopic,  spiral,  multilocular  shells,  which  he  considered  as  minute  recent 
shells  of  this  genus,  and  which  have  been  considered  as  such  by  almost 
every  writer  on  these  subjects,  since  his  discovery.  Similar  shells  have 
been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  on  the  shores  of  this 
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island :  but  all  these  minute  shells  differ  so  essentially  from  the  fossil 
shells  of  this  genus^  as  to  fully  authorize  the  arranging  of  them  under 
distinct  genera. 

The  number  of  species  in  the  genus  Ammmiites  must  have  been 
exceedingly  great.  Langius  and  D'Argenville,  indeed,  are  very  re- 
stricted in  their  enumerations :  the  former  giving  fifteen,  and  the  latter 
only  fourteen,  as  the  amount.  Bromei  ascertained  the  existence  of  forty 
species,  and  Scheuchzer  extended  the  number  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
nine;  whilst  the  assiduous  Itosinus  was  led,  by  his  inquiries,  to  believe 
them  to  be  not  less  than  three  hundred. 

To  form  a  fair  opinion  on  this  point  would  require  the  examination  of 
several  collections,  where  these  fossils  had  been  collected  with  a  parti- 
cular view  to  this  investigation.  I  am  however  satisfied  that  Rosinus's 
number  is  that  on  which  we  may  with  most  safety  depend ;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  the  vast  differences  observable  as  to  size,  the  various  mark- 
ings on  the  sides  of  these  fossils  are  sufficient  to  characterize  a  great 
number  of  species.  Thus  we  have  smooth,  knobbed,  striated,  and. 
grooved.  Those  which  are  ornamented  with  knobs,  vary  according  to 
the  intermixture  of  these,  or  the  order  in  which  they  are  disposed. 
Those  which  are  striated,  as  well  as  those  which  are  grooved,  derive  a 
vast  variety  of  embellishment  from  the  strise  or  grooves  being  straight 
or  undulating,  or  partly  straight  and  partly  waved,  from  being  bifur- 
cated, trifurt^ated,  &c. ;  or  partly  simple,  and  partly  furcated.  The 
species  resulting  from  each  of  these  must,  it  is  evident,  be  very  nume- 
rous; but  from  the  several  intermixtures  of,  or  changes  among,  these  dif- 
ferent markings,  the  number  must  necessarily  become  exceedingly  great. 
But  besides  the  numerous  species  which  are  thus  formed,  a  prodigious 
number  more  may  be  reckoned  irom  the  different  markings  and  forms 
of  the  backs  of  these  shells,  on  which  are  also  exhibited  every  embellish- 
ment, almost,  of  which  such  a  surface  is  susceptible.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  each  of  the  modifications  of  form,  of  the  sides  of  the  shelly 
may  l>e  combined  with  every  different  form  which  is  assumed  by  the 
back;  and  that  the  nmnber  of  species  thus  yielded  will  be  the  number 
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of  the  different  forms  of  the  sides,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  different  » 
forms  of  the  back,  the  number  of  species  will  be  found  far  beyond 
expectation. 

The  number  of  species  is,  however,  not  confined  by  even  these 
limits;  since  colour,  another  source  of  change,  and  of  multiplication  of 
species,  remains  yet  to  be  considered.  It  is  true,  that  of  this  source  we 
cannot  avail  ourselves  in  the  enumeration  of  fossil  shells;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly  fair  to  examine  how  far  it  may  have  been  likely  to  have  multi* 
plied  the  number  of  species  of  this  shell,  in  a  decent  state,  which,  in  a 
fossil  state,  and  without  this  addition,  we  have  seen  to  be  so  very 
numerous.  In  the  genus  Conns,  Linnaeus  admits  seventy-one  species ; 
and  in  the  genus  Cypraa,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  species :  and,  in 
both  these  genera,  the  figure  of  the  shells  so  approximate  to  uniformity, 
as  to  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  the  chief  of  the  specific  distinctions  which 
have  been  had  recourse  to  in  them,  have  been  those  of  colour,  varying 
in  its  hues,  and  in  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  disposed.  Reckoning, 
therefore,  upon  the  still  further  multiplication  of  the  species  of  this 
genus,  by  distinctions  arising  from  the  various  differences,  as  to  colour, 
combined  with  the  numerous  distinctions  as  to  figure,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  number  of  species  comprised  in  this  genus,  in  a  recent 
state,  must  have  been  immense;  although  at  present  we  know  not  of 
the  existence  of  a  single  individual ! 

Besides  the  markings  observable  on  these  fossils,  which  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  specific  distinctions,  there  is  ano- 
ther kind,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  genus,  suffering  some  little 
variation  in  different  species.  These  are  the  elegant  undulating  mark- 
ings on  the  surface,  which  are  named  foliaceous  sutures,  and  which  are 
seldom  observable  but  where  the  external  shell  is  removed.  Unlike  the 
septa  of  the  Nautilus,  the  septa  in  the  shells  of  this  genus  are  always 
extended  in  a  peculiar  sinuous  form ;  so  that,  on  the  removal  of  the 
external  shell,  those  edges  of  the  septa,  which  terminated  in  the 
parieties  of  the  shell,  appear  in  very  elegant  forms,  similar  to  those  of 
a  beautiful  foliage,  9s  is  represented  in  the  pyritous  specimen,  Plate  IX. 
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Fig.  7,  from  Folkstone.  The  internal  arrangement  of  these  i*pta 
will  be  understood  from  Fig.  9,  where  a  section  of  the  same  fossil  is 
BDwn. 

|f  From  this  sinuous  disposition  of  the  septa,  the  chambers  necessarily 
derive  a  very  peculiar  form :  a  form  hardly  to  be  described ;  but  of 
which  a  correct  idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  figure  Plate  IX.  Fig.  3, 
which  is  a  re|>resentation  of  one  of  the  ca^ts  which  are  sometimes 
Ibrmed  in  the  chambers  of  these  shells;  the  surrounding  shell  having 
been  removed  by  decomposition,  subsequent  to  having  been  fdled  with 
the  matter  of  which  these  casts  are  formed.  These  casts  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Coniu  ammonis  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Spon- 
dt/loUthcs. 

In  the  quarries  of  Wet  and  Dry  Sandford,  in  Oxfordshire,  are  fre- 
quently fbun<l  fosiiils  of  a  very  curious  appearance,  being  the  series  of 
casts,  in  the  chambers  of  this  shell,  formed  of  spathose  matter,  the  shell 
itself  having  been  totally  removed.  In  these  fossils,  which  bear  the 
general  form  of  the  shell,  the  casts  of  the  chambers,  though  actually 
distinct,  are  so  closely  locked  into  each  other,  a.s  frequently  to  render 
their  separation  very  difficult.  They  are  known  among  the  quarrymen 
by  the  name  of  jointed  snake-stones. 

I  have  two  specimens  fi-om  Wiltshire,  in  which  the  Cornu  aimnortls  has 

'.en  imbedded  in  fljnt,  and  in  which  the  terminations  of  the  septa  are 

ill  to  be  seen,  now  formed  of  flint. 

The  terminations  of  the  septa  are  very  beautifully  preserved,  in  snow^ 
white  filaments,  in  some  of  the  silicious  specimens  from  Blackdown. 
Some  of  these  specimens  are  rendered  particularly  interesting  by  the  con- 
servation of  the  outer  shell,  now  a  white  silicious  substance,  and  appa- 
rently the  thickness  of  the  oiiginal  shell.  A  species  oi  Amvwnites,  found 
at  Yeovil,  which  is  filled  with  a  very  fine  white  lime-stone  and  spar, 
yields  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  when  the  outer  surface  is  so  far 
rubbed  down,  as  to  show  the  elegantly  meandering  lines  of  the  sutures, 
as  they  reach  to  the  surface. 
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The  part  of  the  Ccniu  ammanis  which  next  particularly  demands  our 
attention,  is  the  siphuucle ;  and  which  has  hitherto  been  so  rarely  made 
out,  as  to  have  led  many  to  doubt  whether  it  existed  or  not.  Its  ex- 
istence being,  however,  proved  in  several  specimens,  analogy  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  it  really  exists  in  all ;  and  that  it  ser^^ed  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  siphuncle  in  the  Nautilus,  the  enabling  of  the  animal  to 
regulate  its  ascent  and  descent  in  the  water. 

The  spondylolite,  Plate  IX.  Fig.  3,  strongly  proves  the  existence  of 
the  siphuncle,  by  the  deeply-sunk  circular  cavity  which  exists  on  the 
outer  side  of  this  fossil  body,  where,  doubtlessly,  the  siphuncle  had 
passed.  In  the  very  rare  specimen,  Plate  IX.  Fig.  4,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  Leverian  collection,  the  siphuncle  itself  is  seen,  in  situ. 

The  situation  of  the  siphuncle  is  not  always  the  same,  in  every  spe- 
cies :  in  some,  it  runs  along  the  back  of  the  shell,  as  in  the  specimen 
Fig.  3 ;  in  others,  it  runs  along  the  inner  part  of  the  whirl,  as  in  the 
specimen  represented  Fig.  4 ;  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  deceived,  a 
siphuncle  runs  along  both  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  whirls  of  the 
specimen^  Fig.  5. 

The  exact  figure  of  the  siphunculus  is  not,  I  believe,  yet  known.  I 
have  destroyed  many  specimens,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  information 
in  this  respect ;  but  without  decided  success.  In  general,  it  appears  to  be 
formed  by  a  uniform  cylindrical  tube,  regularly  increasing  in  size  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  central  to  the  outer  whirls.  I  think,  however,  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  specimen,  Plate  IX.  Fig.  5,  the  siphuncle  seenris  to 
be  a  little  contracted  in  those  parts  where  the  septa,  unite  with  the 
outer  shell ;  but  that,  in  other  parts,  the  septa  appear  to  be  tbrmed  of 
two  shelly  plates^  which,  separating  as  they  approach  the  outer  shell, 
seem  to  admit  a  duplicature  of  the  siphuncle  to  dip  in  between  th^ m. 
Some  of  this  appearance  may  however  be  a  deceptio  visus,  proceeding  in 
some  measure  from  the  direction  in  which  the  parts  are  divided. 

Bertrand,  Diction,  des  Fassiles^  p.  175,  and  others,  who  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  siphuncle,  have  yet  supposed  that  this 


animal  has  been  always  obliged  to  remain,  with  its  shell,  at  the  bottom 
of"  the  sea.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  animal  had 
been  supplied,  in  the  siphuticulus,  with  a  useless  organ.  But  it  is 
most  probable  that,  as  in  the  Nautilus,  the  weight  of  the  shell  and  of 
the  animal,  was  so  nearly  balanced  by  the  numerous  cavities  of  the 
shell  as  to  allow  the  animal,  which,  like  the  nautilus,  filled  the  first 
chamber,  to  raise  or  sink  itself  at  pleasure,  by  the  alteration  of  the 
gravity  oi"  the  mass  by  occasionally  filling  the  siphuncle  with  air,  or 
perhaps  with  water.  Those  who  doubted  of  the  Cornu  ammonis  having 
possessed  this  power,  have  been  chiefly  misled  by  a  mistake  respecting 
the  weight  of  the  shell ;  and  seeing  shells  of  this  genus  of  the  size  of  the 
fore-wheel  of  a  chariot,  and  weighing  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds 
weiglit,  have  supposed  that  they  must  necessarily  have  always  remained, 
whilst  living,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  from  every  specimen  which 
1  have  examined,  it  appears,  tliat  the  shells  of  this  genus  must  have 
been  so.  thin  and  light,  as  to  give  no  difficulty  to  the  supposition, 
that  with  so  many  closed  cavities,  and  the  siphuncle  itself,  contain- 
ing air,  the  shell,  with  the  animal,  would  float,  and  would  only  sink 
upon  the  admission  of  water  into  the  siphuncle,  or  upon  its  close  con- 
tion. 
i,The  shells  of  this  genus,  like  those  of  Nantibis,  had  a  covering  of 
sre,  or  mother-of-pearl,  on  their  internal  suriace.  But  this  nacre 
appears  to  have  diflered  from  the  mother-oti pearl  of  those  shells,  of 
wliich  recent  analogues  exist,  in  manilesting  a  much  greater  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  in  its  mineralized  state.  It  is  this  pearly  coat  of  the 
(^ormt  aintnonis  \«\\\c\i  Ibrms  the  brilliant  flam&-like  spots,  which  render 
the  marble  of  Cariuthia  f^^f-7?iari/f^,  so  resplendent;  and  which,  with 
the  various  beautiful  hues  with  which  they  are  blended,  enables  that 
substance  to  vie  in  beauty  with  the  opal  itself.  That  the  nacre  of  the 
Corns,  ammonis  differed  from  that  of  the  Nautilus,  is,  I  think,  evident, 
from  the  fossil  nacre  of  the  latter  never  displaying  an  equal  degree,  nor 
indeed  a  similar  kind,  oi' brilliancy  with  that  of  the  former  shell.    I  have 
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several  specimem  of  fossil  mother-of-pearl  from  the  Nautilus;  but,  where  the 
colours  are  not  entirely  lost,  the  appearance  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  recent  substance. 

Specimens  of  the  Comu  ammonis,  on  which  the  brilliant  nacre  still 
exists,  are  sometimes  found.  At  Broad  Marston,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Maton  *,  a  stratum  was  found,  in  1778,  containing  a  congeries  of 
Comua  anifnonis,  on  which  the  nacre  is  still  visible :  and  indeed,  on  some 
of  these,  the  brilliancy  of  colour  possessed  by  the  nacre  is  very  consider- 
able. The  finest  British  specimens  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  seen,  are 
in  the  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  of  Stapleton. 

But  the  specimens  which  display  the  most  vivid  colouring,  are  those 
which  are  found  near  the  river  Moscorcica,  about  a  league  from  Moscow. 
In  one  of  these  specimens,  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Heuland,  the  colours 
are  not  less  splendid,  nor  less  beautifully  changeable,  than  those  which  the 
fire-marble  itself  displays,  and  are  finely  disposed  over  the  whole  of  the 
shell.  In  another  specimen,  either  from  France  or  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moscow,  the  colour  is  the  richest  blue  I  have  ever  seen. 

Such  of  these  shells  as  are  found  in  schistose  strata  have  generally 
suffered  from  compression;  as  is  mostly  the  case,  indeed,  with  all 
organic  remains  which  have  been  thus  preserved.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  ammonites  which  are  found  at  Watchett  In  these  spe* 
eimens,  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  substance  of  a  large  shell  is  com- 
pressed into  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  ammonite^  which 
have  been  thus  preserved,  the  shell  is  sometimes  of  a  dead  opaque 
white,  whilst  in  others  it  reflects  the  most  beautifully-coloured  rays. 

The  specimen  represented  Plate  IX.  Fig.  8,  and  which  is,  I  believe, 
foreigOf  is  very  interesting,  not  only  from  its  figure,  but  from  its  retain- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  shell.  Specimens  of  this  k/nd 
are  extremely  rare ;  for,  in  general,  those  which  exhibit  brilliant  co- 
lours have  only  the  internal  nacre  of  the  shell  adherent;  and  not  as 

*  Dr.  Maton*g  Tour  to  the  Western  Counties  of  Bngland,  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 
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in  this,  and  in  one  other  calcareous  specimen,  which  I  possess,  the' 
whole  substance.  In  some  small  specimens  with  which  I  have  been  fe-**! 
voured  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Cleeve  and  Mr.  Clarke,  the  cavities  are  filled^ 
by  a  transparent  calcedony;  whilst  the  external  opaque  silicious  sub-T 
stance  yields  every  appearance  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  its  being"! 
the  shell  itself,  thus  changed  by  impreg^iation  with  silex ;  for,  although?! 
the  change  is  such,  as  to  have  given  transparency  to  the  mass,  the 
smooth  shelly  surface  is  evident. 

Plate  X.  Fig.  6  and  7,  are  the  lateral  and  front  views  of  a  beautiful' 
fossil,  which  the  iate  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  admirable  work,  Petrificatd 
Derhiensia,  PI.  40,  Fig.  1,  2,  gives,  rather  hesitatingly,  as  a  nautilites, 
with  this  description — "  A  fossil  shell.  The  original  a  Nautilus.  Invo- 
luted, somewhat  globose,  imperforated,  striated;  the  strise  close,  acute, 
transverse,  but  oblique  on  the  sides,  and  united  by  a  single,  narrow, 
dorsal  line,  at  the  ambit.  The  mouth  or  aperture  large,  and  somewhat 
extended  on  each  side.  The  form  and  situation  of  the  dissq>iments 
unknown.  Now  and  then  found  in  our  lime-stone,  but  not  frequent." 
I  have  rubbed  down  this  fossil  at  the  mouth,  but  without  being  able 
to  ascertain  any  thing  with  respect  to  either  septa  or  siphunculus;  and, 
of  course,  without  being  able  to  determine  its  genus. 

Plate  X.  Fig.  8,  is  a  fossil  shell  of  a  very  rare  form.  It  is  rather 
globose,  and  marked  with  numerous  transverse  furcated  lines,  and  three 
deep  grooves,  which  surround  the  whirl,  and  terminate  on  each  side  in 
a  small,  but  deep  umbilicus.  It  possesses  the  character  o^  Ammonites,  in 
having  small  and  frequent  fbliaceous  sutures,  with,  of  course,  sinuous 
septa,  and  the  character  of  Nautilus,  in  the  outer  turns,  involving  the 
inner.     With  the  habitat  of  this  shell  I  am  unacquainted. 

In  another  fossil  from  Italy,  six  times  the  size  of  the  preceding,  and 
much  flatter,  an  exact  agreement  with  the  preceding  exists,  except  that 
it  is  flatter. 

Plate  X.  Fig.  9,  is  a  fossil,  which  is  also  of  an  ambiguous  appear- 
ance.    The  whirls  are  narrow,  but  deep,  and  marked  with  frequent 
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transvjB^TSQ^^i^dge^,  which,  bifurcate  at  their  origin:  a  deep  rounded 
groqv;&.ae(^iping  \(y  terminate  the  first  whirl.  A  similar,  termination  of 
the,  first  Tyhiri  is  observable  in  the  fossil^  Fig.  IQ^  ta^wliich  fossil, it 
soinewhat,  approxiniates^ 

.  Difierjent  opifiionSk  hav^.  been  entei;t9.ined  with,  respect  tp  the  ammo* 
nites  assuming  naturally  an  oval  $hape.  Whilst  this  has  been  said  to  be 
thecase  by  soraej^  whp  h^y^,  adduced  specimens  of  this  fossil  in  this,  form, 
in  proof  of  their  assertions,  others  have  contended,  that  the  oval  figure 
l}^  pi^pceedecl  firomcompres^on.  The  only  specimen  in  this. form,  which 
1^  for  .some  time  possessed,  i  was  entirely  pyritous;  and  by  observing  that 
a  psotipf  the  specim^  retained  the  appearance  and  proportions  of  a 
round  specimep,  I  h^itated  at  admitting  the  proof  of  the  feet,  from 
th^t  instance.  Since. theo,  I  have  seen  oval  specimens,  indubitably 
possessing  thciir  oiugiqal.  ^m,  frpm  Wiltshire ;.  and  have  lately  obtained 
one  mytself  firom.  Steynipg,  wl^phr  isi  represented  Plate  IX.  Fig.  6,  and 
pi;c)(Viei^.m)dou]^t]edly,  ,^ljf^  sl^ell^of  this  genus  existed  originally  in  this 

shape^  •.  i'        »  • 

XfX^^VIII^  jQ«£?i(//V^,     A.  straigjbit,   cylindrical  or    slightly   conical 

shelliK  diyi^^ .  ^\\9^  chambers  by  traQsyeTse,  sinuous>  and  imperlbrated 
septa;  the  articulatic^s,  or  suturesi  being. indented  in  the  manner  of  the 
battlements  of  a  tower. 

.  The  fossil,  thie:  characteristics  of  which^re  here  given,  was.  found  by 
Faujas  St»  Fond,  ^mong  the  fossils  of  St.  Peter's  Mountain,  aiid  was  by 
him  considered  as  a  straight  Carnu  ammonif.  Histoire  Naturelle  de  la  Mfmt.^ 
it  St.  Pierre,  p.  140.  The  propriety  of.  forming  with  it  a  distinct  genus^. 
as  Lamarck  has  done,  is  obvious;  since,  on  the  same  principle  that 
St  Fond  wQuld  name  it.  Ammotiites  rectw^  we  ought  to  place  the  ortho 
oeratites  lender .  the  genus  Nautilus^  and  name  it  Nautilus  rectus,  as  has. 
beep  done  by  Baron  le  Hupsch,  who  has  given  a  fi^^ure  of  this  fossil 
(Baadites)  accompanied  with  observations  on  its  structure,  and  on  the 
relationship  which  it  bears  to  the  Comw  ammonis.^  Nouvelles  Dccouvertes 
de  qufl^ties  Testofies  Petr^s.  rutres  et  infomius,  pour  servh*  a  t Histoire  Na^^ 
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wrdle  (le  la  Basse  AUemagne,  PL  iv.  This  fossil  was  figured  by  Langius, 
Hist.  iMp.  Fig.  Helv.  PI.  21,  Fig.  A;  and  the  figure  of  Langius  has 
been  copied  by  Bourguet,  Trait^  des  Petrifications,  Fig.  316. 

Both  the  specimens  of  this  fossil,  discovered  by  Baron  de  Hupsch  and 
by  Faujas  St.  Fond,  are  merely  casts  of  the  chambers  of  the  shell,  Spo?t' 
dylolithcs ;  and  such  aiso  is  the  specimen  which  I  have  also  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  from  Maestricht,  and  which  is  represented  Plate  IX. 
Fig.  2.  This  fossil,  it  may  be  observed,  approaches  nearer  in  size  to 
that  of  Langius,  than  to  that  figured  in  Faujas  St.  Fond's  elegant  work. 
I  must  here  remark,  tliat  the  absence  of  a  siphuncle,  assumed  by  La- 
marck, cannot  be  proved  from  the  mere  casts  of  the  chambers,  which  is 
the  only  state  in  whicli  we  have  yet  seen  this  fossil. 

It  is  about  five  years  since  I  first  met  with  the  fossil  represented 
Plate  X.  Fig.  I,  with  some  others,  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Heslop,  who 
had  received  them  fi-om  the  coast,  not  far  fix>m  Dover.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  favoured,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Herbert,  with  other  spe- 
cimens, from  the  same  coast,  on  some  of  which  are  remains  of  the  ori- 
ginal pearly  part  of  the  shell.  From  a  comparison  of  these  fossils  with 
the  handifcs  of  Lamarck,  it  appears  that  the  chief  difference  is,  that  the 
septa  of  the  hacuUics  are  disposed  in  a  straight  transverse  direction,  whilst 
in  these  fossils  they  are  placed  in  an  oblique  transverse  direction.  Among 
these  fossils  were  some  which  were  slightly  bent  at  their  smaller  end,  as 
at  Plate  X.  Fig.  2  ;  and  others  so  much  so,  as  to  show  that  this  was  their 
natural  form,  and  not  the  effect  of  accident. 

For  fossils  bearing  a  character  so  completely  distinct,  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  new  genus  seemed  to  be  obvious,  and  analogy  appeared  to 
support  the  arrangement.  As  there  is  a  genus  fOrihocera)  of  straight 
multilocular  shells,  with  plain  septa;  so  there  appears  to  be  a  corres- 
ponding genus  of  straight  multilocular  shells  with  sinuous  septa,  forming 
the  genus  Bnadites.  And  as  there  are  two  more  genera  in  those  shells 
with  plain  septa,  one  spiral  (Nautibis),  and  another  partly  straight  and 
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partly  spiral  (Spinila) ;  so,  of  these  shells  with  sinuous  septa,  we  have 
the  spiral  ( Ammonites )j  and  the  partly  straight  and  partly  bent,  which 
have  not  been  yet  noticed,  and  which  I  shall  venture  to  place  under  the 
following  genus. 

LXXIX.  Hamites.  A  multilocular  hook-formed  shell,  with  sinuous 
septa,  with  no  evident  siphunculus. 

The  uniform  figure  of  these  fossil  shells  sufficiently  separate  them  from 
every  other  genus ;  and  undoubtedly  this  separation  would  have  been* 
made  long  before  this,  if  sufficient  attention  had  been  paid' to  the  real 
forms  which  the  fragments  of  this  fossil  possessed ;  and  if  a  sufficient 
number  had  been  obtained  to  have  allowed  the  making  of  the  necessary 
comparison. 

One  circumstance  has  particularly  tended  to  mislead  those  who  may 
have  been  induced  to  make  any  inquiries  on  this  subject.  All  the  casts 
of  the  fossils  of  this  genus  which  I  have  met  with,  except  one  in  sand- 
stone from  Wiltshire,  are  formed  of  a  pyritous  clay,  which,  when  the 
shell  has  been  entirely  removed,  so  readily  gives  the  idea  of  having 
been  in  a  sofl  state,  that  the  hooked  form  of  the  specimens  have  been 
attributed  to  their  having  been  bent  and  distorted  whilst  in  that  state. 
Such  an  idea  might  even  be  readily  excited  by  the  specimen,  f  late  X.. 
Fig.  5,  found  in  the  stratum  of  green  sand  in  Wiltshire.  Plate  X.  Fig.  2^ 
shows  a  specimen,  in  which  the  first  approximation  to  the  hooked  fonn 
is  observable.  Plate  X.  Fig.  4,  represents  a  specimen,  in  which  the 
turn  of  the  hook  is  completely  made ;  and  evidently  in  such  a  direction^ 
as  could  not  have  allowed  of  the  formation  of  a  spiral  turn.  In  this  spe- 
cimen, enough  of  the  smaller  end  of  the  fossil  is  lefl;  to  show,  that  it 
was  continued  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  bend.  This,  it  may  be 
•bserved,  is  the  termination  in  which  alone  we  could  have  expected  the 
spiral  turn ;  but  which,  going  off  in  a  straight  line  afiCer  the  bend,  deter- 
mines the  hooked  form  to  belong  to  this  fossil. 

The  specimen  Plate  X.  Fig.  3,  which  I  purchased  from  the  Le- 
verian  Museum,  and  which  had  frequently  been  with  me  an  object 
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of  admiration,  seems  to  exhibit  nearly  the  complete  form  of  the  shells 
of  this  genus.  The  particular  figure  of  this  fossil  had  been,  by  most 
of  its  observers,  attributed  to  some  changes  which  it  had  undergone 
whilst  in  a  soft  mineralized  state ;  but  I  had  been  always  satisfied 
of  its  existing  in  its  original  shape,  fi'om  reflecting  on  the  improbability 
of  its  spiral  turns  having  been  unfolded  without  fiacture:  acirci^m- 
stance,  indeed,  which  an  examination  of  the  specimen-  renders  at  once 
evideat.  This  curious  fossil,  which  is  formed  of  a  blueish  clay,  was 
found,  as  appears  by  a  label,  which  is  attached  to  it,  in  Shotover  Hill, 
near  Oxford. 

LXXX.  Scaphites.  A  fossil  concamerated  shell,  commencing  with 
spiral  turns ;  the  last  of  which,  after  being  elongated,  is  reflected  towards 
the  spiral  part. 

I  have  ventured  to  form  the  present  genus  for  ^  the  reception  of  the 
very  rare  and  interesting  fossil,  Plate  X.  Fig.  10,  fit)m  Dorsetshire, 
there  being  no  genus  in  which  it  could  be  placed. 

This  fossil  is  in  a  very  excellent  state  of  preservation :  the  nacre  is 
visible  on  some  parts  of  it,  and  in  others  the  foliaceous  terminations  of 
the  chambers  may  be  discovered.  At  the  termination  of  the  reflected 
part,  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  a  border  is  formed,  by  the  edge  of  a  regu* 
larly  rounded  groove,  with  which  the  shell  appears  to  have  been  here 
surrounded. 

The  very  wide  difference  between  its  form  and  that  of  the  shells  of 
the  genus  Ammonites,  to  which  it  S4pproaches  the  nearest,  is  sufficient,  I 
conceive,  to  show  the  propriety  of  ,a  separation.  I  acknowledge  that  I 
was  at  first  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  monstrosity;  supposing  that  the 
animal  had  by  some  accident  been  misdirected  in  its  operations  of  formr 
'  ing  its  shell,  and  had  thereby  been  led  to  the  formation  of  it  in  this 
uncommon  shape.  A  closer  examination  of  the  shell,  however,  set 
aside  this  opinion ;  for  I  then  noticed  the  tubercles  on  the  sides  of  th^ 
straight  part,  which  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  spiral,  and  but  fointly 
in  the  recurved  part.    This  seemed  to  jnanifost  th^t,^  &jt  difiS^rent  pe^ 
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nods  of  its  growth,  the  animal  had  undergone  such  certain  changes,  in 
the  organization  of  those  parts  on  which  the  formation  of  its  shell  de- 
pended,  as  fkted  them  for  deposijting  the  shell  in  this  intended  peculiar 
form.  It  is  true,  that  although  the  tubercles  might  not  be  perceptible 
iii  the  first  whirls,  yet  as  the  size  of  the  animal  increased,  so  would  the 
respective  parts  which  formed  the  shell;  and,  of  course,  so  would  the 
taberdes  also,  whether  the  shell  was  extended  in  a  spiral  or  a  lengthened 
form.  But  under  the  supposition  that  this  had  been  the  case,  and  that 
these  were  the  labours  of  the  animal  of  the  Contu  ammonist  which  had  erro- 
neously, as  it  were,  continued  out  its  shell  in  this,  instead  of  the  spiral 
form,  still  the  parts  of  the  shell  would  have  continued  increasing  in  size 
with  the  animal.  But  here  the  reverse  takes  place ;  for,  after  the  ani- 
mal has  made  its  reflected  turn,  the  nodules  begin  to  lessen,  and  the 
whole  of  the  shell  is  formed  on  a  diminished  scale ;  from  which  we  may 
safely  infor,  that  a  change  of  organization  in  these  parts,  appropriate  to 
the  different  changes  of  form  in  the  shell  took  place  naturally  in  the 
animal,  and  afibrds  sufficient  reason  for  considering  it  as  forming  a  genus 
distinct  from  that  of  Ammonites. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  chalk  fossil,  Plate  X.  Fig.  11,  which»  with 
sereral  others,  was  found  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Herbert,  in  a  chalk-pit 
tiear  Brighton.  Although  but  little  of  this  shell  appeared,  and  no  more 
could  be  traced  into  the  chalk,  I  was  satisfied,  when  1  first  saw  it»  that 
it  could  not  belong  to  the  genus  Ammonites ;  and,  as  several  were  found 
in  the  same  pit,  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that  its  peculiar  for- 
mation was  the  result  of  accident.  Comparison  with  the  preceding  fos- 
sil, which  I  have  since  obtmned,  shows  plainly  that  it  is  of  the  same 
genus,  and  perhaps  of  the  same  species,  with  it. 

LXXXL  TurrHites.  A  spiral,  turriculated,  multilocular  shell;  the 
turns  contiguous,  and  all  visible.  The  chambers  divided  by  sinuous 
aepta,  pierced  in  their  disks.    The  mouth  round. 

Langius  gives  the  figures  of  two  fragments  of  two  distinct  species  of 
this  fossil ;  one  of  which  he  describes,  Turbinites  striatus  striis  transversis 
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tiensioribus  et  ex  parte  superiore  in  tuhercula  abeuntibus  a  dextra  ad  sinistram 
convolutus  major  puUvs  duarum  spiranim.  Tab.  32,  Fig.  6.  The  other  he 
describes  as  Turbiniles  striatus  striis  tratisversis,  et  in  medio  in  duplican  papil- 
larum  seriem  divisis  a  dextra  ad  sinistram  convolutis  major  pullus  unicee  spira. 
Tab.  32,  Fig.  7.  These  fossils,  he  informs  us,  were  obtained  from  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baden,  in  Switzerland.  Hist.  Lap. 
Fig.  S(c.  p.  111.  Two  fossils  of  this  species  have  also  been  described  by 
Scheuchzer,  in  his  Pkysica  Sacra,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Langius ;  but  the  otlier  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
Fig.  7. 

The  representations  above  referred  to  are  mere  casts  of  this  shell, 
the  shell  itself  not  having  been  discovered  until  of  late  years.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  M.  Denis  Montfort,  who  discovered  two  species  in 
the  mountain  of  St.  Catharine,  near  Rouen.  One  of  diese  he  di^n- 
guishes  as  TvrriUtes.  tuberculata ;  the  whirls  of  the  spire  being  set  with  four 
rows  of  tubercles,  disposed  in  quincunx  order.  This  shell  appears  to 
have  been  in  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  aiJow  of  its  form  being 
made  out  completely.  It  is  regularly  tbrmed  in  a  spire,  the  whirls  ©f 
which  are  projecting  and  articulated,  the  foliaceous  sutures  formed  hy 
the  edges  of  the  septa  being  apparent.  The  opening  of  the  shell  is 
nearly  round;  the  columella  flat,  without  any  folds;  and  tlie  septa  per- 
forated, nearly  in  the  centre,  by  a  syphon.  The  other  species  has  the 
whh-Is  of  the  spire  beset  with  short  ribs,  beneath  which  aw  two  rows  of 
tubercles,  and  appears  to  resemble  the  (bssil  figured  by  Laogius,  Fig.  6. 
Journal  de  Physique,  ^c.  de  Therniidor,  Anl.  A  cast  of  this  rare  and 
extraordinary  i'ossi]  is  represented  Plate  X.  Fig.  12,  in  the  superior  frat;- 
tured  termination  of  -.vhich  may  be  seen  the  traces  of  ks  ibUaoeous 
Piitures. 
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LETTER  XIL 

NUMMULITBS DISCORBIS ROTALITES LENTICULINA LITU- 

OLA SPIROLINA MILIOLA RENULINA GYROGONITES. 

LXXXII.  Nummulites.     A  lenticular   univalve,   with  an   interna^ 
discoidal,  multilocular  spire,  divided  into  numerous  chambers  by  trans- 
verse imperforated  septa,  and  covered  by  several  plates ;  the  paries  of 
each  turn  being  complicated,  extended,  and  united  on  each  side  to  the 
other  disks.  • 

The  extreme  obscurity  in  which  the  nature  of  these  bodies  has  been 
involved,  almost  to  the  present  day,  has  occasioned  the  adoption  of 
numerous  vague  and  even  absurd  conjectures  respecting  their  origin. 
By  some  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  sports  of  nature,  and  by 
others,  seeds,  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  even  pieces  of  money,  miraculously 
converted  to  stone.  A  variety  of  terms  have  been  employed  to  designate 
these  substances.  Thus,  they  have  been  named  Helicites,  from  their 
spiral  structure ;  Phacites,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  lentil ;  and  Sali^ 
cites,  fix)m  the  supposed  resemblance  of  their  sections  to  the  leaf  of  the 
willow.  Pliny  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  body,  under  the  name  of 
Daphnias,  when  he  mentions  that  Zoroaster  employed  these  substances 
in  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  Fropi  their  substance  and  external  form,  they 
have  also  been  termed  Lentes  lapidea ;  and  fi'om  the  appearances  dis- 
played by  their  sections,  Lapides  cumifii,  frtimentarii,  &c. 

Scheuchzer  was  the  first  who  concluded  that  these  bodies  ought  to  be 
ranked  among  the  mineralized  remains  of  animals,  which  had  lived  before 
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the  flood.  Having  reached  this  point,  still  but  little  further  progresH  waf 
made,  for  some  time,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  these 
bodies.  The  yarious  descriptions  and  delineations  of  them,  under  the 
names  of  Lapides  circuUtres,  numisniales,  &c.  had  given  rise  to  the  notion, 
that  each  of  these  referred  to  bodies  of  completely  distinct  species ;  whilst 
their  want  of  resemblance  to  the  form  of  any  known  recent  animal,  led 
to  various  erroneous  conjectures,  as  to  their  original  mode  of  existence. 
Thus  deceived,  some,  among  whom  was  Stobaeus,  m  Opusculis,  p.  8, 
placed  them  among  those  coralline  bodies  which  were  named,  by  the 
oryctologists  of  that  period  Porpiia,  naming  them  Porpita  mimmiilares 
and  Fungita  minimi,  pediculo  destituti.  Bourguet  also,  misled  by  simila- 
rity of  figure,^  considered  them  as  the  opercula  of  some  particular  species 
of  shells,  and  probably  of  the  Comu  ammonis  Breyn,  in  173:2,  first 
showed  that  they  were  the  mineralized  remains  of  a  fossil  concamerated 
shell,  which  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  species  of  Nautilus.  This 
discovery  was  not,  however,  supported  by  evidence  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  every  one ;  since  Spada,  Catalog.  Lapid.  Veronensium,  p.  46,  in 
1739,  ventured  to  offer  the  opinion,  that  these  bodies  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  bivalve  shells.  The  opinion  of  Breyn  was  however  confirmed, 
in  the  same  year,  by  the  discovery  of  recent  minute  shells  on  the  Ri- 
minian  shores,  which  were  evidently  of  an  analogous  structure. 

Some  have  concluded  this  fossil  to  have  been  an  internal  bone  of  some 
animal,  similar  to  that  of  the  sepia ;  and  even  Lamarck  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  not  the  shell  of  an  animal.  '^  En  effet  (he  says)  je  soup9onne 
que  les  nummulites  ne  sont  pas  des  coquilles,  mais  des  polypiers  voisins 
des  alveolites."  Systeme  des  Animaux  sans  verlebres,  p.  402.  But  Breyn, 
Gesner,  Bruguiere,  and,  lastly,  Lamarck,  have,  upon  strict  examination, 
concluded  that  the  nummulites  is  a  concamerated  shell,  corresponding 
very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Comu  atnmoms.  Bruguiere  remarked,  with 
astonishment,  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  shell  in 
which  the  animal  may  be  supposed  to  have  dwelt :  the  discovery,  then, 
not  having  been  made,  that  in  Nautilus  and  Spirula  a  considerable  part  of 
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the  ftnimal  might  overiap  and  surround  the  mouth  of  the  shell :  a  dis- 
eovery  which  cannot  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  economy  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  minute  multilocular  sheik  Lamarck  considering 
that,  agreeable  to  the  discoveries  of  M.  Peron,  three  fourths  of  the  sheli 
€^  Spipila  is  covered  by  the  animal,  and  that  there  is  great  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  one  third  of  the  shell  of  the  Nautilus  is  also  thus  covered,  \a  of 
opinion,  that  the  nummulite  was  completely  inclosed  in  the  posterior 
part  of  tlie  animal  by  which  it  was  formed ;  and  that  a  part  of  the 
extremity  of  the  animal  was  contained  in,  and  was  adherent  to,  the  last 
chamber. 

Possessing  several  small  masses  of  these  bodies,  and  having  been  care- 
ful in  collecting  all  the  different  surfaces  and  forms  under  which  these 
bodies  presented. themselves,  in  different  specimens,  I  made  a  careful 
examination  of  them,  with  the  hope  of  obtainigg  some  more  particular 
information  respecting  their  original  nature. 

The  size  of  the  specimens,  which  I  possess,  vary  in  their  diameter, 
&om  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter;  and  I  am 
satisfied,  that  I  once  had  some  which  were  full  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  In  thickness,  they  vary  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  half 
an  inch. 

Their  figure  is  in  general  lenticular.  Considerable  variations,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  observable  in  this  respect;  the  lens,  fix>m  what  hai 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  being  much  deeper  in  some 
than  in  others :  some,  indeed,  being  nearly  flat,  whilst  others  are  even 
almost  globular.  In  some,  a  considerable  deviation  appears  to  have 
taken  place  firom  their  original  figure,  from  their  having  beconoe  bent 
in  various  ways.  The  surface  varies  coniaderably  in  different  specimens ; 
being  in  some  nearly  smooth,  in  others  rough  and  scabrous,  with  nu» 
merous  small  projecting  knobs,  or  undulating  lines.  Their  colour  is  aba 
various ;  some  being  white,  some  of  different  shades  of  brown  and  red^ 
and  others  even  of  a  blueish  hue;  and  the  difierence  of  colour  is  certainly 
&ot  alwir^  dependent  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  matrix  in  which 
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Considering  that  the  specific  differences  of  these  bodies  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  markings  of  their  surface  and  their  internal  structure, 
I  shall  pursue  my  examination  of  these  two  circumstances,  with  a  view 
to  the  necessary  distinction  of  species ;  and,  since  Lamarck  divides  this 
genus  into  the  four  following  species,  N.  lavigata,  N.  globularia,  N.  sca^ 
bra,  and  N.  complanata,  which  he  states  have  been  found  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  I  shall  attend  to  these  circumstances,  with  reference  to  the 
specific  distinctions  of  Lamarck. 

N.  litvigaia.  Lenticular,  smooth,  and  convex,  on  both  sides.  Plate  X. 
Fig.  13.  These,  he  observes,  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
lentil  to  that  of  a  twelve-sous  piece.  With  the  hope  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  respecting  the  economy  of  this  animal,  or  at  least  of  the  struc- 
ture of  its  concamerated  appendage,  I  rubbed  down  several  specimens 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  gave  to  the  sections  as  high  a  polish 
as  I  was  able.  By  this  operation  a  fdiv  view  was  obtained  of  the  .con- 
centric parietes  of  the  chambers,  with  the  short  perpendicular  septa  by 
which  they  were  divided.  By  this  section  it  was  also  seen,  that  the 
processes  connecting  the  different  stories  of  chambers  were  placed  imme- 
diately opposite  to  each  other,  forming  short  straight  perpendicular 
lines  between  the  upper  and  under  surges.  Plate  X.  Fig.  16; 
The  facility  with  which  these  bodies  are  separated  horizontally,  also 
yielded  me  several  opportunities  of  observing  their  internal  structure,  as 
represented  Plate  X.  Fig.  14.  It  is  there  seen  that  the  septa,  placed 
in  the  spiral  whirls,  are  disposed  at  nearly  equal  distances;  but  the 
septa  of  one  whirl  maintain  no  particular  order  of  position  with  those  of 
the  others. 

In  every  mass,  almost,  which  I  have  seen,  of  this  species,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  several  of  these  bodies  being  ^lit 
horizontally  through  their  centre,  so  as  plainly  to  show  the  spiral  turns 
continued  to  the  very  centre,  as  represented  Fig.  14.  I  have  one  de- 
tached specimen,  thus  split,  and  showing  the  correspondent  whirls  and 
septa  on  each  internal  fece. 
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A^.  globularia.  This  species  is  smooth  and  subglobose,  and  is  described 
by  Lamarck  as  being  of  the  size  of  a  full-grown  pea.'  The  specimens 
which  I  have,  answering  to  the  definition  of  Lamarck,  are  so  very  small, 
that  although  I  have  broken  several,  to  obtain  a  view  of  their  internal 
structure,  I  have  not  yet  completely  succeeded.  It  however  appears  to 
resemble  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

JV.  scabra.  This  fossil  is  lenticular,  the  surface  irregularly  sprinkled 
with  scattered  points. 

This  nummulite,  M.  Lamarck  observes,  is  rather  more  convex  on 
both  sides  than  the  smooth  nummulite  is ;  but  its  surface  is  not  smooth^ 
like  that  of  the  two  preceding  species.  In  some,  he  observes,  the  sur- 
fece  is  beset  with  small  tubercles,  or  elevated  points;  in  others,  with 
short  projecting  lines;  and,  in  others,  both  the  points  and  lines  are 
observable. 

I  am  not  able  to  assert,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  all  the 
different  species  of  this  genus  have  their  outer  surface  nearly  smooth ; 
but  T  have  sometimes  seen  nummulites,  whose  inner  plates  were  sca- 
brous, have  a  tolerably  smooth  external  surface ;  and  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  the  smooth  nummulite,  with  internal  plates  marked  with  linear 
scabrous  projections.  The  fact,  I  believe,  is,  that  these  different  mark- 
ings are  all  remains  of  the  processes  connecting  the  plates,  and  are  so 
many  different  variations  in  the  mode  of  partially  connecting  these  plates; 
perhaps  by  a  substance,  which,  in  a  living  state,  possessed  some  degree 
of  elasticity,  and  which  would,  therefore,  allow  of  some  little  change  in 
the  relative  position  of  these  plates. 

Struck  with  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  nummulite,  Plate  X. 
Fig.  18,  it  being  of  an  irregular  tumid  shape,  a  reddish  hue,  and  a 
slightly  scabrous  surface,  I  rubbed  it  down,  so  as  to  obtain  a  polished 
surface,  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  On  examining  this  surface  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  I  was  surprised  at  finding  it  yielded  so  very  different, 
an  appearance  from  that  which  was  seen  in  the  section  of  the  preceding 
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species.  In  this  specimen,  the  horizontal  plates  are  much  thicker  than 
in  the  former  species,  and  are  formed  of  perpendicular  fibres,  which 
give  to  the  section  the  appearance  of  finely-cut  cork.  The  chambers, 
formed  at  the  folded  ends  of  each  plate,  do  not  appear  to  have  their 
communication  with  the  spaces  between  the  plates  interrupted  by  septa, 
as  is  the  case  in  Fig.  15,  of  the  preceding  species.  • 

In  this  species  there  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be  any  circumstance  to 
forbid  the  opinion,  that  air,  or  any  other  fluid,  being  introduced  into  any 
one  of  the  cavities,  that  which  was  next  to  the  animal,  for  instance,  might 
be  diffused  through  the  whole ;  and,  assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  animal  had  the  power  of  occasionally  changing  its 
degree  of  buoyancy,  by  an  appropriate  change  in  the  contents  of  these 
cavities. 

Afler  destroying  numerous  specimens,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  real  structure  of  this  fossil,  I  succeeded  in  breaking  the  specimen 
from  Verona,  Plate  X.  Fig.  17,  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  a  part  of 
its  internal  spiral  wreath  into  view.  The  appearance  of  this  gave  strong 
reason  for  believing,  that  the  communication  between  the  cavities  was 
without  any  interruption,  no  septa  being  discoverable  by  a  lens,  nor  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  double  microscope.  In  this  specimen  the  plates  had 
evidently  been  connected  by  short  columnar  bodies,  the  points  of  adhe- 
rence of  which  are  plainly  discoverable. 

Assuming  an  unity  of  principle  in  the  economy  of  these  animals,  and 
seeing  in  these  specimens  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  communication 
between  the  cavities  was  interrupted,  may  there  not  be  some  reason  for 
supposing  that  a  communication  may  ^xist  in  all  the  species,  although 
too  minute  to  be  discovered?  , 

The  wide  separation  observable  along  the  centre  of  the  specimen, 
Plate  X.  Fig.  19,  with  other  similar  appearances,  in  a  less  degree, 
in  other  specimens,  induce  me  to  make  it  a  question,  whether  the 
anunal  might,   or   not,   have  had  the  power  of  approximating,  and 
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of  separating  these  plates,  fbr  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing its  degree  of  buoyancy.  The  fibrous  structure  of  the.  plates. 
Fig.  1 8,  appears  to  be  rather  confirmatory  of  its  possessing  this  power ; 
since,  should  these  have  been  muscular  fibres,  their  action  would  have 
materially  affected  the  size  of  these  cavities.  ^ 

N.  complanata.  This  fossil  is  smooth,  round,  very  broad,  and  flat,  with 
an  undulating  margin. 

This  species  is  directly  known  by  its  extreme  thihness,  every  spiral 
turn  and  every  septum  being  perceptible  even  on  the  surface.  One  of 
this  species  is  represented  Plate  X.  Fig.  27;  and  Plate  X.  Fig.  ^1, 
Represents  its  longitudinal  section.  By  an  exatnination  of  this  section 
with  a  single  lens,  I  could  not  discover  any  more  than  the  upper  and 
under  plate. 

Possessing  a  very  interesting  mass  of  nummulites,  and  other  marine 
bodies,  which  was  presented  by  the  Abbe  Fortis  to  Mr.  Strange,  I  made 
it  the  next  subject  of  my  examination.  Speakhig  of  the  fossils  observed 
whilst  tracing  the  course* of  the  Duafe  to  its  mouth,  the  Abbe  says: 
^  Further  on  the  road,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Slime,  are  to  be  seen,  in  great 
quantities,  various  kinds  of  flints  of  different  colours,  and  curious  marbly 
compositions  of  marine  bodies,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  I  have  some 
specimens,  that  deserve  a  place  in  any  museum  whatever.  One,  in 
particular,  is  an  aggregate  of  marble,  composed  of  lenticulares,  fitigments 
of  other  fossil  marine  bodies,  and  white  angular  pebbles.  Among  the 
small  petrified  lenticulares  contained  in  this  marble,  some  have  their  con- 
camerations  distinguishable  on  the  outside.  In  looking,  with  the  naked 
eye,  on  the  superfices  of  this  marble,  one  discovers  a  very  great  variety 
of  sections  of  the  lenticulares  contained  in  it ;  and  almost  every  particle, 
when  examined  with  a  glass,  affords  something  agreeable."  Travels  into 
Dalmatia,  by  AhU  Alberto  Fortis,  p.  294. 

Of  the  flints  mentioned  by  the  Abbe,  in  the  former  part  of  this  jiard- 
^ph,  I  possess  one  which  is  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  in  which  the 
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iiummulites  are  very  numerous;  and,  from  the  flint  bearing  a  high 
polish,  they  are  very  beautifully  displayed  in  different  sections.  But 
the  most  interesting  specimen  is,  a  rounded  nodule,  apparently  a  bowl- 
der, full  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  a  dark  greyisli  lime- 
stone, thickly  beset  with  different  species  of  this  shell,  other  marine 
bodies,  and  small  silicious  pebbles.  The  examination  of  the  outside  of 
this  nodule  soon  showed  me,  that  it  contained  species  of  this  ibssil,  which  I 
had  neither  seen  nor  had  read  of  This  rendering  me,  of  course,  anxious 
to  give  it  as  complete  an  investigation  as  I  was  able,  I  had  it  slit  through 
the  middle,  and  thus  obtained  two  polished  surfaces  also  for  examination. 

On  now  examining  the  polished  surfaces  with  a  lens,  I  was  struck 
with  ils  composition.  A  mass  of  grey  limestone  contained  some  few 
detached  angular  quartz  pebbles,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  innu- 
merable quartzose  particles,  which  the  polishing  had  manifested,  by 
giving  them  a  considerable  degree  of  resplendency.  Among  these 
were  disposed  the  animal  remains,  which  were  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  common  species  of  nummulites,  dis- 
played  in  a  great  variety  of  sections.  Other  sections  vrere  also  seen, 
which  exhibited  such  differences  of  structure,  as  at  once  determined 
the  animals  to  have  been  of  diflerent  species  from  any  which  have  been 
before  noticed.  Seveial  sections  were  here  shown  of  K.  complanata ;  in 
which,  besides  the  range  of  chambers,  many  exceedingly  minute  inter- 
rupted perpendicular  lines  were  seen  between  these  and  the  outer  plates, 
showing  that  numerous  plates  existed  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  spe- 
cies; but  that  they  were  in  this  species  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  h 
fineness,  as  shown  Plate  X.  Fig.  21.  V 

Plate  X.  Fig.  20,  is  a  section  of  a  body,  in  which  a  line  passes  along 
the  centre,  being  a  range  perhaps  of  minute  chambers,  the  spaces  on 
each  side  of  which  and  the  external  plates  being  filled  up  with  inter- 
rupted lines,  so  fine  as  not  to  be  seen  but  with  a  lens  of  considerable 
power.     Plate  X.  Fig.  23,  is  another  section,  similar  to  the  last,  but 
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having  a  circular  spot  in  its  centre.  Plate  X.  Fig.  24,  is  another  sec- 
tion, differing  li-om  the  two  preceding,  in  having  three  darker  hnes 
pass  through  it.  The  section.  Fig.  25,  appeal's  to  be  the  same  ibssil  as 
Fig.  20,  but  altered  in  its  i'orm,  and,  I  conjecture,  during  the  hie  of 
the  animal. 

This  is  rendered  more  likely,  from  the  appearance  of  the  section 
Fig.  26;  in  which,  although  the  structure  ditters,  the  substance  being 
marked  with  spots  in  the  place  of  lines,  it  agrees  in  having  a  line  of 
separation  running  through  the  substance,  with  apparently  a  central 
cavity,  here  a  similar  change  of  form  seems  to  have  taken  place. 
In  the  section  Fig.  22,  the  general  structure  resembles  that  of  Fig.  20, 
23,  24,  and  25,  but  differs  from  them  in  having  a  line  pass  along  the 
middle ;  with  two  spots  of  spathose  matter  nearly  at,  its  termination, 
marking  the  previous  existence  of  a  cavity  along  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  and  continuous  with  the  central  line. 

In  the  specimen  Fig.  25,  as  well  as  in  several  other  sections  with  a 
lar  central  line,  an  appearance  of  alcyonic  structure  is  observable. 

How  far  these  different  species  partook  of  an  alcyonic  structure,  and 
how  much  some  of  them  might  possess  the  power  of  altering  their 
general  form,  cannot  perhaps  be  ascertained  from  the  extent  of  our  pre* 
sent  observations;  but,  in  every  species  which  i  have  had  the  satisfac-r 
tion  of  noticing,  such  a  structure  evidently  exists  as  must  have  been  lyetl 
adapted  to  give  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged,  the  power  of  .rcgn? 
lating  their  buoyancy,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  thiey 
were  placed.  Thus,  in  the  ordinary  nummnlite,  if  its  substance  was,  un- 
yielding, the  admission  of  air  or  of  water  into  its  chambers  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  produced  the  effect ;  or  if  of  a  softer  substance,  al)pwJBg 
of  a  change  of  figure,  then  the  diminishing  or  enlarging  the  capacity.  ipf^it§ 
chambers,  by  the  approximation  or  the  separation  of  itjisidq^,  nijgl}t,j?(; 
sufficient  to  effect  the  necessary  change  of  specific  gravity.  Xhus.also, 
those  which  have  been  last  described,  should  tUey^Jj^ye  btjflij  of 


aicyonic  structure,  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  would  have  oc- 
casioned such  changes  of  form  as  are  here  noticed,  and  as  would, 
by  enlarging  or  lessening  their  central  cavity,  necessarily  afiect  their 
buoyancy. 

These  fossils  are  found  in  prodigious  quantities,  in  mounfciinous  masses, 
in  different  parts  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy.  But  perhaps  these  fossils  exist  no  where  in  more  abundance  than 
in  Tuscany;  where,  according  to  Targioni  Tozzetti,  they  are  to,  be 
found,  particularly  in  the  mountain  of  Parlascio,  forming  strata  three 
yards  in  thickness,  and  mixed  with  all  the  several  minute  shells  which 
hftve  been  figured  by  Bianchi,  in  his  work,  De  Cotichis  fn/nus  noiis,  &c. 
Voya^  en  Toscane,  8Cc.  Tome  ii.  p.  148. 

To  my  kind  correspondent,  Mr,  J.  Holloway,  of  Portsmouth,  I  am 
Very  much  obliged  for  being  enabled  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  these 
fossils  in  this  island.  This  gentieman  furnished  me  with  several  of 
N.  lavigata,  from  Stublington  Cliff,  between  Stokes'  Bay  and  Southamp- 
ton Water. 
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AUhot^hfrom  the  minuteness,  as  well' as  the  imperfect  state  oft! 
few  specimens  whicli  I  possess,  1  may  be  unable  fully  to  develope  th<S 
stnicttire  and  determine  the  nature  of  the  tbssii  now  placed  before  t<*Uj 
Plate  X.  Fig.  28,  it  is  yet  hoped,  that  sufficient  will  be  shown  to  reni- 
d€fr  it  hiteresting.  An  examination,  with  a  powerful  lens,  was  neceA^ 
sat'y,  to  discover  most  of  those  peculiarities,  in  the  structure  of  this  fossil,^] 
Wtii<!h  Mil  be  noticed  in  its  description. 

'L'XXXIII.  Fascklites.  A  subcylindrical,  shelly,  or  bony  body,  about 
bdlfftn  inch  in  length,  rather  tapering  at  the  ends,  and  formed  by  the  spiral 
*ti«ngement  of  perpendicular,  concamerated  tubes,  the  tapering  end  of 
*ach  of  wluch  is  obliquely  and  transversely  folded  on  that  of  the  pre- 
eedmg  one. 
■  The  appearance  which  this  foSsii  offers  to  the  naked  eye  is  shown 
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Plate  X.  Fig.  28.  It  is  rather  rough  and  scabrous ;  partly  from  the 
removal  of  some  small  portions  of  its  surfece,  and  partly  from  the  adhe- 
rence of  some  of  its  calcareous  matrix.  On  being  viewed  with  a  iens^ 
it  presents  the  appearance  Plate  X.  Fig.  30.  The  tubes  are  seen  to  be 
distinct;  and,  where  the  outer  surface  has  been  removedi  the  conca- 
merations  are  perceived,  resulting  from  the  interposition  of  very  nii» 
merous  and  minute  septa,  transversely  disposed.  These  tubes  narrow 
as  they  approach  to  their  terminations,  and  as  may  be  seen  in  fig.  39» 
which  represents  one  of  the  ends  of  the  fossil  magnified,  the  end.  of  each 
tube  overlaps  that  of  the  preceding.  That  this  is  the  case,  ,and  that 
these  tubes  are  placed  perpendicularly  round  the  centre,  is  evident,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  longitudinal  section.  Fig.  31,  in  which  a  aectiqii 
is  seen  of  the  central  and  surrounding  tubes,  divided  into  compartments 
by  their  small  and  numerous  septa. 

From  this  examination  it  appears^  that  round  the  small  first-formed 
tube,  or  chamber,  successive  increasing  columnar  tubes  were  disposed^ 
folding  over  each  other  at  their  ends.  Whether  these  several  tubes 
were,  as  it  is  most  probable^  internally  connected  with  each  other,  or 
not;  or  whether  the  chambers  communicated,  or  not,  with  each  other, 
by  a  siphuncle ;  are  questions,  which  must  remain  to  be  answered  by 
th#  examination  of  some  more  illustrative  specimen.  Like  some  of  the 
nummulites,  this  body,  when  polished,  has  more  the  appearance  of  bone 
than  of  shell.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  number  and 
appearance  of  its  septa,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  body  as  approxi- 
mating nearer  to  the  nummulite  than  to  any  other  fossil. 

LXXXIV.  Discorbis.  A  spiral  discoidal  univalve ;  the  turns  all  coor 
tiguous,  uncovered,  and  perceptible.  The  septa  transverse,  whole^  and 
frequent. 

Lamarck,  who  has  seen  these  shells  only  fessil,  supposes  them  to  be 
known  only  in  that  state,  and  wishes  that  circumstance  to  be  pcMOted 
out  by  the  termination  of  the  name  of  the  genus,  Discarbites.     It  is  Slid 
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to  have  been  found  fossil  about  Senam,  in  Etruria.  Mr.  Montague  dis- 
covered this  fossil  among  the  Sienna  minute  fossils  also. 
•  Thie  same  gentleman  has  also  received  it,  in  a  recent  state,  from  the 
shores  of  Kent  and  Devonshire ;  and  he  has  found  some  specimens  of 
Sertularia  abietina,  taken  in  the  deep  by  trawling,  covered  with  them. 
In  the  Linnean  Transactions,  and  by  Mr.  Fichtel,  these  shells  have 
been  considered  as  nautili ;  but  Mr.  Montague  observes,  that,  '*  not- 
withstanding  such  respectable  authority,  he  cannot  assent  to  that  opi- 
nion. No  Nautilus  is  ever  sessile;  whereas  this  is  never  detached  but 
by  accident,  and  then  the  animal  dies.  Besides,  nothing  can  be  more 
irregular  in  structure,  and  the  Linnaean  characters  of  the  Sapula  admit 
of  its  being  chambered."     Supp.  to  Test.  Brit.  p.  160. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  very  close  agreement  will  be  found, 
on  comparison  of  the  figure  given  by  Lamarrk  of  D.  vesicularis,  which 
I  have  copied  Plate  XL  Fig.  1,  with  Nautilus  injhtus,  Plate  18,  Fig.  3, 
ofTestacea  Britannica ;  the  latter  being  a  non-descript  species  of  Nautilus, 
found  by  Mr.  Montague  among  sand  on  the  coast  of  Devon. 

LXXXV.  Rotalites.  A  convex,  conical,  spiral,  multilocular  uni- 
valve, slightly  radiated  beneath ;  the  opening  marginal,  trigonal,  and 
rather  turning  downwards. 

Lamarck  divides  this  genus  into  four  species :  R.  trochidiformis,  R.  B?n- 
ticuliruif  eadetn  sinistrorsa,  R.  depressa,  and  R.  discorbula :  all  of  which 
are  found  at  Grignon ;  and  none  exist,  he  believes,  but  in  a  fossil  state.. 
Plate  XI.  Fig.  2,  represents  the  lower  radiated  surface  of  R.  trochidi^' 
formis;  the  upper  sur&ce  being  spiral,  and  rather  conical.  Plate  XI. 
Fig.  3,  represents  the  upper  surface  of  R.  discorbula;  the  form  of 
which  shell,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  the  mouth  of  this  genus 
turning  downwards,  out  of  the  line  of  the  preceding  whirl,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  heterostrophes,  would  make  them  approximate 
to  Nautilus  beccarii,  but  that  no  mention  is  made  of  their  possessing  any 
fiphuncle. 
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LXXXVL  LentiaUim.  A  sublenticular,  multilQcular,  spiral  univalve ; 
the  external  margin  of  the  turns  bekig  complicated/  the  septa  reaching 
to  the  centre  on  each  side :  the  septa  entire,  curved,  and  standing  out, 
on  the  upper  and  under  surface,  like  rays.  The  aperture  narrow,  and 
projecting  beyond  the  penultimate  turn. 

These  sheUs  arei  distinguished  by  Lamarck  from  those  of  Nautilus,  by 
their  having  no  syphon ;  and  from  those  of  Discorbis  and  Rotalites,  by 
the  septa  reaching  to  the  centre  on  each  side.  He  states,  that  the 
recent  shell  has  be^d  found  in  the  sea,  near  TenerifFe,  at  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  Three  species  are  found  fossiK  in  the 
environs  of  Paris :  L.  pkntUata^  L.  variolaria,  and  L.  rolulata.  The  last 
of  these  I  have  represented  from  Lamarck,  Plate  XL  Fig.  4,  being 
entirely  unacquainted  with  this  genus. 

LXXXyil.  LUuola.  A  multilocular  imivalve,  partly  spiral,  the  last 
turn  being  straight  at  the  end :  the  chambers  irregular :  plain  transverse 
«epta,  the  last  having  several  openings. 

The  chambers  of  this  shell  appear  to  be  very  irregularly  disposed,  and 
the  orifices  in  the  last  septum  are  generally  fit>m  three  to  six ;  but  the 
oth^r  septa  do  not  appear  to  be  pierced  by  any  siphunculus* 

Lamarck  describes  two  species,  both  fessil,  not  knowing  of  their  exidt* 
em:e  in  a  recent  state«  Plate  X  I.  Fig.  5,  is  a  representation  of  Lituo- 
Ikes  naxUiloidea.  Fig.  6,  is  L.  diffarmis ;  and  Fig.  7,  is  the  same  shell, 
rubbed  down,  to  show  the  internal  structure. 

I  have  suspected  the  former  of  these  shells  to  be,  perhaps,  N.  semi- 
lituus,  or  subarcuatulus,  and  the  latter  to  be  N.  carinatulusp  Fig.  73,  of 
Walker;  but  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  openings. 

LXXXVIII.  Spirolina.  A  multilocular  univalve,  in  part  spirally  coq^ 
voluted :  the  turns  contiguous,  the  latter  ones  straight :  the  septa  trans- 
verse, perforated  by  a  tube.  ^ 

These  minute  shells  are  so  alike  in  their  general  form  to  those  of  the 
genus  Spirula,  that  Lamarck,  who  has  discovered  several  species  and 
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V*f lefHe*  df  them  at -Orlgndn;  was  much  disposed  to  pkoe  them  tinder 
th^  same  g!ewu»>!  imtiJ  he  adverted,  to  the  cirfciimstante  of  the  spiral 
turn*  in  these  shells  being  contiguous,  whilst  in  Spirula  they  are  se- 

They  in  general  form  one  or  t\rd  spiral  turns  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
4ttd  then  become  elongated  in  a  straight  line.  In  some  species  there  is 
Only  a  little  curvature,  instead  of  the  spiral  turns ;  and,  in  others,  the 
t<4ioJe  shell  isentit^ely  straight.  Some  hate  their  spiral  turns  flattened, 
<>theft  have  them  cylindrical ;  but  the  chambers  in  all  form  some  degree 
<)f  projection  externally,  which  gives  the  shell  the  appearance  of  being 
divided  by  transverse  ridges.  May  not  the  straight  species  be  the  Nau- 
HUa  fadicula  of  Montague  ?  Plate  XI.  Fig.  8  and  9,  represent  the  dif- 
ferent species  particularized  by  Lamarck ;  S.  depressa  and  S.  cylindracea, 
^^.  10,  being  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  S.  cj/lindracea.  Fig.  9. 
"  LXXXIX.  Miliola.  A  transverse,  ovato-globose  or  elongated,  mul- 
tilocular  univalve,  with  transverse  chambers,  involving  the  axis  altei> 
ttdfely,  and  iti  three  directions :  the  opening  ^mall  and  circular,  or  oblong, 
M  the  base  of  the  Ittet  chamber. 

The  frequettey  44  tbese  fossils,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  sueh^ 
that  sottie  species  of  them  form  the  principal  part  of  the  masses  of  stone 
in  some  of  the  quatrrtes.  Lamarck  describes  seven  species :  and  giifti 
jfigm^s  of  tiv«  of  these  species,  which  are  here  copied.  These  figures 
are  considerably  magnified,  the  actual  si2^  being  about  that  of  a  grain 
of  §and.  Rate  XL  -Fig.  ll^  is  MiHolites  rhigen$;  Fig.  12  and  13,  are 
of  JIf.  Saxcrum ;  Fig.  14, 15,  and  16,  of  M.  cor  anguhmm ;  Fig.  17, 18,  and 
19,  of  J/,  trigonula;  and  Fig.  20,  of  3f.  opposite.  The  other  species  tneh- 
titMied  by  him  are,  M.  pbmulatu  and  M.  birostris. 

It  is  alio  metitiitned  by  this  author,  that  he  possesses  recent  specimens 
of  these  animals,  which  were  taken  on  fucus,  near  the  Island  of  Corsica. 
Agreeable  to  this  ftcc^tit  of  liamarck's,  of  these  animals  having  been 
found  in  a.reeent  itate,  are  the  diecoVeHes  of  the  late  Mr.  Boys  and  of 
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Mr.  WaJkier^  who  fbaad  on  jww,  s^  recent  /statft  itJ>r€»,  9^ 

perhaps  four,  of  the  species  which  have  ][)pep  jtj^t  ^hpwn  (to  e^^  <^ 
£)si^8^  in  thfi  ]leigfabo^JrhoQfil  of  Paris. 

i » )  MUhlites  Saxorum,  LtBiQ.  appears  to  agree  with  the  hollow  oval  woraj- 
shell,  SerpukMlwmlis  intosrtafi^f  Mr.  Walter,  Testaf.  minute  rcfrior.  PL  i. 
^Fig.  L  Mr.  Montagufu  wfoo  ai^parialisd  from  the  genus  ^#r/i2^J^ose 
-^lls  of  ?  this  i&miiy  whiob  «re ,  in(ie(^ndeat,  pr  nQt:attac]|i|^4' to  4>|;h^ 
4>odies^  an4ifi)t^ceid;iybem  ii«nd)er  a^^^  ^g^nufis,  whirfj ;  ^  P^ti^es  fT^enm- 
mlynt,i  considars  tbi3  shell  ^a»  V^intortum;  ^d  ^y^J^/y^^j.  ^Hb^^TMej:!, 
^agreeable  to  tbe  observations ;  wfaAch  ^  I  haVi^  oiyseU*,  V^f^  pq  t)pt^  ff^\ 
jriidUis  in  the;$a»d  froinstl^e  Amgbbf^  ^batdtj^  so  \j#js^}^ 

^n  .its  formatioa,  4;h«t;  with<Mitgn^t4tt)^Otion»  j^  wigJiM^  ,'^;iG«-mfciuiinto 
several  species.     Testae.  Brit.  />•  52 1 .  >/:>>?.  i  w/        ;  rj .  ^  ,  o 

MUioliks  0ppmi9y,\h9m.  >PA*t»  Xt  1%^  i^Q,i  Js  jyipd^ol^b^jr  |^)^^^ 
isheH  a$  the  ibeHie^i^seniilttoar  ForittrshiB:M^v&r5W/<»^^ 
.Watlker^ .  T§sm.  mm.  tv.  JPlate  d.  i  Fig; :2^  ^  I  XtQ  -diflRpiWii^fe  w^[iipk  ^?*pjlis 

J^etweea  the  representations  >  (Of  Xamtirek;  JWid  . yeiy  (fifljis^- 

(torily  explained  by  the  .dbs^flHisf^s.  0^  ]^^ 

^to  ( the  i  same  sbell  iha^^ftiig  Jbeen  figu^  oaa  fo^il,>4S^H^!9ste4  siu^b  s^^^i^* 

-tiansiii  the  figure  given -by  Mr^WaJk^r^iM:^)^^ 

iectiy  with  that  of  Lamanaki^and  ilatne$]it  VerniieulMm  If^ctmft  T^ff^f. 

Brit.  p.  519.     Serpula  bicomis  umbilieo  perforata ,  Testae  fn/ni^  jf^rg  ^Iffiff' f. 

JF^  3;  appear^  in  IVU*.  Moi»tggue's;  c^  op  oth^r  tbaii  a^u- 

tia|:ed : sipeckneo  <i)f  the..fer(BQr  sbeil.  isTlie  recenjt  Bhell  was  fovod  .at 
iSandwiob  aod  Rectilver^  ,>rr.>  lu:  ri) -ii.-h.-  .  ,  ,  ■  li;..:  ••  .::  -j  ;.  ; 
\y:  MHioliiies  cor  angiiiwmp  jLat&J  JPlate  !XL  .Figi.  14»  15,  apd  l^j  }ft)ca€i|y 
Gorresponds  with  JSetymla  suhvtundaMe(ns^elevahf  pf  W.^J^ei^iTj^,^  nm- 
rar.  Plate  i.  Fig*  4,  Ffrfhiadum^subrotundumi  df  M^iitrtSjgtfew 
.  if.  trigonula^  the.^flferemt  sides  of  which, are  shown  Pljvde  XL  Fig^  17^ 
18,  and  19,  is  an  inflated  body,  of  an  .ovatQHtrigoiiaLIOi!in:.  i/ts  iireoent 
anaJogue  idoes  not  appii^rito  be  known.  .  ■   ;    ^  :    »  I 

XC   Eenutim.    A  flat,  ^ulcaled,  reiiffepn^,  t  man}^d»ambeji^  ^  vl^hKiU: : 
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v^h  linear  chambers,  adapted  to  tfce  cJorves  of  the  sihells ;  the  last  being 
longest.    The' axis  marginal:    ' 

The  fossil  which  is  represented  from  Lamarck,  Rmulinites  opercidaria, 
Plate  X-  Fig.  21,  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted,  and  is^  about  six  lines' in  length. 
^  Whilst  viewing  this  shell,  he  remarks,  ive  might  conceive  that  it  was 
H  very  thi»,  fragile,  flat,  isemilunar  operculuniy  with  the  surface  co- 
vered with  parallel  bowed  grooves;  but,  on  examination^  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  composed  of  two  plated  placed  close  against  each  other, 
Ivith  their  inner'  feutfeces  hollowed^  out  in  contiguous  bowed  grooves^ 
which,  as  the  pFat^  are  applied  td  eac^h  bdier,  form  distinct  chambers. 
This;  it  is  jusd^  ^6b8^ved,  ii^  liot  the  kind  of  stracture  observable  in  any 
operculum  whatever.  .  ^ 

'  Notwithstefi<iing  the  different  apf^arances  exhibited  by  Lamarck's 
figatesof  M.  opposita^  FlsteXH^Fig.  20,  and  the  figure  of -RfnM/in/to,  I 
am  very  much  dii^fihDsed  to  believe  them  to  be  of  the  same  genusf,  if  not 
the  ikme.spedieA'  '  This  notion  I  ha  been  led  to,  by  observing  the 
figure' of  Walker's  bellied  senfiWunar  worm-shell,  which  indeed  seems  to 
unite  the  two  %ureS'  of  Lamarck,  by  possessing  the  general  form  of 
jif.  opposite,  an4  the  contiguousTi  bowed  grooves  of  Remilinites.  To  illus- 
trate what  I  have  here  said,  *  I  have  introduced  Walker's  figure,  at 
PWteXL  Fig.22i 

'  XCL  Gyr&gbnites.  A  sphseroidal  hollow  shell,  composed  of  linear' 
curved  pieces, ^ slightly  grooveici  at  ttie  sides^  where  they  are  joined;  by 
the  joining  of  which  grooves,  linear  chambers,  following  the  directioD  df 
the  piec^ei^,  tlppeai*  to  be  fortned.  At«thete  joinings,  on  the  external 
sarface,'sar6  darin^ted  ribs,  disposed  Uunsversely  about  the  middle,  and 
spirally  at  each  p^e  of  iiie  shi^U.  At  one  of  the  poles  there  is  sometimes 
to  be!  seen  a  circular  opening,  which  sometimes  appears  to  be  closed  by 
a  particular  valve  or  operculum. 

This  shell  is  represented  magnified,   Plate  XL  Fig.  23,  its  natural 
siase  being  that  t6f  a  small  pin's  head,     it  is  found  in  silicious  stones,  not 
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possessing  transparency,  at  Montmorei^yr  .^i^PP^..^^^'  \  Larnarcli 
observes^  that  it  has  the  form  of  a  very  soiall  seed  of  some  species  of 
lucem  V  And,  l^esitating  at  determining  it  to  be  really  a  multilocular  shelU 
only  assumes  it  as  suf:;h  for  the  present  At  F\^.  24  is  representi^d  oipe 
ofits  detached  carinatei^  fibs.  .,      ..  .►,(/..  .,  ., 

V  ili.J  .1.*.    :  !if     ..*;|>  ,:r''i(  I    i 
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BIVALVES  With  equal   vALViss,  and   REGutAftiilr  Fb*Riiiib..:.J.. 

PINNA MYTILUS MODlOtA ANODONTA..,.,,.UIfIO....**,NU- 

CULA Pe'CTUNCCLUS...  ..ARCA ICUCULl'cEA TRIGONIA 

TRIDACN*A...,.HIPP0I*US CARDITA.....1S0CARDI  A....-CARDIUM 

CRASS  ATELLA PAPHIA LUTilARlX.....MACTRA. ERYCINA 

PETRICOLA DONAX TRIG0NELLITES.-..\VENU8....CTTHEREA.... 

yENERICA'RDiA..;..CYCLA'S LUCINA..^.l*l^ELLrNA.V....CAPSA.....;SO- 

*  *  ■'    ■  .       ■  •  ..1.1...  ' 

LEN SANGUlNbLARIA GLYCEMERlis...i...^f YA.  •..PANOt»EA. 

»  •  •       •  '.  •      .  .      .  ■  . 

W  E  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  .the  fossil  r^^mains  of  bivalve 
^ellS|  the  dwellings  of  acephalous  molluscs,  having  no  distinct  head, 
apd  therefore  .unprovided  with  eyes,  eai]?,  &c. 
.    Bivalves*  lidth  equal  yalves. 

XCIL  Phma.  A  cuneiform,  longitudinal  bivalve,  with  an  acute  base, 
gaping  in  the  upper  part :  the  hinge  without  a  tooth,  lateral,  and  very 
long :  the  valves  coalescent  ^ . 

One  species  only,  P.  margaritacta^  Lam.  is  found .  in  fragments,  at 
Grignon.  Specimens  which  may  be  referred,  perh^s,  to  the  same 
species,  are  found  in  the  clifis  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Bognor:  these 


kre  casts' of  stone,  and  SoinetlmfeS  bear  Ae  Complete  ftrtn  of  the  rfwHi 

'I  *  • 

atthoiigfc  the  internal  marg«lrit&ceous  part  alone  is  remain ihg.  Mr.  Mab*- 
tiii  Tqiihd  specimens  which  he'  At  first  thought  Were  P.  Twhiiis  in  thef  neigh- 
bbtlrki66d  of  Buxton,  but  he  was  afterwardfs  satisfied  that  it  was  some 
unknown  species.  One  of  these  is  represented  inPlafe  vi.  *of  hisf  inte- 
resting work  on  Derbyshire  petrifections. 

Plate  XL  Fig.  31,  is  a  magnified  representation  of  a  minute  fossil 
pinna,  resembling  Pinna  saccata,  which  I  lately  discovered  in  sand  from 
Grignon. 

It  is  observed  by  Bosc,  that  the  texture  of  the  Pinna  is  different  fix>m 
that  of  any  other  shell.  Instead  of  po^essiqg  any  thing  of  the  laminated 
structure,  the  shell  of  the  Pinna  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  juxta  posi- 
tion ^^  £|^^reou$  .molecules — perhaps  by  a. species  of  crystallization • 
The  fracture  of  these  shells,  when  viewed  by  a  lens,  shows  exceedingly 
fine  jstriae,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  shelL  This  structure,  he 
is  of  opinion,  is  sujQicient  to  distinguish  this  shell,  even  in  ever  such 
small  fragments, .  and  .in  a  fossil  state.  Histoire  naturelk  des  Coquilles, 
Tome  lu-  p.  123. 

This,,  however,  js.not  strictly  the  case ;  since  fiiagments  of  other  shells, 
of  a  similar  structure^  are  frequently  found, .  especially  in  chalk.  Such 
are,  Trichites  pactilis  undulatm  cretaceus,  and  Trichites  pactilis  cretaceus^ 
iamellatus,  of  lAiwydd,  Litfi.  Brit.  Ichjiogr.  Nos.  1751  and  1752,  which 
are  die  remains  of  the  remarkable  shell,  of  which!  have  already  spoken, 
tinder  the  genus  Patella,  Letter  vi.  page  51,  of  this  volume.  A  simflar 
structure  I  shall  also  have  to  notice,  in  a  fossil  oyster.  This  astonislmig^ 
secretion  by  an  animal,  of  calcareous  spar,  in  a  crystallized  form,  appears 
to  tie  a  circrralstance  highly  deserving  the  attention  of  the  physiologist,  as 
well  as  of  the  admirer  of  crystallography.  A 

The  pinnite  is  rather  a  rare  fossil.  It  is  however  sometimes  found,  with 
the  Oolites,  in  the  iime-stone  of  the  northern  parts  of  Wiltshire,  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  in  the  lime-stone  of  Gloucestershire.  I  have  two  of  these 
specimens ;  but  Efficient  of  the  shell  is  not  visible,  to  allow  of  an  opinion 
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being;  Ibrmed  as  to  their  specific  charactersi;'  exceptine  that,  neithet"  of 
them  seem  to  accord  with  any  ot-  tlie  speries  ptirticiihirized  bv  I  JmiEeus. 
The  remains  of  a  shell  helonjjingtothisgtnus  iB'Somelimesibuntl  among 
the  Devonshire  Blackdown  (nssiis,      -'     >  '        ,  ^ 

XCin.   Myiiltis.     A  longitudinal  t)ivalve,  with  an  acute  base;    the 

I  beaks  straight,  subacute,  and  terminal;  the  hinge,  in  most,  without  a 

I  tooth  :  only  one  muscular  impression. 

Bruguicre  separated   from  this  genus  the  avknlx  and  amdonfie,  with 

f  «uch  oysters  as  Linn:ens  iiad  included  in  it;  and  Lamarck  has  rendered 

Lthe  genus  more  precisely  determined,  by  abstracting  from  it  also  the 

I  shells  with  which  he  forms  his  genus  MoiUola. 

Lamarck  describes   two  species  of  fossil   muscles,    M.   rhnosus  and 

\j^,  daiticulafus,  found  at  Grignon  and  Long-Jumeau.     Dr.  Woodward 

I  mentions  several  shells  of  this  genus  (bund  in  different  parts  of  England, 

yCatalogiie^  Part  ii.  p.  62. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  introduce  tiie  following  extraordinary  fossil, 
Plate  XI.  Fig.  32,  in  a  more  appropriate  place  than  under  the  genus 
MjjtUus,  agreeable  to  the  label  attached  to  it,  which  thus  describes  it: 
Muscolo  pclrefiitio  rappresaUanle  unafoglia  e  dl  ughczzano  net  Veronese  non  pi 
ancora  descriito  efigitrato  da  nlcim  Uinlogo.  I  have  however  met,  in  Caia- 
logi  lapidum  Vcronensium  mantissa,  with  two  figures  of  this  fossil,  and 
the  following  remarks  on  it : — "  Abunde  hi  lapides  occurrunt  in  Valle 
vulgb  d'Anguitta  agri  Veronensis,  (pii  etsi  aspecto  suo,  jblia  demonstrare 
videantur,  nihilominus  minlme  ad  (blia;  sed  potius  ad  tegumentum 
cujusdam  piscis  armati  eos  pertinere  puto,  quam  tamen  opinionem 
aliorum  judicio  permitto.  Egre  e  multitudine  horum  lapidum,  quadra- 
ginta  bene  impressos  sejunxi,  nam  ceteri,  qui  uuncusque  inventi  fuere, 
nullius  momenti  sunt."  P.  II. — The  great  number  of  these  bodies  exist- 
ing in  one  part,  affords  a  strong  argument  against  either  their  figures,  or 
their  markings,  having  depended  on  any  accidental  circumstance :  and 
their  spathose  substance,  as  well  as  their  thickness  determine  them  not 
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to  have  been  of  vegetable  origin.  There  is,  I  think,  very  little  reason 
for  doubting  its  being  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  its  general  form  induces  me 
to  place  it  under  this  genus.  I  obtained  it  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Strange's 
collection;  and  am  disposed  to  consider  it  as  remarkably  interesting, 
from  the  singular  maiicings  which  it  bears. 

XCIV.  Modiola.  A  subtransverse  inequilateral  bivalve ;  the  posterior 
side  being  much  the  shortest,  and  the  beaks  lying  towards  the  shorter 
side  :  the  hinge  without  a  tooth,  having  only  a  marginal,  linear,  carti- 
laginal  groove :  only  one  muscular  impression. 

This  genus  is  exemplified  in  Mytilus  modiolus,  Linn.  The  modiols^ 
are  separated,  by  Lamarck,  from  the  mytili,  on  account  of  their  width 
allowing  them  to  be  considered  as  transverse  shells,  of  their  beaks  not 
terminating  the  shell,  and  of  their  not  attaching  themselves  by  a  bysh 
8US,  as  the  muscles  do.  He  figures  five  species,  as  found  in  the  envi^ 
rons  of  Paris :  M.  subcarinaia,  M.  sulcata,  M.  pecthiata,  M.  arcuata,  and 
M.  cordata. 

Dr.  Woodward  describes  specimens  of  this  genus,  as  found  in  Glou^ 
cestershire,  CataL  p.  ii.  p.  62,  No.  660,  Kc.  whence  I  have  obtained 
M.  sid)cminata. 

XCV.  Anodanta.  A  transverse  shell,  having  three  muscular  im^ 
pressions :  the  hinge  plain,  without  any  tooth. 

Mytilus  anatinus  is  of  this  genus ;  but  I  know  of  no  fossil  shell  which 
can  be  referred  hither. 

XC VI.  Unio.  A  transverse  shell,  having  three  muscular  impressions : 
an  irregular  callous  hinge-tooth,  prolonging  itself  on  one  side  beneath 
the  ligamental  slope,  and  articulating  with  that  of  the  opposite  valve. 

This  is  a  river  shell,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  known  fossil. 

XGVIL  NucHla.  An  inequilateral,  equivalved,  subtrigonal  bivalve : 
the  hinge  on  a  line,  bent  at  an  angle  formed  by  numerous,  alternately 
inserted  teeth;  the  beaks  approximating,  and  turned  backwards. 

X^amarck  divides  the  Arc^t  of  Linnseus  into  three  genera :  ^rca,  having* 
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the  hinge  on  a  straight  line ;  Fectunculus,  having  the  hinge  arched ;  and 
Nuaila,  having  the  hinge  oo  a  line  bent  at  an  angle.  The  shells  x>f  this 
.  genus  are  marine  shells. 

Nuaila  margaritacea^  Lam.  Area  nucleus,  Linn,  are  found  at  Grrignon, 
Courtagnon,  &c.  I  hatve  also  found  shells  of  this  species,  with  their  fine 
comb-like  teeth,  and  their  peariy  coat,  quite  perfect,  in  the  Esisiex  bank 
of  shells ;  and  in  a  perfect  state,  and  of  a  microscopic  size,  at  Plumsted; 
I  have  also  disengaged  one  or  two  minute  calcedonic  specimens  of  ihii 
delicate  shell,  in  a  perfect  state,  from  the  Devonshire  whetstone^        *  r>  i 

Lamarck  describes  two  more  species  of  this  genus  among  the  Parisian 
fossils :  N.  striata  and  N.  deltoidea.  In  a  minute  fossil-sheU  of  this  last  spe- 
cies), not  larger  than  a  small  pin's  head,  which  I  found  in  a  CenV/imm 
gigas,  the  original  margaritaceous  lustre  still  exists;  and  in  one  of  the 
former,  of  the  same  size,  the  striae  are  very,  evident. 

XCVIII.  PeCtunculus.  An  orbicular,  subequilafceral  bivalve,  with  an 
arched  hinge ;  with  numerous  teeth,  alternately  inserted  in  a  single  row. 

Lamarck,  enumerates  five  specie$:  P.  angusticostatus,  P.puhfinatw,  P. 
terebratularis,  P.  graniUatus,  P.  nuadatusi  »  '  .  t 

The  shells  of  this  genus  are  easily  known  by  their  rounded  oti  lenti- 
cular form.  Their  teeth  are  larger,  and  less  closely,  set,  than  those  of 
the  arks,  and  disposed  in  an  arched  line,  which  becomes  very  narrow,  or 
i^  even  interrupted,  under  the  beaks.  The  muscular  impressicms  .'are 
two,  and  strongly  marked ;  each  forming  a  callous  prG^ction^  theedge 
of  which  is  sharp.  '  .       *  ..  .' * 

In  the  Essex  bank,  numerous  shells  of  this  genus  are  found,  which 
seem  exactly  to  agree  in  character  with  P.  glycemeris,  Lam.  Arca'g^ 
cemeris,  Linn.  The  species  of  this  genus  are,  from  their  geaneral  agree-^ 
ment,  difficult  to  separate;  but  I  believe  that  the  skilful  conchologist 
would  be  able,  to  make  further  divisions  of  these  Essex,  shells.  Shells  of 
this  genusy  and  chiefly,  I  believe,  P.  angtistieostatus,  LaLXAi^Hte  firequent  in 
the  Bognor  rocks.  ..•;..:/ 

In  the  whetstone  sand-pits,  at  Blackdown^  a  small  species  of  this  ge-^ 
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nus  is  found,  in  which  the  shell  is  very  thick,  and  the  teeth  of  the  hinge 
few  and  large.  ^  These  pectunculi,  with  several  of  which  I  have  been 
favoured  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleeve  and  Mr.  Clarke,  are  so  much  impreg- 
nated with  silex,  that  some  of  them  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
transparency. 

XCIX.  Area.  A  transverse  inequilateral  shell:  the  beaks  distant; 
the  hinge  with  many  teeth,  disposed  in  a  straight  line ;  the  teeth  lamel- 
lated,  close,  and  alternately  inserted  between  each  other :  a  subrhom- 
boidal  smooth  area,  between  the  beaks,  on  which  the  cartilage  was 
disposed. 

These  are  marine  shells ;  and  are  easily  recognised  by  their  general 
form.  They  frequently  gape  along  their  superior  edge,  and  have  two 
marks  of  attachment  on  each  v^lve.  Lamarck  particularizes  seven  spe- 
cies, which  are  found  fossil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris :  A.  diluvii, 
A.  biangula^  A.  barbattila,  A.  angiista,  A.  interrupia,  A.  scapidina,  A.  qua- 
drilatera. 

Shells  of  this  genus  are  frequently  found  fossil  in  this  i^and.  One  cast 
from  Bath  seems  to  be  of  ^.  Noie. 

At  Plate  XL  Fig.  29,  is  represented  an  ark  of  an  uncommon  form, 
the  valves  terminating  in  an  alated  form.  This  is  a  German  fossil,  and 
is  attached  to  some  oysters,  with  serrated  margins :  a  sufficient  portion 
is,  however,  visible,  to  allow  of  the  drawing  to  have  been  fiiirly  taken, 
although  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  particularizing  its  specific  characters. 

C.  CnculUta.  A  nearly  transverse,  inequilateral,  ventricose  bivalve, 
with  distant  beaks:  the  hinge  formed  of  many  teeth,  disposed  in  a 
right  line,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  three  or  four  transverse 
parallel  teeth :  a  flat  and  sulcated  area,  for  the  reception  of  the  car- 
tilage. 

The  shells  of  this  genus  differ  from  the  arks,  in  the  teeth  at  the  end  of 
the  hinge,  which  are  placed  in  a  transverse  direction,  directly  contrary 
to  that  in  which  the  row  of  small  lamelliform  teeth  are  disposed.  Area 
oicw/AiteofChemriitz,  Tm.  VII.  Tab.  53,  Fig.  526—528. 
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The  largest  shell  of  this  genus  is  Ciiciillaa  crassatina ;  a  ventricose  shell, 
of  considerable  thickness,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  in 
width ;  the  external  surtace  smooth,  except  from  fine  transverse  striae, 
marking  the  grovvtii  of  the  shell,  and  faint  traces  of  longitudinal  sulci. 
This  shell  is  ibund  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beauvais,  and  is  the  only 
species  mentioned  by  M.  Lamarck. 

Among  the  beautiful  fossils  yielded  by  the  Devonshire  whetstone-pits, 
is  a  shell  belonging  to  this  genus,  with  specimens  of  which  I  have  been 
kindly  lavoured  by  Mr.  Cleeve.  This  shell,  which,  if  it  has  not  been 
already  otherwise  designated,  may  be  named  C.  glabra,  is  a  thick,  ob- 
long, transverse  shell,  nearly  smooth,  being  marked  only  by  the  fine 
transverse  stria;  formed  by  its  growth.  The  beaks  are  separated  by  a 
large  fiat  rhomboidal  area,  with  markings,  which,  when  the  valves  are 
united,  assume  a  lozenge  iorm.  The  line  of  the  hinge  is  finely  crenu- 
lated,  as  well  as  the  three  transverse  teetl),  which  terminate  the  hinge 
at  each  end.  Mr.  Francis  Crow,  who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  ibund, 
in  a  field  at  Fayersham,  a  silicious  specimen  of  Slrombus  pts  pdicani,  ex- 
actly agreeing  with  that  which  I  had  been  favoured  with  from  the 
Devonshire  whetstone-pits,  found,  in  the  same  spot,  several  silicious  shells 
i)f  this  genus  also.  This  coincidence  deserves  particular  notice,  since  it 
points  out  a  singular  agreement  in  the  strata.  The  shell  of  this  genus 
found  by  Mr.  Crow,  though  not  unlike  that  of  Devonshire  in  its  general 
form,  is  specifically  different.  This  shell,  if  not  already  named,  might 
be  ilesignated  as  C.  decussuta.  It  is  a  thick  oblong  transverse  shell,  with 
ilattish  longitudinal  ridges,  decussated  by  fine  transverse  striic.  Tlie  area, 
separating  the  beaks,  large,  with  slightly  undulating  markings  in  the 
ibrni  of  half  a  lozenge,  'i'he  long  line,  as  well  as  the  transverse  teeth 
of  the  hinge,  which  in  the  preceding  species  were  crenulateij,  appear, 
in  this,  to  have  been  smooth.  Among  the  shells  which  I  was  favoured 
with  by  Mr.  Crow,  is  a  single  valve,  which,  from  its  extraordinary  thick- 
ness and  great  obliquity,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  as  of  diflerent  species 
from  either  of  the  preceding:    it  is,  however,  in  a  state  which  will  not 


allow  of  this  being  determined.     A  representation  of  the  inside  of  this 
shell  is  given  Plate  Xril.  Fig.  1. 

CI.  TrigbUie.  A  trigonal  or  suhorbicular  inequilateral  bivalve.  On 
the  right  valve  are  two  oblong,  flat,  diverging  hinge  teeth,  transverseW 
grooved  on  each  side:  on  the  Wit  valve,  four  tint  hinge  teeth,  transversely 
grooved  on  one  side  only,  disposed  in  pairs,  each  pair  diverging  and  ex- 
actly receiving  those  of  the  opposite  valve. 

These  shells  have  been  long  known  and  admired  in  their  fbsrf!  stAte*. 
both  in  this  island  and  on  the  continent.  The  first  notice  that  I  find  bP 
them  is  that  of  Langius,  who  gives  a  figure  of  one  of  these  shells,  Hisl. 
lap.  fig.  llelv.  Tah.  44,  Fig.  5,  and  speaks  of  it  as  Cone/tiles  UeUviicus  visit 
prodig'mits,  iriqtieterus  sfriatus,  and  thinks  it  resembles  Conclw  intlica,  vfia 
prodigiosa,  Bonanni,  No.  91-  ' 

Our  English  naturalists  very  early  noticed  this  curious  fossil.  Dr.  Plot 
gives  to  a  cast  of  this  genus  the  name  of  Hippocephaloidcs,  Hiit.  of  Oxford- 
shire, Plate  V 11.  Fig.l.;  and  Lhwydd,  who  gives  to  these  shells  the 
name  of  Curvirostia,  mentions  several ;  such  as,  C.  nigosa  clavdlata  mayor, 
fiyim  Garsington ;  nigosa  minor,  clai^is  aut  ymllis,  mit  paiicissimis  agr^  con- 
spicuis  donata,  fi*om  Buckinghamshire ;  rugnsa  major  non  clavata,  sett  Uvibus 
■ntgis  exsculpta,  from  Bullington,  Lii/iol.  No.  700,  &c.  From  these  no- 
tices of  Lhwydd  it  appears,  that,  at  least,  three  species  of  this  genus 
were  known  to  him  to  have  existed  in  this  island.  Da  Costa  speaks  only 
of  these  shells,  to  express  his  doubts,  whether  to  place  them  under  Cund 
or  Area,  no  knowledge  having  then  been  obtained  as  to  the  kind  of  hinge 
which  they  possessed. 

M.  Walch,  who  was  very  much  at  a  loss  in  what  genus  to  dispose  rf 
them,  was  disposed  to  place  them  among  the  Veneres  impuberes,  of  Lin- 
nfeus.  Of  these  shells,  he  saw  three  species:  complete  shells  of  T.  cUt- 
v€lla(a  and  T.  costata,  and  a  fragment  of  T,  aliformis;  but,  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  hinge,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  aware 
of  their  relationship.  Speaking  of  the  latter  of  these  fossils,  he  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  the  curious  circumstance  of  the  characters  of 
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shells,  of  different  genera,  being  conjbined  in  this  one  shell  :-^"  Urie 
espece  de  coquilles  des  plus  rares  dans  le  regne  des  fossiles,  qu'on  ne  sait 
encore  sous  quel  genre  elle  pourroit  etre  convenablement  rang6e,  vu 
qu*elle  tient  en  meme  tenis,  beaucoup  idu  musculite,  de  Parche  et  de  la 
<x)nque  de  Venus.  Elle  approohe  fort  du  musculite  par  le  raport  de;  sa 
longueur  a  la  largeur ;  elle  ressemble  a  un  arche»  par  une  petite  emi- 
nence, ou  une  espece  de  petite  plate  forme  qui  se  trouve  entre  les  deux 
bords  de  la  chamiere :  et  les  bords,  qu'elle  a  un  pen  convexes  d'un  cote, 
hit  donne  la  ressemblance  avec  la  conque  de  Venus/*  M(nmmemde$ 
Catast.  Tome  u.  p.  66. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  combinaticm  of  the  characters  of  the  muscle,  ark, 
and  Venus,  as  observed  by  Walch,  and  to  which  may  be  added  those 
of  the  cockle  and  the  tellen,  these  shells  vary  so  much  from  every  other, 
as  to  render  their  description  difficult.  On  first  view,-  the  shell  appears 
reversed:  the  anterim*  end>  on  which,  particularly  in  the  Ven uses,  the 
area  surrounding  the  cartilaginat  depression  is  disposed,  and  which  is  in 
general  flat,  as  if  it  were  truncated,  is,  ^  in  these  shells^  considerably  ex- 
tended out ;  whilst  the  beaks  of  the  shell  are  turned  towards  the  anterior 
side,  leaving  the  posterior  side  with  no  cordiform  impression,  but  having 
all  the  appearance  of  the  anterior  side,  in  the  shells  of  the  Venm  kind^ 

Bruguiere  has,  I  understand/  described,  in  tEncycbpSdie  Afethodi^, 
four  species  of  this  genus;  but,  hieing  unable  to  obtaitt  this  woric^*  I  am 
uninformed  with  which  of  the  species  he  is  acquainted. 

The  first  information  which  I  gained  respecting  the  generic  character 
of  these  shells,  was  from  a  fossil  purchased  frx>m  Mr.  Strange's  €toHe6^ 
tion ;  in  which  the  lefi:  had  so  slipped  from  the  right  valve,  as  very  fi41y 
to  display  the  structure  of  the  hinge.  Bruguiere  having  been  so  fortu* 
nate,  as,  by  clearing  a  valve^  to  discov^  the  kind  of  hinge  which  it  pos* 
sessed,  found  it  necessary*  to  form  a  genos  fw  the  reoefrtion  of  these 
shells,  and  named  it  Trigania,  from  the  form  which  generally  belonged 
to  the  species  then  knowp. 

But,  as  in  my  specimen,  so  in  Bruguiere's^  it  was  the  hinge  part  of 


the  right  valve  which  was  shown,  from  which,  aioiie,  the  real  nature  ol" 
the  hinge  could  not  be  determined.  This  inforaiation  was  hctwever  ob- 
tained by  the  discovery,  by  M.  Peron,  of  a  complete  recent  shell  of  this 
genus,  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  on  Capt.  King's  Island.  Some 
separate  valves  of  the  same  shell,  a  little  injured  by  the  air  and  by  fric- 
tion, have  also  been  picked  up  at  Maria's  Island,  and  at  the  island  of 
Kanguroo's*. 

Trigonia  Margaritacca  is  the  name  given  by  Lamarck  to  this  recent 
shell.  It  is  somewhat  of"  an  orbicular  ibrm;  appearing,  when  the  valves 
are  closed,  not  unlike  a  cardium,  with  hardly  any  cartilaginal  area. 
Twenty-two  longitudinal  ribs,  crenulated  through  their  whole  length  by 
crescent-formed  and  granular  tubercles,  diverge  from  the  hinge  to  the 
margin.  The  internal  surface  oithe  shell  is  covered  with  a  brilliant,  sil- 
verish,  and  slightly  iridiscent  nacre.  The  muscular  impressions  are  two, 
and  are  placed  laterally,  near  to  the  teeth  of  the  hinge. 

In  this  specimen,  the  real  nature  of  the  hinge  was  ascertained.  On 
the  right  valve  are  two  flat  teeth,  which  are  rather  thick,  and  trans- 
veiTiely  grooved  on  each  side;  and  on  the  left  valve  are  four,  or  rather 
two,  double  teeth,  which,  as  well  as  those  in  the  lefl  valve,  diverge  from 
each  otiier  in  their  upper  part.  These  teeth  are  only  grooved  on  their 
inner  side,  in  the  cavity  formed  by  each  double  tooth :  this  cavity,  and 
the  Small  transverse  grooves,  being  fitted  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the  op- 
posite valve,  and  to  correspond  witti  their  alternate  ridges  and  grooves. 
■A  view  of  the  hinge  of  this  slieil  is  given  Plate  XII.  Fig.  I.  showing  the 
structure  of  the  part  of  the  hinge  belonging  to  the  right  valve;  and 
Fig.  2,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  hinge  belonging  to  the  left  valve. 

At  about  the  time  when  this  discovery  was  made,  Dr.  Menish,  who 
had  obtained  some  of  these  shells,  as  well  as  some  masses  of  the  Black- 
down  sandstone,  containing  shells,  from  his  friend  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Brid- 
well,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  remove  the  matrix  from  the  inside  of  the  i 
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left  valve,  and  to  (ind  the  two  doubled  teeth,  so  disposed  and  so  grooved, 
as  exactly  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  valve  :  he  was  also  ena- 
bled, by  the  same  aid,  to  extend  the  number  of  species.  Having,  through 
the  kindness  of  Captain  Gardiner,  been  favoured  with  many  of  the 
Doctor's  specimens,  and  having  been  also  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Clarke 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleeve,  I  am  able  to  place  before  you  nine  species : 

PT.  clavellata,   T.  costata,  T.  ecceiitrica,    T.  aliformis,    T.  deedalea,   T.  spinosa, 
E.  sinuata,  T.  nigosa,  and  S.  rudis. 
T.clavdlata  an-virostra  i-vgom  clavellala  tuajor*.    Luid.    A  trigonal  shell, 
beset  with  nodular  projections,  disposed  on  the  disk  of  the  valves  in  rows, 
in  a  transverse  curved  direction  :  on  the  anterior  side,  a  sloping,  slightly 
rugose  surface,  widening  from  the  beaks  to  the  anterior  point  of  the 
^^   valves,  and  ornamented  with  three  crenulated  ridges ;  the  innermost  of 
^H  which  enclose  a  long  oval  area,  taintly  marked  with  longitudinal  strife, 
^f  and  reaching  from  the  beaks  nearly  to  the  anterior  termination  of  the 
shell.     Beneath  the  beaks  is  a  small  sulcus,  apparently  for  the  reception 
of  the  cartilage.    Plate  XII.  Fig.  3. 

T.  costata.  A  trigonal  shell,  with  frequent  rounded  transverse  ribs, 
passing  from  the  posterior  margin  to  a  crenulated  ridge,  which  separates 
the  disk  of  the  valves  from  the  anterior  or  inferior  sloping  surfece,  on 
which  are,  longitudinally  disposed,  three  crenulated  ridges,  with  six 
smaller  interposed  ;  the  inner,  of  the  larger  crenulated  ridges,  enclosing 
a  flat  long  oval  area,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  depression  for  the 
cartilage.     Plate  XII.  Fig.  4. 

The  preceding  species  have  been  long  known  on  the  Continent.  The 
person  who  first  found  them  being  a  collector,  contrived,  by  exchanging 

»them,  to  obtain  a  handsome  collection  of  fossils. 
T.  eccenirica.    A  transverse  ovate-oblong  shell,  with  transverse,  obtuse, 
rugose  ribs,  eccentrically  disposed,  and  obliquely  intersected  by  the  lines 
which  mark  the  growth  of  the  shell.     Plate  XII.  Fig,  5.     Specimens  of 

'  Curvirostra  a  Cardine  (si  in  piano  posucris)  de^ctrorsuin  vcl  sinistrorsum  reflexo,  npmen 
k  clbtinuit. 
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this  shell  I  was  favoured  with  by  the  Uev.  Mr.  Cleeve,  and  by  IVTr. 
Clarke. 

T.  aliformis.  A  wing-shaped  ribbed  shell.  The  first  ribs,  which  com- 
mence at  the  beaks  of  the  shell,  are  transverse,  but  acquire  a  slanting 
direction  as  they  fill  up  the  posterior  part  of  the  disk,  until  those  which 
terminate  in  Uie  superior  margin,  become  longitudinal,  and  are  thus 
continued  to  the  anterior  termination  of  the  shell.  The  ribs  of  the  pos- 
terior side  augment  in  size  as  they  proceed  to  the  margin ;  but  those 
which  are  disposed  on  the  anterior  side,  are  of  the  same  size  through 
their  whole  length.  On  the  inferior,  or  rather  anterior  side,  is  a  wide 
excavated  area,  on  each  side  of  the  cartilaginal  depression  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  shell,  on  which  transverse  ribs  are  disposed.  Plate  XII.  Fig.  9, 
This  specimen,  which  was  in  Dr.  Menish's  collection,  I  was  presented 
with  by  Captain  Gardiner. 

T.  dadakfi.  Of  this  shell  I  only  possess  the  fragment  Plate  XII. 
Fig.  6,  fi-om  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  form  of  the  shell. 
The  anterior  side  and  cartilaginal  area  appear  to  have  been  very  wide. 
The  disk  is  ornamented  with  granular  and  nodular  projections,  disposed 
in  dsedalean  windings,  so  peculiar  in  their  dispositions,  as  to  allow  the 
assuming  of  this  as  a  specific  distinction. 

T.  spinosa.  A  suborbicular  shell,  the  whole  of  the  disk  covered  with 
ribs  formed  of  spinous  tubercles.  The  ribs  curved,  commencing  at  the 
beaks  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  uver  the  middle  of  the  disk  in  an 
oblique,  and  at  the  superior  margin,  approaching  to  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. The  area-  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  shell  is  also  covered  with 
curved  transverse  ribs,  formed  of  small  tubercles,  Plate  Xli.  Fig.  7. 
This  specimen  I  was  favoured  with  by  Captain  Gardiner,  from  Dr.  Me- 
nish's coUectioQ, 

It  is  true,  that  in  this  specimen  the  appearance  of  the  projections  \s 
more  that  of  tubercles  than  of  spines;  but,  on  inspection  with  a  lens,  I 
find  that  most  of  these  are  broken ;  and,  on  examining  another  speci- 
men, a  part  of  a  valve  of  indubitably  the  same  species,  I  discover  that  at 


least,  towards  the  superior  margin,  these  projections  are  carried  out  as 
spines,  to  a  consideralde  length,  and  in  a  rather  curved  direction,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  very  slightly  magnified  view  of  them,  Plate  XII. 
Fig.  8.  ' 

T.  sinuata.     This  is  the  smallest  known  shell  of  this  genus.     It  is  a 

'transverse,  oblong,  ovate,  subventricose  shell,  with  transverse  winding 

tibs,  making  an  obtuse  angle,  and  changing  their  direction  both  at  the 

anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  the  shell.    Plate  XII.  Fig.  13.     I  am  in- 

r  'debted  to  Mr,  Clarke  for  specimens  of  this  species. 

T.  rudis.  The  (brm  of  this  species  is  oblong,  approaching  to  the  cir- 
'cular:  the  cartilage  slope  is  very  indistinct:  the  shell,  in  its  general 
external  appearance,  very  much  resembles  an  oyster;  it  having  a  good 

Ideal  of  that  rudeness  of  surface  which  oysters  in  general  possess,     Jt  is 
■  also  beset  with  round  nodules,  like  those  of  T.  clavellata  ;  but,  in  this  spe- 
"cies,    these  nodules  are  very  irregularly  disposed.     Plate  XII.  Fig.  10, 
^shows  the  character  of  the  shell;  the  dotted  outline,  obtained  by  the 
►kindness  of  Mr.  Clarke,  from  a  fine  specimen  in  his  possession,  giving 
*the  form. 
The  preceding  five  shells  are  found  in  the  whetstone- pits  of  Devonshire, 
are  completely  silicious,  and  possess  difTerent  degrees  of  transparency. 
T.  rvgosa.     Of  the  form  ol  this  shell  I  cannot  speak  decidedly,  since  a 
fragment  of  it  only  remains.     This  is  imbedded  in  a  grey  lime-stone,  but 
I  am  ignorant  where  it  was  found.     The  whole  of  its  disk  appears  to 
have  been  covered  with  transvei-se  rugous  ribs.      Plate  XII.   Fig.  1 1. 
■■i        Shells  of  this  genus  have  abounded  in  the  Portland  fiee  stone  :  the 
^f    shells  are,  indeed,  now  decompfwed  and  gone,  but  a  prodigious  number 
I  of  their  lime-stone  casts  are  found  in  the&e  quarries.     At  Tilsbury,   in 

Wiltshire,  are  sometimes  found  calcedonic  casts  of  this  shell.  One  which 
I  possess,  and  with  which  I  was  fiivoured  livlhat  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Cunnington,  of  Heytesbury,  is  rendered  very  interesting, 
^^m     bv  tiiimcrous  included  minute  bivalves  being  discovered  in  the  transjja- 
^^■^Tent  calcedony.   The  oastsof  these  shells  having  beea.:^o  toiig  known  as 
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■fessHs,  under  the  name  hypocepiialoides,  a  nepresentation  of  Gbe  caki 
"Cast,  irom  Tilsbury,  is  given  Plate  XII.  Fig.  \^. 

One  circumstance  respecting  the  shoUs  of  this  genus  denpanUs  parti- 
cular mention.  Lamarck  has  Kgured,  in  the  recent  sheil  T.  niargaritaetOt 
"Wo  marks  of  attachment,  one  at  the  bottom  of  ejicli  tooih  ot  the  hinge;' 
%ut  I  have  not  been  able,  in  any  of  the  fossil  bhelis  which  I  pofseh^,  4o 
discover  more  than  one  mark  of  attachment,  which  is  on  one  liide;  A 
considerable  cavity  behind  tlie  hinge-tooth,  on  the  other  side,  at  a.  Fig.  I 
and  2,  seems  to  be  well  calculated  to  receive  a  part  of  the  unimuU  -wiuch 
might  be  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  this  cavity. 

CII.  Tridacna.  A  subtransverse  inequilateral  fchfll :  the  hinge  fiwinert' 
of  two  compressed  and  entering  teeth;  tlie  crescent,  or  posterior  de- 
pression, gaping. 

The  shell,  to  which  tliis  genus  w^ppropriatcd,  is,  Tiiilacna  gigas,  jBrug. 
or  CUama  gigas,  Linn. 

'Fossil  shells  of  this  genus  are,  I  bilieve,  vepy  rare.  Thev  have  beea 
said  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  and  of  a  very  trousideraWe 
size ;  but  I  have  not  known  of  the  existence  of  such  fnssils  in  any  Mu- 
seum. I  have  one,  which  is  very  small,  (i"om  Mr.  Stratijie's  cfjlleo- 
tion.  A  similar  shell  is  figured  by  WoUart,  Hist.  Nal.  llass,  inf.  Tab.  x. 
Fig.X.  2. 

cut.  Hippopus.   A  subtransverse  inequilateral  shell :  the  hinge  foi 
•of  two  compressed  entering  teeth ;  the  crescent,  or  posterior  depree^opij 
closed. 

This  genus  includes  the  Cfiama  hippopus,  Liun.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
fossil  shell  of  this  genus  having  been  found. 

■CIV.  Cardiia.  Aii  inequilateral  bivalve.  The  hinge  with  two  unequal 
feth:  the  hinge  tooth  the  shortest,  beneath  the  beaks;  tlte  other  longi- 
tudinal, beneath  the  insertion  ol"  the  cartilage. 

Chama  cali/at/aia,  hinn.  Cardiia  varjegaia,  Brug.  List.  7>6.  347, /.  84;, 
■may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  genus. 

These  «h«lls  are  irregular  in  that  forms,  and  have  two  marks  ol 
attachmenL 
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is  very  frequently  found.  Among  the  Hampshire  fossils  is  a  very  curious 
cardium,  C.  porulosum,  Brand,  on  the  longitudinal  cost®  of  which  are 
disposed  thin,  carinated,  and  crenulated  plates,  which  are  perforated  at 
their  base.  C  discars,  C.  parulosum,  C  asperulum,  C.  calcitrapoides^  C.  ob^ 
liquunij  C.  granutosum,  C.  lima,  and  C.  heteroclitum,  are  given  by  La- 
marck  as  the  species  found  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

CVII.  Crassatella.  An  equivalved  inequilateral,  close  bivalve.  The 
hinge  teeth,  two,  with  an  adjoining  pit :  the  lateral  teeth  obsolete.  The 
cartilage  inserted  in  a  pit  formed  in  the  hinge. 

The  genera  CtfusateHa,  Lutrnria,  and  Mactra,  agree  in  having  the  car- 
tilage  of  the  valves  interior,  and  attached  to  the  hinge-pit  of  each  valve; 
but  this  genus  differs  from  the  other  two,  in  there  being  no  gaping  when 
the  valves  are  shut,  ^  ' 

C  tumida,  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  2,  much  resembles  a  recent  species  of  thtt^ 
genus,  which  was  found  at  King's  Island,  in  the  South  Seas,  by  M.  Pe- 
ron.  The  shells  of  this,  as  well  as  of  some  other  species  of  this  genu% 
acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  thickness  with  age.  One  specimen 
which  I  possess,  from  Grignon,  which  is  about  three  times  the  size  of 
that  which  is  here  delineated,  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound.  C.  lameliosa. 
Lam.  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  shell  which  is  figured  by  Bran- 
der,  among  the  Hampshire  fossils,  as  Tellina  sulcat€i,  Fig.  89 ;  but  the 
English  shell  differs,  in  its  form,  from  the  French  one,  according  to  the 
specimens  in  my  possession:  the  English  one  terminating,  at  its  anterior 
side,  in  a  more  determinately  pointed  rostrum  than  the  French  one  does. 
This,  however,  may  be  only  the  difference  of  a  variety.  C  compressor 
Lam.  resembles  the  species  Just  mentioned,  except  in  being  less  elon- 
gated transversely,  and  in  its  ridges  being  much  smaller  and  closer. 
Four  more  species.  C  sulcata,  C.  gibbosula,  C.  Itevigata,  and  C.  triangulariSf 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 

CVIII.  Paphia.  A  subtransverse  inequilateral  shell,  with  close  valves, 
and  having  the  cartilage  internal.  The  pit  for  its  insertion  is  under  the 
beaksi  between  or  beside  the  teeth  of  the  hinge. 
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Fenus  dlvaricata,  Linn,  illustrates  this  genus,  of  which  I  do  not  know 
that  any  fossil  specimens  are  known. 

CIX.  Lulraria.  A  transverse  inequilateral  shell,  gaping  at  the  extre- 
mities ;  two  oblique  and  diverging  hinge-teeth  accompanying  a  large  pit 
for  the  cartilage.     No  lateral  teeth. 

Lulraria  eiiiptka.  List,  conch,  ^415./.  259,  is  taken  by  Lamarck  to 
illustrate  this  genus,  which  is,  I  believe,  unknown. 

ex.  Mactra.  An  equivalvcd,  inequilateral,  transvere  bivalve,  a  lit- 
tle gaping  at  the  sides;  the  hinge-tooth  complicated,  with  an  adjacent 
little  pit ;  the  lateral  teeth  rather  remote,  compressed,  and  inserted : 
cartilage  internal,   inserted  in  the  pit  ol'the  hinge. 

The  mwctrae  are  marine  sheUs,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fre- 
quently found  fossil.  Lamarck  describes  but  one  species,  M.  semisukata, 
as  found  fossil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  only  English  fossil- 
shell  of  this  genus,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  which  is  found 
in  the  Kssex  bank  of  fossil  shells.     . 

-  Two  circumstances  served  to  give  some  degree  of  ambiguity  to  this 
shell :  the  great  width  between  its  strongly  projecting  transverse  ribs, 
and  the  structure  of  its  lateral  teeth ;  which,  as  in  those  of  the  genus 
Trigonia,  were  transversely  sulcated  :  the  two  flat  diverging  teeth  of  the 
lefi:  valve  on  their  outsides,  and  the  flat  receiving  teeth  on  their  inside. 
But  Mr.  Pennant,  British  Zoology,  No.  43,  A,  observes,  that  in  dead 
shells  of  AI.  sotida,  the  strice  appear  like  high  ribs ;  and  I  was  surprised  to 
iind,  on  examining  the  teeth  of  the  recent  shells  of  this  species,  that  a 
similar  structure  with  that  observed  in  the  teeth  of  the  fossil  specimen  is 
perceptible — a  circumstance  ivhich  has  not  been  generally  noticed. 

CXI.  Erycina.  An  equivalved,  inequilateral,  transverse  bivalve.  The 
hinge-teeth,  two,  diverging  upwards,  with  a  small  intermediate  pit;  the 
lateml  teeth  compressed  and  oblong.  The  cartilage  inserted  in  the 
hinge-pit. 

The  cartilage  of  these  shells  is  inserted  interiorly,  as  in  the  mactrse. 
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Itftrarfs^y  cFstedtellsB,  &c.;  buit  a  gfinerie  di0erefice^  m  the  opini^a  of 
Lamarck,  exists  in  these  shells :  the  qartiloge  is  inserted  in  a  pit  between 
the  hingd-teethv  He  belie ves^thaV  the  shelb  o£  this  genus  are  only  found 
fbs^ily  arid  entrmerates'  eleten  speciejs  ioiMid  in  the  environs^  of  Pari9«: 
E.  lavis,  E.  pellucida,  E.  trigonm,  E.  htieqjuilatera^  E^fragUisiE.  ^lUfitka^ 
E^  uhdi^ta,  Ei  pelludida,  £.•  ^cUrcu  ^  miUaria^  aUd  K  radiviata,  Plate 
XIII.  Fig.  13  and  14^  are  rdpresentaViotis  of  .the  ikmer  and  outer  sides  .df 
E.  lavis),  (}opied  fFom*  Lamarok. 

CXn.  Pethcala.  A  franver^  inequilatterti  shell,  gaping  a  little  dt 
both  eadsi  uid  having  two  itiuseular  impressions::  two  binge-teeth  oil 
one  valve,  and  a  bifid  one  on  the  other.     Thei  cartilage  external. 

Venm  tithophagCf  Linn,  is  giveil  ds:  a  species  of  this^geiwfi^  whidb.has 
not  been  deS<iribed  iti-  a  fessil  state. 

CXIII.  Dontw.  An*  eqiHvaived>  ineqtiilatei^l  bivalve :  tl^e  fore  aide 
the  bluntest.  The  hingpe^teetb  twoy  either  im  one  or  both  valves  :Mhe 
lateral  teeth  one  or  two,  rather  distant. 

The  shells  df  thiB  gentis  ^e  strongly  chaitactenzed  by  their  nearly  tri- 
angular figure,  derived  chiefly  fwm  the  obtuse^  and,  as  it  were,  (run^ 
eated  fisMfm  of  th*  fore  side.  When  they  have  two  lateral  teeth,  they 
ate  aitudted  one  on  elach  side,  with  the  hinge- teeth  between  them.  The 
hil)ge-»teet%>  theratelves  aire  sometitiies  f  wb  on  each  valvcyand  sometimes 
there  are  tWo  oa  one  valte,  atid  bot  one  on  the  other. 

LaAiarck  desc!k*ibes  the  fbltowing:  species  as  having  been  found  in  the 
nedghbourhood  of  Paris :  D.  retusa,  D.  ineontpUta^  D.  tellinella^  Z).  yiitida^ 
D,  hmulata^  and  1>.  obiiqwa. 

Plate  XIIL  Fig.  6,  is  a  very  small  specimen  of  a  fossiUshell  tvhich  is 
veiy  frequently  found  in  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire,  near  to  Bath. 
I  have  introduced  it  in  this  place,,  not  knowing  one  more  appropriate,  a»d 
trusting  that  its  forrki  may  ejccuse  a  temporary  disposal  of*  it  herci  until 
a  more  satisfactory  examination  may  detect  its  real  characters,  whtcl^ 
I  think,  will  be  found  difierent  from  those  of  any  known  recent  shell. 
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The  sacdfioe  lof  ia  g:r^t  ii)u«nt>er /of  !kbe$e  ahQlls,  ^largeiand^maU,  in 
3ear(ih.c!f 'th^  hirtge,  ihae  ibeeo  .without  guccess,  eKceptingithat^iin  onp 
specimen,  I  have  a^eitained  thetpreseDce.qf  ailateml  tooth,  benea^hi the 
flepression  :for  ;the  cartilage* '  on  .the  truncated  side. 

These  shells  are  sometimes  foundjof  a  prodigious  size— rcight  or  nine 
:ino][ies  long,  and  as  many  in  t width.  -One  before  me,  which  I  purchased 
koxn  the  collection  of  the  Maix]uis  of  ^^^onegal,  and  which  is,  I  believe, 
-from  the  neighbourhood  of  iBath,  weighs,  with  the  inclosed  lime<«tone, 
.nine;pounds  and  aquarter. 

;Here  we  must  also  place  the  (thick  fossil  jjhell  represented  Plate  !XIiI. 
Fig.  7,  which  is  also  chiefly 'found  in  the  counties  Just  mentioned.  Thjs 
specimen  is  interesting;  ais. it  shows,  from  the  valves  having  slipped  from 
each  other,  the  strong,  boldly-fprojecting,  lateral  teeth,  one  Qf:  which  is 
to  be  seen  on  each  side.  I  had  the  [inortification  of  destroying  max^ 
good  specimens,  without  gaining  any  further  information  respecting  the 
-hinge  of  this  shell.  But  after  obtaining  the  .specimen  which  is  here 
figured,  I  renewed  my  endeavours,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  separating 
;two  valves:  by  which  1  ascertained  the  existence  of  two  lateral  teeth, 
mutually,  entering,  in  each  valve,^  and  two, thin  cardinal  teeth,  converging, 
under  the  beaks  of  one  valve,  between  which  a  single  tooth  in  the  other 
valve  is  inserted. 

Here  I  will  also,  for  the  present, .  dispose  of  the:Curipus  and  anomalous 
shell,  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  8.  The  imperfect,  and  perhaps  delusive  view, 
in  which  this  shell,  the  only ;  specimen  I  have  seen,  .is  presented  to,  my 
view,  makes  me  hesitate  at  the  endeavour  to  point  out  its  apparently 
peculiar  characters.  It  is  a  transvere  inequilateraLshell :  the  vjalves 
thinly  beset  with  transverse  linear  ribs;  and  at  little  nearer  to 'the  base 
of  the  shell  than  the  middle  of  the  valve,  on  each  side,  .is  a.f]at.€;^«like 
^process,  by  the  continuation  from  which  the  superior  part  of  the  ivalve 
gains  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width. on. each ^ side,  ^here 
is  not  any  tooth  discoverable  beneath  the  beak;  but; the. hinge  appears 
to  have  .been  vformed,  .^at  least  in  one  valve,  by  aigroove  jfonned  in  an 
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arch,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  shell,  with  two  remote 
projecting  lateral  teeth.  Whether  there  exists  in  the  ether,  as  I  believe, 
a  ridge  corresponding  with  the  groove  in  this  valve,  or  whether  it  was 
opposed  by  a  corresponding  groove,  must  remain  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  examination  of  some  more  illustrative  specimen. 

CXIV.'  Trigonellites.  A  slightly-rounded,  trigonal,  thick  shell,  gaping 
on  each  side.  The  anterior  maitgin  nearly  on  a  straight  line ;  the  pos- 
terior in  a  gently  waving,  and  t^  upper  side  in  nearly  a  circular  direc- 
tion. The  outer  surface  of  each  valve  thickly  pierced  by  foramina, 
•which,  passing  nearly  through  its  substance,  gives  it  the  cancellous  ap- 
pearance of  bone:  the  inner  surface  smooth,  but  marked  with  striae, 
concentric  with  the  upper  margin.  The  hinge  completely  linear,  with- 
out teeth ;  there  being  only  an  appropriate  surface,  on  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  each  valve,  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage  externally.  No 
appearance  of  muscular  attachment. 

This  shell,  which  I  have  presumed  thus  to  name  and  to  dispose  ofi  is  ex- 
ceedingly anomalous  in  every  respect :  it  is  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
thickness,  being,  in  some  specimens,  full  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick ; 
and,  even  in  young  specimens,  full  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  A  fos- 
sula,  or  at  least  a  greater  degree  of  concavity,  is  observable  just  beneath 
the  beak,  and  which  is  the  only  part  which  bears  the  least  appearance  of 
the  animal  havmg  been  attached  to  it.  Possessing  both  valves,  I  have  care- 
fully sought  to  discover  the  state  in  which  they  would  be,  if  united ;  but 
can  only  ascertain,  that  if  brought  into  contact  at  the  angular  points,  by 
approximating  first  the  anterior  sides  of  the  valves,  the  shell  gapes  on 
each  side,  the  rotundity  of  the  shell  occasioning  a  separation  as  the  shell 
closes,  of  even  the  anterior  margins,  which  are  formed  nearly  on  a 
straight  line ;  and  which,  when  the  valves  are  widely  open,  lay  in  a  line 
with  each  other,  as  at  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  10  and  11.  If  the  superior 
margins,  which  alone  can  be  thus  brought  into  contact,  arc  placed  toge- 
ther, the  shell  is  very  widely  separated  at  the  beaks. 

This  shell  was  fir^  noticed  by  Scheuchzer  as  Concha  fossilis  telUnoides 
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porosa  lavis,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  this  writer  *  :— "  Ex  pluriitiis  conchis 
lapideis  atque  conchitis  in  Helvetia  passim  reperiundis,  quorum  desci  ip* 
tionem  Operi  ipsi  Histo7'k(hHclvetic(hNaturall  reservo,  aliquos  duntaxat 
sisto,  rariores  scilicet,  et  ab  aliis  non,  vel  obscur^  descriptos,  quos  inter 
primum  commemoro  C9?ic//flm /(/^^//em  Te//mo/rfem,  ita  mihi  nuncupatam 
quia  cava  est,  sui  similem  marinam,  plan^  repra3sentans,  et  Tellinae  fbr- 
mam  rhomboidalem  exprimit ;  ab  una  cardinis  parte,  eaque  nunc  dex- 
tra»  nunc  sinistra  (unde  non  univalvem,  sed  bivalvem  quoque  dari,  vel 
primitus  fuisse  conjicio)  longius  excurrit  alterutrum  latus,  idque  recta 
prorsus  lined^  dum  latus  brevius  nunc  sese  incurvat,  nunc,  et  pleriim- 
que,  rotundat.  Structuram  quod  attinet,  est  ea  rara  admodum,  porosa, 
9roXi;rp>;t®^,  poris  non  in  superficie  tantum  conspicuis,  sed  totam  eamque 
insignem  crassitiem  perforantibus,  eo  plane  modo,  quo  astroitarum  pori 
et  stellulae  totam  plerumque  massam  penetrant.  Cavitas  interna  est 
IjEvis,  et  tamen  lineis  ab  uno  latere  ad  alterum  transversim  excurrentibus 
notata. — Cseterutn  friabilis  est  et  ita  fragilis  ut  rarissime  reperiatur  Inte- 
gra, nunquam  prorsus  bivalvis,  et  ideo  lapidis  nomen  vix  promereatur^ 
nisi  porosioribus  et  mollioribus  accensere  illam  velis.  Habeo  et  fi-ustulum 
conchae  violentid  quadam  contortae  seu  compressae.  Color  plerunique 
est  cinereus,  aliquando  subpurpureus,  et  rubiginosus." 

M.  Walch  says  very  little  respecting  this  curious  fossil,  M.  Bertrand, 
with  M.  Davila,  suspected  these  fossils  to  be  the  valves  of  a  shell  resem- 
bling Lepas  anatifa;  forming  their  conclusions  on  the  accordance  of  their 
figure  with  that  of  the  valves  of  the  Lepas,  and  on  the  two  valves  not 
being  found  together,  as  they  think  would  be  the  case  if  the  shell  was  a 
bivalve.  Baier,  however,  has  engraved  six  or  seven  specimens  in  which 
the  two  valves  have  been  found  together,  although  open.  Moiium  rer. 
pctrif.  Tab.  xiv.  This  author  considers  these  shells  as  Cliamce  and  7>/- 
lens;  even  referring  one  species  to  T.  rostrata,  Linn.  Neither  Lamarck 
noi:  Faujas  St.  Fond  have  made  any  mention  of  this  shell. 

*  Specimen  Lithog.  Helvet.  p.  2X... 
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From  the  figures  given  by  Baier,  two  distinct  species  of  this  genus 
may  be  made  out ;  each  of  which  I  hare  been  able  to  identify  with 
specimens  in  my  possession.  The  first  of  these,  of  which  I  have  given 
a  representation  of  the  appearance  of  the  outer  surface,  Plate  Xfll. 
Fig.  12 ;  and  of  the  inner.  Fig,  9,  and  which  is  by  far  the  most  common 
species,  I  will  distinguish  as  T.  lata.  The  breadth  of  this  shell  is  not 
much  exceeded  by  its  length,  and  its  outer  surfatre  appears  to  have  been 
quite  smooth^  the  pores  seeming  to  show  themselves  only  where  the  ori- 
ginal sur£ice  has  been  removed  by  attrition  or  decomposition. 

The  specimen  represented  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  10,  which  may  be  named 
T.  lamellosa,  is  particularly  instructive.  More  anxious  to  ascertain  its  spe- 
cific characters  than  to  preserve  the  specimen,  however  curious,  I  suc- 
ceeded, with  much  care  and  time,  in  removing  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
lamellae  of  its  calcareous  matrix,  to  enable  me  to  discover  the  structure 
on  the  outer  surfeice,  which  I  found  exactly  to  agree  with  that  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  and  which  of  course  evinced  that  both  these  shells 
were  of  the  same  species. 

Whilst  attempting  the  removal  of  the  matrix  from  another  specimen 
of  this  species,  I  was  surprised  at  finding  in  the  stone  a  spathose  sub- 
stance ramifying  fi'om  the  upper  margin  of  each  valve,  near  to  the  pos- 
terior margin,  and  extending  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  shell.  On 
applying  the  muriatic  acid  to  this  substance,  the  odour  soon  convinced  me 
of  the  presence  of  animal  matter.  Hence  I  was  led  to  endeavour  at  the 
removal  of  the  matrix  in  the  present  specimen;  Fig.  10,  with  a  hope  of  deter- 
mining whether  it  possessed  a  similar  appendage.  My  exertions  proved 
so  successful,  as  to  allow  of  the  exposure  of  this  substance  proceeding 
fi-om  both  valves,  as  shown  in  the  same  figure.  A  more  rigid  examination 
of  the  valves  of  the  preceding  species,  T.  lata,  afler  this  discovery,  showed 
that,  on  the  correspondent  part  of  the  valves,  a  scabrous  surface  existed, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  the  surface  of  attachment  for  this 
peculiar  substance.  But  whether  this  extraordinary  substance  should  be 
considered  as  extraneous,  or  as  actually  belonging  to  the  shell,  is  a  point 
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on  which  I  am  unable  to  give  a  decided  opinion:  the  determination 
must,  therefore,  be  left  to  those  who  may  have  better  opportunities  of 
pursuing  the  inquiry. 

A  specimen  is  figured  by  Baier»  reBemWing  T.  lata  in  form,  but  which 
is  much  smaller,  and  appears  to  be  marked  externally  with  transverse 
striae.  Whether  this  is  only  a  young  one  of  the  species  T.  lata,  is 
difficult  to  say;  but  in  one  of  my  specimens,  is  an  impression  of  the 
two  opened  valves  of  a  small  shell,  in  which  I  observe  an  exact  agree- 
ment with  the  proportions  of  the  valves  of  that  species.  In  this  speci- 
men I  also  observe  traces  of  the  impressions  of  a  similar  appendicular 
substance  with  that  already  noticed. 

CXV.  P'mus.  An  equivaived,  rather  inequilateral  bivalve,  with  three 
hinge  teeth  in  each  valve,  converging  at  their  base  towards  the  beaks. 
The  middle  tooth,  which  is  sometimes  bihd,  is  placed  straight,  and  the 
one  on  each  side  obliquely. 

Lamarck  particularizes  six  fossil  species,  which  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris;  V.  inuiab'tlis,  V.  obliqua,  V.  catlosa,  V.  texta,  V.  scohi- 
nellata,  V.  pudlaia.  Of  the  first  of  these,  V.  mniabilis,  he  observes,  that 
it  is  the  most  singular  shell  which  he  knows,  with  respect  to  the  variety 
which  it  exhibits  in  its  hinge.  It  is  a  roundish,  elliptical,  transverse, 
compressed  shell,  bearing  only  very  fine  striae  on  its  surface,  the  marks 
of  its  increase ;  the  hinge,  in  old  shells,  without  teeth.  In  the  yonng 
specimens,  the  three  teeth,  characteristic  of  the  genus,  are  generally 
observable ;  but,  even  among  these,  one  or  two  of  the  teeth  are  some- 
times effitced.  On  viewing  the  older  speciinetis,  the  teeth  are  so  fre- 
quently absent,  that  it  might  be  supposed,  that  none  belonged  to  the 
species.  On  the  inside  of  the  valves  are  very  fine  serrated  and  radiat- 
ing striae;  but  which,  not  reaching  to  the  edge,  leave  it  smooth. 

Among  the  admirable  silicized  shells  of  Devonshire  is  tiauiid  a  fossil, 
which  appears  to  be  undoubtedly  referable  to  I'emis  casircmis.  In  a  spe- 
cimen with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Mr.  Clarke,  the  shell  is  perfectly 
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silicized ;  and,  in  the  transparent  parts,  the  angukted  tent-like  charac- 
ters are  beautifully  shown  in  white  and  opaque  markings. 

In  the  Essex  bank  I  met  with  a  fine  specimen,  which  exactly  agrees 
with  V.  Scotica,  described  by  Dr.  Maton  and  Mr.  Racket,  in  the  Lin- 
nean  Transactions,  Vol.  viii,  p.  81,  t.  2,  f.  3,  except  being  double  the 
size  of  the  recent  shell.  Like  that  shell,  it  is  thick,  subcordated,  sub- 
compressed,  with  many  regular,  parallel,  transverse  ridges :  u?nbo  re- 
clined: cordifbrm  depression  lanceolate.  Inside  glossy;  teeth  strong, 
oblique :  margin  plain.  Length  full  an  inch ;  breadth  nearly  an  inch 
and  a  quarter. 

Among  the  fossil  shells  which  I  obtained  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Strange,  are  specimens  which  are  marked  Maryland;  and  which  appear 
to  agree  very  closely  in  their  characters  with  V.  Mercenaria. 

At  the  sale  of  Dr.  Menish's  collection,  I  purchased  a  very  large  shell 
of  this  genus,  measuring  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  inches 
three  quarters  in  width.  Its  approximation,  in  form,  to  the  preceding 
shells;  but  having  no  cordiform  depression,  and  a  plain  margin,  are 
circumstances  which  seem  to  allow  of  its  being  considered,  at  least,  as 
very  like  to  F.  islaiidijca.  I  am  unacquainted  with  where  it  was  ob- 
tained. 

I  was  favoured  by  Captain  Gardiner,  from  the  same  collection,  M'ith 
a  shell  exactly  agreeing,  in  its  specific  characters,  with  the  preceding, 
but  being  of  rather  a  less  size.  This  shell  is  one  of  the  Blackdown  fos- 
sils :  it  is  nearly  perfect,  and,  although  its  outer  surface  has  suffered  some 
little  decomposition,  by  which  it  is  rendered  of  a  dead  white;  yet  the 
whole  substance  of  the  shell  being  now  a  clear  calcedonic  substance,  the 
thickest  part  of  the  shell  is  in  some  degree  translucent. 

The  lateral  teeth  do  not,  I  think,  exist  with  sufficient  distinctness  in 
either  of  these  shells,  to  warrant  their  removal  to  the  genus  Cyclas. 

CXVl.  Cytherea.  An  equivalved  and  rather  inequilateral  bivalve. 
The  hinge  with  two  or  three  approximated  teeth,  converging  at  the  base; 
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with  a  distant  one  under  the  cordiform  depression,  in  one  valve,  and  a 
little  pit  for  its  reception  in  the  other. 

The  general  form  of  these  shells  agrees  with  that  of  the  shells  of  the 
preceding  genus ;  but  the  isolated  tooth,  and  the  corresponding  pit,  afford 
characters  certainly  sufficient  for  disposing  them  under  a  distinct  genus, 
under  which  Lamarck  places  V.  meretrix,  punctata,  lusoria,  lata,  pectinata, 
tigerina,  chime,  and  indeed  all  those  which  have  a  tooth  distinct  from  the 
cardinal  ones.  He  particularizes  nine  species  found  fossil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  :  C.  Scutellaria,  C.  demisulcata,  C.  nitidula,  C.  polita,  C.  la- 
vigata,  C.  telliiiaria,  C.  elegansy  C.  deltoidea,  C.  corbulina. 

In  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  bank  is  a  fossil  shell  of  this  genus :  it  appears 
to  resemble,  in  its  specific,  as  well  as  in  its  generic  characters,  Venus  exo- 
leta,  Linn.    List.  Conch,  t.  292,  Fig.  128. 

CXVII.  Cyclas.  An  ovato-transverse  bivalve,  not  inflected  on  the  fore 
part :  the  hinge  with  three  hinge-teeth  and  two  lateral  ones,  compressed 
and  rather  remote. 

The  shells  of  this  genus  are  chiefly  river  shells,  some  of  which  have  hi- 
therto been  placed  under  the  genus  tellina,  and  others  under  Venus :  but 
having  no  fold  on  their  anterior  part,  they  are  not  referable  to  the  former ; 
and  having  two  lateral  teeth,  they  cannot  be  placed  under  the  latter 
genus. 

Lamarck  describes  the  Cyclades  of  Europe  as  small,  thin,  and,  as  it 
were,  homy,  with  the  hinge-teeth  not  very  distinct.  It  is  from  these 
shells  that  Linnaeus  has  taken  his  species  Tellina  cornea.  The  exotic* 
Cyclades,  and  particularly  those  of  Asia,  are  very  large,  and  have  their 
hinge-teeth  very  distinct,  and  very  often  bifid.  Amongst  these  he  places* 
Venv^  coaxans,  V.  islandica,  and  several  other  shells,  which  have  been 
hitherto  placed  under  the  genus  Venus. 

Very  few  other  bivalves  are  to  be  found  in  that  vast  stratum  of  shells 
extending  so  widely  from  Woolwich,  except  a  shell,  which  I  think  is 
decidedly  referable  to  this  genus,  and  perhaps  to  the  species  C.  deperdita^ 
the  only  fossil  species  mentioned  by  Lamarck.     Like  this  species,  the 
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WoQlwiQh  sbells  arc  ovato-transverse,  and  marked  with  very  small  trans- 
verse striae,  indicating  the  stages  of  growth.  They  have  three  teeth  at  the 
hiQg?,  aod  two  compressed  lateral  teeth  in  one  valve,  with  grooves  for 
tJh^ir  r^eaption  in  the  other  valve.  Like  the  French  fossil  shells  of  this 
gemw$  the  Woolwich  al»  are  entirely  white,  being  without  epidermis  or 
4oiroftl  matter. 

Having  ohMtined  a  mass  of  shells  of  this  genus,  imbedded  in  py- 
rit^  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  was  surprised  at  finding  that  their 
lateral  teeth*  like  those  of  the  Moctra  soHda,  were  transversely  grooved, 
the  penetrating  teeth  on  the  out,  and  the  receiving  teeth  on  the  in- 
sider. 

Plate  XIII.  Fig.  5,  represents  the  valve  which  is  furnished  with  the 
penetrating  grooved  lateral  teeth,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

CXVUI.  Venmcardia.  An  equivalved,  inequilateral  bivalve,  ribbed  lon- 
gitudinally on  the  outside,  with  two  thick  hinge-teeth,  disposed  obliquely, 
and  in  the  same  direction. 

In  some  species,  deserving,  perhaps,  as  Liamarck  observes,  to  be  con- 
sidered of  another  genus,  there  is  hut  one  tooth  on  one  valve,  and  two 
diverging  teeth  on  the  opi>osite  valve. 

These  shells  are  strongly  characterized,,  by  their  having  longitudinal 
ribs,  as  in  the  cockles  and  scallops.  They  are  marine  shells,  and  have 
two  muscular  impressions. 

The  laost  beautiful  species  of  this  genus  is  V.  planicasta,  a  remarkably 
tbiick  shell,  obliquely  cordated,  with  flat  smooth  longitudinal  ribs,  and  which 
I^MQardc  describes  as  oeing  sometimes  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  shells  of  this  species  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  are 
there  but  small*  At  Piedmont,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence, 
they  are  found  of  the  largest  size :  one  specimen  1  have,  which  mea« 
sqres  full  four  inches  and  a  half  These  fossil  shells  are  found  of  a  very 
handsome  size  on  the  Hampshire,  coast;  Mr.  HoUoway,  of  the  Custom^ 
house,  Portsmouth,  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  specimens  from  Selsea» 
oiie  of  which  measures  nearly  three  inches  and  a  half  in  width. 
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V.  acuticosta  differs  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  having  its  ribs  some- 
what carinated ;  Lamarck,  indeed,  suspects  it  to  be  merely  a  variety. 

V.  senilis.  Lam.  is  a  thick  obHquely  cordated  shell,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  with  large  convex,  rather  imbricated,  but  not  rough, 
ribs.  The  specimen  possessed  by  Lamarck,  he  believes,  was  obtained 
from  Courtagnon.  It  is  frequently  found  among  the  Harwich  shells,  and 
in  very  good  preservation.  Its  thick  valves,  with  large  smooth  ribs,  give 
to  it  a  very  aqtiquated  appearance.  The  outer  and  inner  side  of  one  of 
these  shells  are  figured  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  15  and  17.  Lamarck  particu- 
larizes two  more  species,  F.  multicosiaia,  V.  peciiinciilaris ;  besides  four 
more,  F.  cor  avium,  V.  squamosa,  V.  decussata,  and  V.  degans ;  in  which 
only  one  hinge-tooth  is  apparent  in  one  valve,  and  which  is  received  by 
two  con-esponding  but  diverging  teeth  in  the  opposite  valve. 

CXIX.  Lucina.  A  round,  or  ovato-transverse  equivalved  bivalve, 
with  the  beaks  bowed  backwards.  The  hinge  teeth,  one  or  two,  varia- 
ble; the  lateral  teeth  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  hardly  any. 

These  shells  differ  from  Venus's,  in  having  lateral  teeth  ;  fromTellens, 
in  having  no  fold ;  and  from  Cyclades,  in  not  having  three  hinge-teeth. 
Lamarck  reckons  twelve  species  as  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris: 
L.  laniellosa,  L.  concenlrica,  L.  drcinaria,  L.  sarorum,  L.  diaaricala,  L.  gib- 
bosula,  L.  rcnulata,  L.  atbella,  L.  sulcata,  L.  squamosa,  L.  widulata,  L.  com- 


This  genus  was  instuted  by  Bruguiere  for  the  reception  of  those  shells 
which,  with  only  one  or  two  cardinal,  had  one  or  two  lateral  remote 
teeth,  which  in  some  species  were  hardly  apparent.  Tdima  pedinata, 
Linn.  Condiyi  Lisferi,  PI.  300,  Fig.  137,  is  one  of  this  genus:  F.Ji?n- 
briata,  Liim.  V.  Pensi/lvanicn,  Linn,  with  T.  ladea,  Linn,  and  T.  diva, 
ricata,  have  been  also  placed  in  this  genus. 

A  small  >hell,  resembling  V.  gallina,  found  among  the  Harwich  fossils, 
seems  to  have  the  characters  of  this  genus. 

CXX.  Tdlina.    An  orbicular  or  ovate-transverse,  equivalved  bivalve. 
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with  a  fold  on  the  anterior  part,  and  short  beaks.     One  or  two  hinge- 
teeth  and  remote  lateral  tieeth. 

The  shells  of  this  genus  ^are  chiefly  known  by  the  inflexion  or  irregular 
fold  on  their  fore  part  The  hinge-teeth  are  either  one  on  each  valve ; 
two  on  one,  and  one  on  the  other ;  or  two  on  each  valve :  and  the  late- 
ral teeth  are  most  frequently  two,  which  are  compressed. 

Lamarck  particularizes  the  following,  as  being  the  species  which  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris :  T.  patellaris,  much  resembling 
T.  remiesy  Linn.  T.  scalaroides,  T.  carinulata,  T.  sinuata,  T.  donacialis,  T. 
rostraliSf  T.  comeola,  T.  pmilla^  T.  rudis. 

The  habitat  of  the  rostrated  shell  represented  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  4^  I 
am  not  acquainted  with ;  nor,  though  I  have  placed  it  here,  am  I  satis- 
fied of  this  being  its  most  appropriate  place,  being  entirely  unacquainted 
with  its  hinge. 

CXXL  Capsa.  A  transverse  shell,  with  two  cardinal  teeth  in  one 
valve,  and  one  entering  double  tooth  on  the  other. 

This  genus  is  exemplified  by  Venus  dejlorata,  or  Capsa  rugosa^  Linn. 
Ust.  Conch.  Tab.  425,  Fig.  273.  The  shells  of  this  genus  are  not,  I 
believe,  known  fossil. 

CXXII.  Solen.  An  equivalved,  transversely  elongated  bivalve,  gaping 
on  each  side;  the  hinge-teeth  single,  in  each  valve,  or  double  in  one 
valve ;  the  beaks  exceedingly  small ;  the  ligamertt  external,  and  most 
frequently  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  shell. 

The  sangui?iolari(e  are  distinguished  from  the  Solem  by  having  two 
hinge-teeth  in  each  valve ;  the  glycemeres,  by  having  no  hinge-teeth ;  and 
the  mya,  by  having  an  inner  ligament,  and  by  their  projecting  com- 
pressed tooth  in  the  left:  valve,  to  which  the  ligament  is  attached. 

Lamarck  describes  five  fossil  species  of  this  genus,  as  found  in  the  environs 
oji^  Paris  :  S.  vagina^  S.fragilis,  S.  cffiisiis,  S.  strigilatiis,  S.  appendiculattis.  Of 
S,  vagina  he  remarks,  that  he  found  none  more  than  three  inches  in  their 
transverse  length.    S.fragilis  approaches  very  nearly  to  S.  cultcllus,  Liuri. 
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S.  effunu  bears  some  resemblance  to  S.  vesperiinus,  Linn.  S.  strigUatus 
appears  to  be  similar  to  the  recent  shell  of  the  same  name.  S.  appeti' 
dkulatiis  is  a  small  smooth  elliptical  shell,  the  recent  analogue  of  which 
is  unknown.  '  It  derives  its  name  from  a  little  process  which  projects 
near  the  beaks. 

Fragments  of  shells  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  Essex  cliff.  From  a 
considerable  number  of  these  I  have-  been  able  to  make  out  only  two 
species  resembling  S.  sil/t/ua,  Linn,  and  5.  CTish.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  fossil  shell  agreeing  in  the  characters  of  its  hinge  with  S.  siliquoy  a 
proportionate  shortness  in  its  transversal  length  is  observed  with  that  of 
the  fossil  S.  vagina,  described  by  Lamarck.  In  one  valve  of  this  species, 
which  I  am  able  to  say  must  liave  measured  nearly  an  inch  in  its  length, 
from  its  interior  to  its  superior  edge,  the  breadth  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  termination  is  only  two  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  fosnl 
resembling  S.  enxis,  appears  to  vary  from  it  only  in  not  being  quite  so 
much  bowed  as  the  recent  shell. 

CXXIII.  Sangumolaria,  A  transverse  bivalve,  arched  on  its  superior 
edge,  and  gaping  a  little  at  its  extremities.  Two  hinge-teeth,  approxi- 
mate and  articulating,  on  each  valve. 

This  genus  is  exempljlied  in  Sangui?iolaria  rosea,  Solcn  sanguinolenlum, 
Linn.  List.  i.  397,  Fig.  236.  The  shells  of  this  genus  are  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  Solen,  only  by  their  having  two  teeth  in  each  valve, 
I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  been  found  fossil. 

CXXIV.  Gl^ce7neris.  A  transi'erse  shell,  gaping  at  both  extremities: 
hinge  callous,  without  tooth.  This  genus  is  exemplitied  in  Q.  incrassata. 
Lam.  Afya  siliqua,  Cliemn. ;  but  I  am  not  acquainrted  with  any  species 
of  it  as  a  fossil. 

CXXV.  Mya.  A  transverse  bivalve,  gaping  at  both  ends;  ligament 
internal.  The  lefl  valve  with  a  hinge-tooth,  compressed,  rounded,  per- 
pendicular to  the  valve,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  ligaments. 

Lamarck  has  not  met  with  any  shell  of  this  genus,  in  a  fossil  state,  in 
the  environs  of  France. 
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A  very  handsome  fossil  shell,  apparently  of  this  genus,  is  found  in  the 
cliflfe  at  Bognor;  but  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  view  the  interior  part^ 
although  I  have  destroyed  several  specimens  for  the  purpose,  I  am  una- 
ble to  speak  decidedly  with  respect  to  it.  Fragments  of  the  hinge  part 
of  a  shell  of  this  genus  are  sometimes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwich. 

CXXVI.  Panopaa.  A  transverse  inequilateral  bivalve,  gaping  une- 
qually at  the  ends.  The  hinge  similar  in  both  valves,  having  a  large 
elongated  tooth  placed  under  the  cartilaginal  depression,  running  along  the 
interior  edge  in  a  raised  blunt  margin,  and  projecting  posteriorly ;  a  coni- 
cal hinge-tooth,  rather  flat  and  bent;  and  on  the  right  valve,  a  little 
pit,  which  receives  the  tooth  of  the  opposite  valve.  The  ligament  exte- 
rior ;  the  beaks  but  little  projecting ;  the  depression  large.  Two  mus- 
cular impressions  in  each  valve,  towards  the  extremities. 

This  genus  was  formed  bj''  M.  Menard  de  la  Groye,  on  a  shell  foynd 
in  Mount  Pulgnasco,  in  the  commune  of  Diolo,  in  Parma,  in  a  fine- 
grained quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  a  greyish  clay.  Of  this  shell,  some 
beautiful  specimens  have  been  collected  by  M.  Cortezi,  of  Parma.  On 
clearing  the  hinge  from  one  of  these,  which  had  been  presented  to 
M.  Faujas,  M.  Menard  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  a 
shell  of  a  mixed  genus,  resembling  both  Mya  and  Solen.  This  shell  is 
about  three  inches  and  eight  lines  in  length,  and  six  inches  and  three 
lines  in  width.  The  outside  is  smooth,  being  only  transversely  grooved  by 
the  successive  additions  of  new  shell.  On  the  inside,  along  the  edge,  and 
particularly  the  upper  edge,  is  a  callous  smooth  kind  of  border ;  and, 
further  into  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  is  another  surface,  more  or  less  ru- 
gose, which  marks  the  parts  where  the  animal  was  attached.  Annates 
du  Mus.  Tome  ix.  p.  131. 

A  recent  shell  of  this  genus,  \>ut  undoubtedly  of  a  different  species 
fi-om  the  fossil  shell  described  by  M.  Menard,  has  long  been  known  to 
the  conchologists.  It  was  first  figured  by  the  indefatigable  Aldrovandus, . 
who  gave  to  it  the  name  ofC/iama  gly  center  is,  Testae,  lib.  iii,  p.  472.   The 
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iig;tire  of  Aldrovandus  has  been  copied  by  Bonanni,  Giiaitieri,  Klein,  and 
others.  Lister  has  given  a  copy  irom  Aldrovandus,  Hist.  Conch.  T,  414, 
Fig.  2o8 ;  and  Baron  Born  has  given  a  correct  figure  from  a  shell  in  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  Mus.  Cas.  Vind,  test.  T.  i.  /.  8.  Aldrovandus  relates 
that  the  shell  which  he  described  was  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  ou 
the  coast  of  Spain. 

This  shell  is  exceedingly  rare :  M.  Menard  observes,  that  it  is  not  in 
any  of  the  Parisian  collections,  not  even  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory; and  that  he  knew  of  but  one  in  the  possession  of  M.  Pech,  whose 
cabinet  was  sold  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  particular  characters 
of  this  shell  demanding  its  being  placed  in  a  new  and  distinct  genus, 
were  fully  noticed  by  Baron  Born,  who  says  "  Ob  extremitatem  utram- 
que  hiantem  Solenibus  affinis,  a  quibus  dente  exserto  crassissimo  differt.'* 
Mus.  Cas.  p.  20. 

]\I.  Pech,  on  cotnparing  the  characters  of  his  recent  shell  with  those 
of  the  fossil  one,  was  of  opinion  that,  in  general,  they  agreed;  and  par- 
ticularly that  the  hinge  was  the  same.  But  he  found  that  the  recent  shell 
was  wider  and  less  tumitl,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  the  fossil  one, 
and  that  it  gaped  at  both  ends,  but  less  at  the  posterior  than  at  the  ante- 
rior part ;  whilst,  in  the  fossil  shell,  the  opening  In  the  posterior  part  was 
hardly  discoverable.  From  this  comparison,  M.  Menard  concludes,  that 
the  recent  and  fossil  shells  are  of  distinct  species:  the  jjropriety  of  which 
conclusion  wilt  at  once  be  seen,  on  a  view  of  the  figure  given  by  Born, 
and  of  that  given  by  M.  Menard.  The  species  to  which  the  recent  shell 
belonged  he  named  Panopea  Aldrovandi :  and  that  to  which  the  fossil  shell 
was  referable,  Panopca  Fmijas. 

Among  the  fossil  shells  which  I  had  purchased  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Strange,  was  a  valve,  which  I  had  valuetl  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  shell  of  Aldrovandus;  but  of  the  ktil)itat  of  which  I  could  obtain  no 
other  information  than  the  word  Manflaiid,  wliich  was  written  on  it* 
inner  surface.  On  reading  M.  Menard's  account  of  tiie  Parmese  fossil, 
I  again  examined  this  valve.    A  slight  view  of  its  characters  evinced  that: 
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it  belonged  to  the  same  genus :  its  hinge,  its  broad  surface  on  the  inner 
margin,  and  the  broad,  rougher  surfece  to  which  the  animal  adhered,  all 
agreed. 

Its  much  closer  agreement  with  the  Panopea  of  Aldrovandus  than  with 
the  Panopea  of  Faujas,  was  directly  manifest.  The  closed  valves  must 
have  gaped  widely  at  both  ends,  and  could  not  have  made  that  approach 
to  the  cylindrical  form  which  is  observable  in  the  latter  shell.  That  it 
did  not  belong  to  a  shell  of  the  same  species  with  the  fossil  shells  of 
Mount  Pulgnasco,  is  certain;  and  that  it  is  a  valve  of  a  small  individual 
of  the  species  P.  Aldrovandi,  is  highly  probable :  there  would,  indeed, 
exist  no  doubt  on  this  point,  but  that  a  little  difference  exists  in  the  out- 
line of  the  two  shells,  which  however  may  depend  on  their  different 
stages  of  growth.  A  representation  of  this  fossil  valve  is  given  Plate  XFV. 
Fig.  1.  It  has  suffered  a  greater  degree  of  decomposition  than  the  fos- 
sils of  Parma,  and  has  lost  the  point  of  the  smaller  tooth. 


The  fossil  shell  represented  Plate  X TIL  Fig.  16,  is  particularly  inte- 
resting from  the  very  uncommon  manner  in  which  it  is  marked.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  cast ;  being  formed  of  a  dark  grey  lime-stone,  to  which 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  inner  plate  of  the  shell  has  adhered,  and  has 
acquired  a  film  of  yellow  pyrites. 

The  valves  having  slipped  before  the  forming  of  the  Cast,  and  hardly 
any  of  j;he  shell  itself  remaining,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  under  what 
genus  this  fossil  should  be  placed. 

It  is  a  transverse,  regular  formed,  and,  apparently,  an  equivalved 
shell,  which  has  been  marked  with  round,  closely-set  grooves,  passing 
obliquely  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides ;  the  nearest  to  the  centre 
meeting  and  forming  an  angle,  the  others  terminating  in  the  upper 
margin  of  the  shell. 

I  was  favoured  with  this  fossil  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Fel- 
mersham  House,  Bedfordshire,  who  found  it  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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M.  Walch  describes  a  similar  fossil^  Supp.  PL  v.  c.  p.  151,  as  a  very 
rare  shell,  which  was  found  at  Guntershofen,  and  which,  he  thinks, 
might  be  very  well  placed  among  the  tellenites.  A  similar  fossil  had  been 
previously  found  at  Neustrelitz,*  in  Mecklenbourg,  in  a  grey  lime-stcme, 
and  described  and  figured  in  Magazin  de  Berlin^  1. 1 v.  Thk  shell  M.  Waleh 
describes  as  having  the  point  of  the  hinge  elongated ;  and  striae,  or  taised, 
elongated,  and  rather  oblique  ribs,  of  which,  those  which  are  nearest  the 
hinge  unite  and  form  an  angle.  The  analogue  of  this  shell,  he  observes, 
has  not  yet  been  found.  M.  Martini  observes,  with  respect  to  this  shell, 
that  he  has  never  seen  any  recent  or  fossil  shell  resembling  it,  having 
these  converging  striae,  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  with  cordiform  interstices. 


LETTER  XIV. 


PHOLAS FISTULANA TEREDO ..DICEEAS ACAEDO EA- 

DIOLITES CHAMA SPONDYLUS PLICATULA GRYPH-fiA 

OSTREA. 

L/AMARCK,  in  his  Systeme  desAntmaux  sans  veriebres,  had  placed  Pkolas 
at  the  end  of  the  equivalved  shells,  and  characterized  them  as  having 
accessory  pieces^  and  the  genera  Teredo  and  Fistulana  he  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  inequivalved  shells,  and  distinguished  them  as  having  the 
principal  valve  tubular. 

Since  that  period,  in  \i\sJSuite  des  Memoires  sur  les  FosSiles  des  Environs 
du  Paris,  under  the  article  Fistulana,  he  says,  that  he  was  for  a  long 
time  perplexed,  whilst  endeavouring  properly  to  characterize  this  sin- 
gular kind  of  shell,  because  he  considered,  as  all  other  naturalists  had 
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done,  the  tubular  sheath  which  enclosed  the  animal  and  its  real  shell,  as 
the  shell  itself.  But  making  further  researches,  he  perceived  a  consi- 
derable agreement  between  the  valves  of  Modiola  and  those  of  Fistulana  ; 
and  learned  that  some  fistulanse  passed  out  of  their  proper  tube,  and  lived 
in  the  tubular  cavities  formed  in  stone  and  other  solid  bodies,  those  cavi- 
ties supplying  the  place  of  their  own.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  the 
two  equal  valves  which  adheres  to  the  animal,  formed  the  true  shell  of 
Fistulana  ;  and  that  the  shelly  tube  should  only  be  regarded  as  an  acces- 
sory piece,  forming  the  cavity  in  which  the  animal  was  to  reside. 

On  this  principle,  he  thinks  that  the  tube  of  the  Fistulana^  Teredo,  and 
Penicillus,  as  well  as  the  accessory  portions  of  shell  of  the  Pholas,  should  be 
considered  as  objects  independent  of  the  general  character  which  should 
he  employed  in  the  classing  of  these  animals,  and  therefore  should  be 
used  only  in  the  distinction  of  their  genera*. 

Agreeable  to  this  arrangement,  we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
equivalved  bivalves  with  accessory  pieces. 

CXXVII.  Pholas.  A  transverse  gaping  shell,  composed  of  two  large 
principal  valves,  with  many  small  accessory  pieces  placed  on  the  liga- 
ment or  at  the  hinge. 

Among  the  Essex  tbssils  are  frequently  found  fragments  of  P.  crispata ; 
.but,  from  the  extreme  brittlehess  of  the  shell,  the  fragments  are  in  gene- 
ral but  small.  I  have,  however,  on  a  late  trip  to  Walton,  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  obtain  a  fragment  or  two,  possessing  the  recurved  tooth, 
which,  together  witli  the  crinkled  surface,  leaves  little  room  for  doubting 
it  to  be  of  the  species  P.  crispatus.  I  also  obtained  a  small  perfect  shell, 
which  from  its  form,  and  the  fineness  of  the  strice  with  which  it  is  marked, 

• 

*  Agreeable  to  this  last  decision  of  Lamarck ,  Penicillus  should  be  placed  among  the 
bivalves  instead  of  among  the  tubular  shells,  as  it  will  be  found  in  the  eighth  Letter.  But 
one  circumstance  seems  to  render  the  propriety  of  its  removal  to  this  place  doubtful — the 
valves  in  the  genus  Pemctllus  arc  incrusted  in  it,  and  form  a  part  of  it ;  consequently,  as 
they  cannot  perform  the  office  of  valves,  the  dwelling  of  the  animal  may  be  rather  consi- 
dered as  a  tubular  than  a  bivalve  shell. 
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am  disposed  to  consider  as  P.  campcchcnsis,  List.  Conch.  Tab.  432, 
Fig.  275. 

CXXVIIT.  Fisiulami.  An  equivalved  bivalve,  gaping,  nearly  tooth- 
less shell,  included  in  a  club-formed  testaceous  tube,  open  at  the  smaller 
end. 

The  bivalve  of  the  Fistulana,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  representations, 
Plate  XrV.  Fig.  2  and  4,  bears  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  to 
the  valves  of  Modiola  :  and  it  should  be  recollected,  that  some  of  the 
Modioli,  Mi/tilus  Lithophagus,  Linn,  for  instance,  are  found  in  cavities 
formed  in  stone.  The  tube  of  the  Fistulana  is  completely  closed  at  its 
larger  end ;  whilst  the  smaller  end  is  open,  and  has  sometimes  one  side 
of  it  formed  by  one  of  the  valves  adhering  to  it. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  M.  Faujas  St.  Fond  for  his  researches  re- 
specting these  fossil  bodies,  and  for  ascertaining  tlie  existence  of  these 
bivalves  in  their  pro|)er  tube  among  the  fossils  of  Grigiion. 

Lamarck  describes  four  species  of  this  genus  as  (bund  fossil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris :  F.  ampuUaria,  F.  tibialis,  F.  echinaia,  and  F.  per- 
sonata. 

The  first  of  these,  F.  ampuUaria,  the  tube  of  which  is  of  the  form  of 
an  elongated  pear  or  bottle,  and  covered  by  a  calcareous  sand,  has  two 
ridges  in  the  inside  of  its  smaller  part ;  and  in  this  part  is  found  the  bivalve 
shell,  resembling  one  of  the  modioli,  and  with  a  shining  surface.  The 
shell  is  sometimes  found  loose,  and  at  other  times  united  to  the  tube  by 
interposed  spathose  matter. 

Mr.  Meade  very  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  two  shells  of  this  genus, 
detached  from  their  tubular  parts,  the  representations  of  which  have  been 
just  referred  to.  The  same  gentleman  also  obliged  me  with  a  mass  of 
spathose  lime-stone,  in  which  several  of  these  fossils  are  imbedded,  with 
iheir  containing  ampullaceous  tube.    Plate  XIV.   Fig.  6. 

The  fossil  which  is  figured  Plate  XII.  Fig.  I,  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work,  to  sliow  its  coralloid  investment,  as  well  as  the  ampullaceous 
bodies  in  Fig.  2,  olthe  same  plate,  belong  to  this  genus,  and  doubtlessly 
contain   the  two  valves  composing  the  shell;  but  here,  as  in  many  other 
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Specimens^  the  included  valves  are  most  probably  involved  in  spathose 
matter,  which  has  crystallized  within  the  tube. 

Plate  XIV.  Fig.  7,  is  a  very  instructive  specimen  of  this  shell :  the 
valves  being  there  seen  partly  denuded  of  their  including  tube.  This 
specimen  I  purchased  from  the  Museum  of  Dr.  Menish.  It  was  found 
at  Bradford,  Wilts,  in  the  white  clay  which  covers  the  great  Oolite  rock. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  fossil  of  this  species  from  Malta,  of  which  I 
have  opened  one  side  so  much,  as  to  give  a  pretty  fair  view  of  one  c^the 
valves,  which  is  very  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  has  a  very  smooth 
surface.  This  shell  evidently  differs  from  the  Bradford  shells.  Fig.  2  and  X 
which  again  differ  from  each  other,  they  forming,  as  it  were,  sub  species^ 
I  have  been  favoured  with  calcareous  masses,  in  which  these  fossils  are 
imbedded,  from  Bedfordshire,  by  Mr.  Goodhall  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh ; 
and  from  Wiltshire,  by  Mr.  Cunnington. 

In  the  F.  tibialis,  which  is  much  larger  than  F.  ampullar ia,  one  of  the 
valves  is  found  adhering  to  one  side  of  the  tube.  This  valve  is  marked 
with  unequal  transverse  striae,  which  a*  magnifying  glass  shows  are  decush 
sated  by  longitudinal,  and  sometimes  punctuated  striae.  The  lower  part 
only  of  this  tube  ha^  been  seen  by  Lamarck ;  and  this  seems  to  bear  some- 
what of  the  general  form  of  the  preceding  species,  although  much  larger. 

In  F.  eehinatat  the  bulbous  end  of  the  tube  is  irregularly  beset  with 
tubular  points.  On  one  part  of  its  surface,  which  is  bounded  by  a  fringe 
of  these  spines,  there  occurs  a  small  smooth  space,  and  then  another  sur- 
fece,  beset  with  spines.  On  the  other  side,  one  of  the  valves  is  detected^ 
set  in  the  side  of  the  tube.  This  valve,  though  apparently  smooth^  is 
discovered,  by  the  glass^  to  be  beset  with  minute  scaly  points^  disposed 
in  rows^  directed  towards  the  beaks.  This  fossil,  as  well  as  the  other, 
was  found  at  Grignon. 

F.  personaia  is  very  remarkable  for  the  form  in  which  its  larger,  or 
clubbed  end,  terminates.  The  tube,  which  is  cylindrical  in  great  part 
of  its  length,  is  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long;  becoming 
small  at  its  open  end,  and  being  somewhat  rounded  at  the  other.  At 
this  If^rger  termination  it  is  closed,  rounded,  and  very  obtuse ;  and  on 
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one  side  shows  three  conical  lobes,  the  central  6ne  having  a  pyramidal 
form,  the  point  terminating  upwards,  between  the  points  of  the  two 
others,  which  meet  like  the  beaks  of  a  bivalve,  yielding  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  a  grotesque  mask,  or  of  the  figure  which  is  assumed  by 
some  chrysalides :  and  on  the  point  where  these  conical  bodies  unite  Is 
found,  in  some  specimens,  a  piece  of  a  particular  form,  disposed  like  the 
rotula  of  the  knee.  The  opposite  side  of  the  tube  is  rounded  like  the 
back  t)f  the  human  head,  and  is  marked  by  two  oblique  suture-like  lities, 
which  descend,  and,  uniting,  seem  to  mark  the  termination  of  the  head 
in  the  neck. 

Plate  XIV.  Fig.  10,  represents  one  of  the  largest-sized  fbssih  of  this 
species  which  I  have  seen,  and  the  most  contorted  in  its  form.  This^ 
it  is  seen,  has  lost  the  rotula,  which  in  the  specimen.  Fig.  8,  is  preserved.' 
It  is  somewhatof  a  triangular  form,  disposed  between  the  lateral  lobes, 
and  connected  with  the  posterior  surface  by  a  narrow,  and  apparently 
corrugated  process. 

Whether  the  larger  end  of  this  shell  was  always  closed  or  not,  is  very 
difficult  to  determine.  It  appears,  however,  not  probable,  that  so  com- 
plicated a  form  should  have  been  without  some  use ;  and  the  rotula,  it 
is  very  likely,  might  have  been  employed  by  the  animal  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  the  spatula-formed  opercula  of  the 
teredo  was  used. 

In  Plate  XI V.  Fig.  12,  a,  and  12,  i,  are  represented  two  specimens  of 
shells  of  this  genus,  firom  France.  In  the  specimen  Fig.  12,  a,  the  sides 
of  the  tube  are  so  removed,  that  the  outer  sides  of  both  the  valves  are 
seen;  and  in  Fig,  12,  A,  the  inner  side  of  one  of  the  valves  is  shown,  set 
in  the  side  of  the  tube.  So  much  of  the  outer  part  of  the  tube  is  removed, 
in  these  specimens,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  speak  of  the  species  to 
which  they  should  be  referred. 

At  first  view,  the  echinated  surface  which  they  display  leads  to  the 
^supposition,  that  they  should  be  considered  as  being  of  the  species  F.  echi^ 
natn,  Lam«;  but,  on  examination  with  a  lens,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
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appearance  of  tubular  points  proceeds  from  the  remains  of  an  inves-^ 
titure  with  that  curious  madreporean  substance,  which  was  figured,  as 
Cbrming  a  simiJar  covering,   in  Plate  XII.  Fig.  1   and  2,   of  the  se- 
cond volume  of  this  work.     That  this  was  the  substance  which  gave  the 
ecbioated  surface  in  Lamarck's  F.  echimtOf  the  accuracy  of  that  natu- 
ralist prevents  our  supposing.     A  very  remarkable  circumstance,  how-r 
ever,  here  presents  itself  for  our  attention — a  similar  fossil  body,  the- 
tube  of  different  species  of  fistulanae,  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  in  Germany,  and  in  France,  covered  by  the 
peculiar  madreporean  labours  of  an  insect,  traces  of  whose  exist^Dce». 
elsewhere,  are  very  rarely  to  be  found, 

GXXIX,  Teredo.  A  bivalve  shell,  contained  in  the  lower  end  of  a. 
cylindrical  tubular  shell,  generally  open  at  both  ends,  two  opercula  being, 
adapted  to  the  upper  end. 

Having  already,  in  the  first  volume,  dwelt  upon  the  appearancest 
yielded  by  the  wood  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  the  inha-. 
bitant  of  this  shell,  and  which  has  aflerwards  undergone  the  change  of 
petri&ction,  I  shall  only  now  place  before  you  the  very  interesting  obser* 
vatioos  of  Mr.  Home,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Teredo  7iavalis,  and  on  that 
of  the  Teredo  gigantea,  of  Sumatrat  another  species  which  has  lately  beeix 
discovered. 

After  a  violent  earthquake  at  Sumatra,  in  the  year  1797,  these  shell& 
were  discovered  in  a  small  sheltered  bay,  with  a  muddy  bottom,  sur- 
rounded  by  coral  reefs,  on  the  Island  of  Battoo,  distant  from  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  about  twenty  leagues. 

The  length  of  the  longest  of  the  shells  obtained  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  wha 
brought  them  to  England,  was  5  foet  4  inches,  and  the  circumference  at 
the  base  9  inches,  tapering  to  H  inch  at  the  point.  The  large  end  of 
the  shell  is  completely  closed,  and  has  a  rounded  appearance :  at  this  part 
it  is  very  thin.  The  smaU  end,  or  apex,  is  very  brittle,  and  is  divided  by 
a  longitudinal  septum  running  down  for  eight  or  nine  inches,  forming  it 
into  two  distinct  tubes,  enclosed  within  the  outer  one,  from  whence  tl^ 
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animal  throws  out  tentacula.  The  body  of  the  shell  has  an  appearance 
resembling  stalactites,  and  was  found  filled  with  a  soft  gelatinous  flesh ; 
but  there  appeared  no  indication  of  the  animal  having  adhered  to  any 
part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell,  which  was  in  general  smooth. 

Rumphius  has  figured  one  species  of  this  shell;  but  his  figure  exhi- 
bits two  long  jointed  tubes,  issuing  fi-om  the  upper  part  of  the  exterior 
tube ;  and  he  describes  them  to  be  found  in  shallow  water,  among  the 
mangrove  trees.  The  shell  of  Rumphius  tlifiers  from  that  of  Mr,  Grif* 
fiths,  in  having  the  two  tubes  through  which  the  tentacula  pass,  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  entirely  separate. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  seeing  this  shelU  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
teredo ;  and  the  truth  of  Sir  Joseph's  opinion  has  been  since  established 
by  the  discovery  of  the  two  boring  shells  and  the  two  flattened  opercula, 
which  form  the  decided  character  of  teredines  :  these,  Mr.  Home  states, 
were  found  enclosed  in  one  of  the  specimens.  This  shell  is  therefore  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Home  as  belonging  to  a  new  species  of  Teredo,  which  he 
names  Teredo  gigantea  ♦. 

On  examining  the  Teredo  navalis,  whilst  preserved  in  sea^water,  Mr. 
Home  found  that  the  animal  threw  out  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two 
«mall  tubes :  one  of  these,  about  I  of  an  inch  long,  the  other  only  half 
that  size.  In  examining  the  shell,  while  in  the  wood,  its  external  orifice  is 
very  small,  just  large  enough  to  give^  a  passage  to  the  two  small  tubes. 
The  sides  of  the  cylinder  are  thickest  near  its  origin,  becoming  thinner 
towards  the  head  of  the  animal. 

The  head  of  the  animal  is  enclosed  between  the  two  boring  shells,  which 
are  united  tc^ether  by  a  digastric  muscle.  From  the  middle  of  the 
exposed  part  of  the  head  projfects  a  kind  of  proboscis,  which  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  acts  as  centre  bit. 

The  body  of  the  worm  is  enclosed  in  one  general  covering,  extending 
fi-om  the  base  of  the  boring  shells,  with  which  it  is  firmly  connected,  to 

*  Desctiptioti  of  a  rare  species  of  worm-shells,  discovefed  at  an  Island  lying  off  the  North* 
West  coast  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  in  the  East  Indies.    PkUosopkical  Ttunstutiom^  1806i 
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the  root  of  the  two  small  tubes,  which  appear  out  of  the  wood.  It  ter- 
minates in  a  small  double  fold,  forming  a  cap,  on  the  inside  of  which 
are  fixed  the  long  small  stems  of  the  two  opercula,  which  become  broad 
and  flat  towards  their  other  extremity.  These,  when  brought  together,^ 
shut  up  the  shell,  and  enclose  the  two  contracted  tubes  within  it :  not 
one  operculum  corresponding  to  each  tube,  but  in  a  transverse  direction^ 
In  the  Teredo  gigantea,  the  opercula  are  similarly  situated,  each  shutting 
up  one  half  of  the  bifurcation. 

The  Teredo  gigantea  is  found  imbedded  in  a  different  substance  from 
that  in  which  the  Teredo  navalis  is  found,  and  may  have  many  other  cha- 
racteristic differences;  although  it  appears,  fi*om  comparing  the  shells^ 
in  which  they  are  incased,  that  they  are  formed  of  exactly  the  same 
materials. 

The  Teredo  gigantea,  when  £^rrived  at  its  full  growth,  closes  up  the  end 
of  the  shell.  This,  the  Teredo  mvalis  does  also^  In  some  of  the  specie 
mens  of  Teredo  gigantea  the  shell  is  just  covered  in,  and  that  part  close 
to  the  termination  is  extremely  thin,  but  in  others  it. is  increased  in  thick- 
ness twenty  fold :  in  others,  again,  the  shell  has  not  only  become  thick, 
but  the  animal  has  receded  from  its  first  enclosure,  and  has  formed  a 
second  three  inches  up  the  tube,  and  afterwards  a  third  two  inches  on.; 
and  has  made  the  sides  thicker  and  thicker^  to  diminish  the  canal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diminution  of  its  own  size. 

These  facts  prove^  that  the  Teredo  gigantea,  when  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  or  whenever  prevented  from  increasing  its  length,  closes  up  the 
end  of  its  shell,  and  lives  a  long  time  afterwards,  furnished  with  food 
firom  the  sea-water  it  receives,  like  the  actiniae.  The  Teredo  navalis  closes 
up  its  shell  in  the  same  manner :  it  must,  therefore,  afler  that  period^  be 
supplied  with  food  entirely  through  the  medium  of  sea-water  ♦• 

Whilst  treating  of  serpulae  we  found,  that  in  those  shells  a  similar  pro- 


*  Obsenrations  op.  tb^  Shell  of  the  Seatworm,  &c.  by  Everard  Home,  Esq.    Philosophical 
Tronsactiimsy  iSP6j^         . 
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cess  was  sometimes  performed  with  that  which  Mr.  Hom^  has  here 
shown  takes  place  in  the  shell  of  the  teredo,  and  by  which  the  size  of 
the  immediate  residence  of  the  animal  is  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal itself  But  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining,,  that  this  concameration  of  the  shell  of  the 
teredo  occurs  so  closely,  and'  with  so  much  regularity,  in  some  spe- 
cimens, as  to  give  reason  for  believing  that  it  may  become  the  character 
of  a  species.  A  specimen  of  this  kind,  in  a  piece  of  wood  from  South- 
end, Essex,  is  represented  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  1 1 ;  and  I  know  that,  among 
the  specimens  of  ttie  British  Museum,  is  a  much  larger  specimen^  pos- 
sessing the  same  character. 

A  Veronese  fossil  in  my  collection  is  rendered  deserving  of  notice  by 
the  very  close  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  T.  gigantea^  in  the  markings 
and  in  the  stalactitic  appearance  of  its  surfece :  it  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  9,  is  a  small  ft)ssil  of  a  curious^ 
structure,  the  single  tube  bifurcatingi  and  bearing  somewhat,  in  minia- 
ture, of  the  appearance  which  is  exhibited  by  the  large  teredo  figured 
by  Rumphius,  in  which  two  long  tubes  proceed  fi^om  the  exterior  one. 

The  next  subdivision  of  fossil  bivalves,  which  requires  our  attention,  is 
that  which  comprises  inequivalved  and  irregularly  formed  shells. 
.  CXXX.  Diceras.    A  ventricose,  transversely  subrugose  bivalve:  the 
beaks  distant,  shaped  like  horns,  and  contorted  in  irregular  spires. 

The  valves  of  this  fossil  shell  are  unequal^  tuberous,  and  conical,,  and- 
somewhat  resemble  twa  comucopice,  turned  spirally  but  irregularly, 
with  their  openings  applied  together.  In  the  larger  valve  is  the  hinge- 
toothy  obtusely  conical  and  very  large  and  thick,  resembling^an^ear  with 
its  cavity.  This  tooth  is  articulated,  with  a  corresponding  tooth  in  the 
other  valve.  Two  lateral  muscular  impressions  seem  to  point  out  its 
greater  degree  of  relationship  to  the  chamse  than  to  any  other  shells. 

This  curious  fossil  was  found  by  M.  Saussure,  in  the  mountain  Sal^e, 
in  a  calcareous  stratum.  Voyage, dans  les  Alpes,  Tome  i.  p.  190,  PL  u.  Fig,  1 
a  4.     It  was  also  found  by  M.  de  Luc,  at  about  one  thi?d  of  the  height: 
of  the  mpui^ts^Ot,    But  ode  species  of  this  shell  is  known,  D.  arietincu. 
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CXXXI.  Acardo.  A  sheli  formed  of  two  flattened  and  nearly  eqUafcl 
valves>  having  neither  hinge  nor  cartilage,  but  a  muscular  impression  in 
the  middle  of  the  valves. 

This  genus,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Bruguiere  and  Lamarck,  was 
-formed  by  M.  Commercon,  from  a  shell  he  discovered  during  his  voyage 
Tound  the  world.  The  shell  seen  by  M.  Gomnfiercon  was  somewhat  cor- 
diform,  and  its  substance  appeared  to  be  intermediate  between  shell  and 
bone.  Being  attached  to  the  <5entre  of  the  two  valves,  the  animal  was 
able  thereby  to  separate  the  valves,  and  in  a  parallel  direction.  Bra- 
guiere  reported  that  he  had  »cen  a  shell  of  this  gertus  in  the  Isle  of  France^ 
the  shape  of  which  was  nearly  square.  No  fossil  sheH  of  this  genus  is 
known.     Hist.  Nut.  des  Coq.  par  Bosc.  T.  ii.  p.  325. 

CXXXII.  Radiolites.  An  irregular  inequivalved  shell,  striated  out- 
wardly. The  inferior  valve  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone :  the  superior 
convex.     Neither  hinge  nor  cartilage. 

These  fossils  agree  with  the  ^ells  of  the  preceding  genus  in  the  absence 
•of  hinge  and  cartilage,  but  differ  essentially  in  their  figure.  Bruguiere 
had  united  them  in  one  genus,  but  Lamarck  made  ^e  warrantable  sepa- 
ration. These  fossils  were  first  noticed  by  M.  Picot  de  la  Peyrouse, 
Description  d'Ortlioceratites,  Kc.  who  considered  them  as  a  particular  spe- 
<:ies  of  oyters.  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  1,  represents  one  of,  these  fossils,  as 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Picot,  Tab.  12,  /.  4. 

These  fossils  were  obtained  from  that  part  of  the  Pjrrenees  which  is 
named  Les  Carbieres,  and  chiefly  from  that  part  which  extends  from 
Monferrand  to  Sougragne. 

CXXXIII.  -Outma.  An  inequivalved,  adhering  bivalve,  with  unequal 
4ncurvated  beaks.  The  hinge  with  one  thick,  oblique,  and  sometimes 
crenated  tooth.     Two  muscular  impressions. 

Bruguiere,  properly  limiting  this  genus  to  those  shells  possessing  one 
hinge*tooth;  those  shells  in  whose  hinge  were  two  or  three  teeth,  and 
which  used  to  be  placed  under  this  genus,  are  now  disposed  under  Car^ 
dita,  Tridacna,  Hippopus,  and  Isocardia. 

The  fossil  chamse  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  appear  to  correspond 
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exactly  with  those  of  Hampshire.  Chania  lameltosa)  of  Lamarck^  is  evi-* 
dently  the  same  shell  as  chama  squamosa,  of  Brsnder,  Foss.  Hant.  No.  86; 
Chama  calcarata  oi  Lamarck,  with  distant  transverse  plic»,  the  superior 
of  which  is  eehinated  with  long  canaKculated  spines^  he  says^  may  per- 
haps be  the  same  with  the  chama/  No.  87,  of  Brander.  Plafe  XIV. 
Fig.  13,  represents  one  of  these  species  which  Ipdssess^  from  Grignon. 

Lamarck'  observes,  that  Bruguiere  was  acqnaitited  with  C.  lamellosa, 
and  that  it  is  that  which  he  speaks  of  under  the  name  of  C  rugosa;  but 
that  he  confounds  it  with  a  chama  which  is  not  fossili  and  which  is  figured^ 
in  Lister  and  in  Gualtieri; 

It  is  however  probable  that  Lamarck  is  here  mistaken^  I  find,  among 
my  chamae,  one  which  certainly  shows  that  there  exists  a  fossil  chama,* 
to  which  the  name  C.  rugosa  is  perfectly  applicable.  I  also  find  one, 
which  I  believe  to  be;  fi>ssil,  and  which  exactly  agi'ees  with  the  recent 
shell  figured  by  Lister>  Tab.  217,  Fig.  55,  which  has  been  considered  as- 
G.foliacea  by  Gmelin,  and,  perhaps,  as  C.  rugosa  by  Bosc. 

It'  is  to  the  kind  communication  of  Robert  Scammell,  Esq.  of  Ply* 
mouth,  that  I  am  indebted  for  an  account  of  a  stratum  of  fossil  shelb 
which  he  discovered  at  Haldon,  or  Hall-down,  in  the  County  of  Devon. 
Haklon  is  a  hill,  very  nearly  850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is; 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  pointy  about  six  miles  r  in  length,  and 
nearly  three  in  breadth^^ 

On  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  hill,  along  with  the  vegetable  mould 
are  numerous  flints:  beneath  these  is^  in  some  parte,  a  yelk)w;  and: 
in  others  a  whi}:e  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  silicious-  pebbles  of 
various  sizes,,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  In  some  parts  is  found 
a  ligHt  brown  sand,  which,  at  the  depth  of  about  four  fathoms,  becomes 
a  firm  concretion.  The  substratum  of  Haldon  is^  in  some  places^  chalk; 
and  in  others  an  extensive  range  of  lime-stone. 

These  strata  terminate  in  others  of  various  formation.  Towards  the 
river  Ex,  they  unite  \^ith  a  long  range  of  amygdaloid  t  they  descend 
into  the  schist  of  Ashton ;  which  is  here,  as  in  many  other  instances^  sucf. 
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"ceeded  by  granite.     In  another  direction^  they  are  lost  in  the  lime-stone 
lt)cks  of  Chudleigb. 

The  stratum  of  shells^  Mr.  Scammell  observes,  exists  in  a  stratum  of 
^eenish  yellow  .sand,  about  five  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  he  is  able, 
from 'repeated  and  .0Eireful  obserration,  to  state  that  these  fossil  shells 
extend  upwards  of  fi>ur  miles. 

The  shells,  from  their  extreme  brittleness»  are  almost  all  in  small  frag 
meiits.  Mr.  Scammell  having,  however,  kindly  furnished  me  with  some 
of  the  largest,  {  was  enabled :  to  siscQrtain  that  they  were  the  remains  of 
several  species  of  Pectens,  of  a  small  oblong  oyster,  and  of  a  shell,  in 
which,  although  the  characters  of  a  chama  were  predominant^  only  one 
mark  of  attachment,  was  discoverable. 

The  general  form  of  this  shell  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  chamse  we 
have  been  just  describmg  :  the  outer  surfitce  is  pretty  smooth,  being  only 
marked  by  faint  transverse  stri®.  The  hinge  is  formed  by  an  oblique, 
moderately  sized,  and  slightly  crenulated  tooth,  on  the  flat  valve,  which 
is  received  by  an  oblique  groove,  with  correspondent  crenulae  on  the 
eonvex  y^lve. 

CXXXIV.  Spmidylus.  A  rough,  slightly-beared,  inequivalved  bivalve, 
with  unequal  beaks;  the  inferior  more  produced,  truncated  upwards^ 
and  with  one  groove.  The  hinge  with  two  thick  recurved  teeth,  with 
an  intermediate  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  cartilage.  One  muscular 
impression. 

Lamarck  describes  only  one  species,  S.  radtila^  as  found  in  the  environs 
of  Paris.  A  fossil  shell  of  this  genus,  which,  from  the  appearance  of  its 
matrix,  I  suspect  to  be  from  Worcestershire,  agrees,  except  in  its  size 
being  one  third  larger  than  the  French  fossil,  with  the  species  described 
by  Lamarck.  It  is  slightly  eared,  and  the  inferior  valve  i&  marked  with 
rough  longitudinal  striae.  It  is  rough,  oblique^  and  of  an  oval  orbicular 
form.  The  stronger  and  most  raised  of  the  striae  of  the  lower  valve  have 
small  spinous  squaoase  placed  at  about  half  an  inch  distant;  these  striee 
being  separated  by  from  six  to  nine  small  granular  strise. 
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Very  fine  fossils  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Tuscany :  an  upper  valve 
of  one  of  these,  which  I  possess,  and  which  is  in  very  good  preservation,  is 
nearly  five  inches  in  length,  and  four  inches  in  breadth. 

CXXXV.  Plicatula.  An  inequivalved  shell,  not  eared,  with  unequal 
beaks,  and  having  the  margins  plicated :  the  hinge  formed  by  two  strong 
teeth  on  each  valve,  and  an  intermediate  pit  for  the  cartilage :  one  mark 
of  attachment  in  each  valve. 

This  genus  is  formed  from  Spondylus  plicatus,  Linn,  figured  by  Lister, 
Conch.  Hist.  Tab.  210,  Fig.  44.  The  shells  of  this  genus  are  not,  I  be- 
lieve, known  fossil. 

CXXXVI.  Gryphaa.  An  inequivalved  bivalve;  the  lower  valve  con- 
cave, terminated  by  a  beak,  and  curving  upwards  and  inwards;  the 
upper  valve  much  smaller,  like  an  operculum ;  the  hinge  toothless^  the 
pit  oblong  and  arched :  one  impressioh  in  each  valve. 

Linnaeus  was  induced,  from  the  curved  beak  of  this  shell,  to  place  it 
among  the  anomise,  as  Anomia  gryphus.  Bruguiere  disposed  it  under  the 
genus  Ostrea ;  but  Lamarck  considered  the  termination  of  the  beak  of 
the  under  valve  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  under  a  distinct 
genus.  He  notices  nine  different  species;  among  which  is  Gryphaa  angu- 
lata,  an  individuah  shell  of  which,  in  a  recent  state,  is  at  Paris. 

Fossil  shells  of  this  genus  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  different 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Bedford- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Warwickshire. 

Plate  XV.  Fig.  3,  represents  one  of  these  fossils  from  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  not  far  distant  from  Framilode,  in  Gloucestershire.  In  this 
specimen,  which  is  of  the  most  common  species  found  in  this  island,  the 
rugae  of  the  lower  valve  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  consequently 
arranged  very  closely  together.  In  the  fossil  shells  of  this  genus,  found 
in  Warwickshire,  a  considerable  difference  is  observable :  the  general 
surface  is  much  smoother;  which,  indeed,  may  have  proceeded  from 
their  having  suffered  by  bowldering.     But,  besides  this  circumstance, 
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another  is  observable  :  at  nearly  equal  distances,  four  or  five  ruga^  are 
disposed,  as  if  the  consequence  of  different  periods  of  growth. 

On  viewing  the  different  specimens  of  ostracites  and  gryphites,  in  my 
collection,  I  cannot  help  doubting  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  genus  for  thb  shell.  I  there  find  specimens  in  which  the 
beak  and  the  body  of  the  valve  possess  various  degrees  of  curvature,  in  a 
series  of  gradation,  from  the  complete  curve  of  the  gryphites  to  the  slight 
turn  of  the  edible  oyster. 

CXXXVII.  Ostrea.  A  rough  adherent  inequivalved  bivalve ;  the  hinge 
without  a  tooth.  The  pit  of  the  hinge  increasing  with  age,  in  the  larger 
valve.     The  cartilage,  half  internal.     One  muscular  impression. 

The  genus  Ostrea,  of  linneeus,  was  doubtlessly  much  confused,  he 
having  introduced  in  it  several  shells,  which,  like  the  Pectens,  had  a  fldl 
claim  to  a  distinct  genus.  Bruguiere  very  properly  separated  from  this 
genus  the  genera  Pecten  and  PeiTia,  and  introduced  into  it  several  shells 
really  belonging  to  this  genus,  but  which  had  been  placed  by  Linnseus  in 
the  genus  Mytilus.  Lamarck  proceeded  still  further,  and  seems  to  have 
reduced  this  genus  within  its  proper  limits,  by  withdrawing  from  it  those 
shells  with  which  he  has  constituted  the  genera  Vulsella  and  Gryphea. 

Lamarck  describes  eighteen  species  of  this  genus,  as  found  fossil  in  the 
environs  of  Paris :  O.-  bellovacina,  O.  hippopus,  O.  deltoidea,  O.  biauiiculata^ 
O.  vesiculariSf  O.  pseudo-chama,  O.  linguatulu,  O.  cochlearia,  O.  longirostris, 
O.  canalis,  O.  crmulata,  O.  cyathula,  O.  spathulata,  O.  defomiis,  O.  uncinata, 
O.  flabellula,  O.  cymbula,  O.  pectinata. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  also  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  as  well  as  of  this  island. 

The  most  extraordinary  shell  of  this  genus,  for  size,  is  the  large  fossil 
oyster,  the  recent  analogue  of  which,  from  Virginia,  appears  to  be  de- 
picted by  Lister,  Hist.  Conch.  PL  200,  Fig.  34,  and  PL  201,  Fig.  35.  It 
is  chiefly  found  at  Heutlingen  and  Aristorf,  in  Switzerland.  The  shell  of 
this  oyster  is  'sometimes  from  two  inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  thick* 
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ness;  and,  of  necessity,  of  a  considerable  weight:  the  cavity  which  had 
been  left  for  the  dwelling  of  the  animal  being,  in  proportion,  but  small. 
The  shells  appear  evidently  to  be  formed  of  laminae,  so  placer'  on  each 
other,  that  their  several  projecting  edges  terminate  with  much  irregula- 
rity, and  give  a  considerable  degree  of  asperity  to  their  external  surfaces. 
Their  size  varies  considerably ;  some  being  hardly  five  inches  in  length, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width ;  whilst  others  attain  to  the  length 
of  twenty  inches. 

In  the  mountain  of  Heutfingen  there  existed  a  considerable  stratuni  of 
these  fossils,  the  uppermost  of  which  had  both  their  valves  united ;  but 
these  were  in  so  fragile  a  state,  that  very  few  indeed  could  be  removed. 
An  under  valve  which  I  possess,  which  is  more  than  thirteen  inches  in 
length,  and  three  in  thickness^  weighs  four  pounds.  To  this  species  may 
be  perhaps  referred,  O.  carwlis  of  Lamarck. 

The  broad  flat  oyster,  jfirom  Shotover  Hill,  Oxfordshire,  is  a  very 
remarkable  fossil.  It  differs  in  its  form,  even  admitting  that  it  may 
have  suffered  some  degree  of  compression,  fit)m  any  oyster,  recent  or  fos- 
sil, which  has  been  hitherto  described. 

Both  valves  are  equally  flat;  their 'form  subtrigonal,  but  very  irre- 
gular. The  external  surface  is  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
transverse  strise  r^ulting  firom  the  terminations  of  the  different  laminae, 
which  do  not  prevent  its  resembling  a  plate  of  roofing  slate.  On  the 
internal  surface,  the  very  shallow  cavity  for  the  oyster,  the  muscular 
impression,  and  the  broad  pit  of  the  hinge,  are  very  accurately  pre- 
served. They  differ  considerably  in  size,  having  been  found  fit)m  two 
to  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  place  before  you  an  account  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  these  fossils  were  found,  about  forty  years  ago,  as  given  in 
a  letter  from  that  assiduous  inquirer  in  this  department  of  natural  history, 
Mr.  Joshua  Piatt,  of  Oxford,  to  Mr.  Strange. 

The  depth  of  the  pit,  from  the  surfece  to  stone,  is  about  twenty- 
seven  feet 
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1  foot.  Vegetable  earth. 

2  feet.  Brown  loamy  earth,  containing  spines  and  plates  of  echini. 

11  ......   Strong  blue  clay,  with  no  animal  remains,  except  a  few  of 

echini. 

If Bed  of  large  white  lime-stone  nodules,  in  the  upper  part, 

containing  anomise  striatic,  cockscomb  oysters,    auricu- 
lariae  plotii  (gryphites),  and  small  ammonites. 

12  Blue  clay,   of  an  unctuous  feel,  which  terminates  on  the 

bed  of  stone. 

Mr.  Piatt  says,  "  In  this  clay,  about  four  feet  above  the  stone,  lie  the 
broad  flat  oyster,  with  some  belemnites  and  vertebrae  of  fishes.  I  was 
present  at  the  falling  of  more  than  a  hundred  tons  of  this  clay,  by  under- 
mining it  at  the  surface  of  the  stone ;  and  was  much  entertained  by  see- 
ing the  pretty  appearance  which  the  broad  oysters  made  in  their  num- 
ber and  different  sizes,  all  lying  horizontally  :  some  as  broad  as  my  two 
hands,  others  small  as  a  shilling." 

O.  deltoidea,  of  Lamarck,  possesses  those  characteristics  which  mark 
the  Shotover  Hill  oyster — flat,  Hke  a  placuna;  a  deltoidal  form;  car- 
tilaginal  pit  shallow,  oblique,  conical,  and  transversely  striated ;  and  trans- 
verse irregular  striae  on  the  edges  of  the  valves,  on  each  side  of  the  pit 

At  Woolwich,  in  the  pyritous  clay,  among  the  cyclades  and  ceri- 
thia,  already  mentioned,  oysters  are  frequently  found ;  but,  from  the 
great  changes  they  have  sustained,  and  from  their  extreme  brittleness, 
I  am  unable  to  speak  with  any  precision  as  to  their  specific  differences. 
They  however  appear  to  be  of  two  species ;  one,  long  and  narrow ; 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  in  width ;  and  the  other 
semiglobose,  and  of  about  three  inches  diameter.  But  all  the  specimens 
which  I  have  seen,  of  this,  as  well,  indeed,  of  the  other  species,  appear 
to  have  lost  their  external  laminse,  and  with  them,  of  course,  an  impor- 
tant distinguishing  character,  that  of  their  external  surface. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Plumstead,  however,  and  at  little  more  than 
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a  mile  distance,  among  the  same  species  of  cyclades  and  cerithia,  is 
found  an  oyster,  which,  in  its  general  form,  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  round  oysters  of  Woolwich.  But  here,  though  extremely 
brittle,  the  surface  of  the  shell  is  well  preserved;  the  matrix  being  a  fine 
white  sand,  intermixed  with  round  pebbles.  The  specimens  which  are 
here  obtained,  appear  to  be  a  variety  of  O.  edulls,  somewhat  resembling 
our  celebrated  Milton  oysters,  in  the  delicacy  of  the  shell  and  the  regularity 
in  which  the  rugoe  are  disposed :  the  larger  shells  manifesting  a  similar  ap- 
proach to  globosity  of  form  toward  the  base  of  the  shell.  At  Sundridge 
Park,  near  Bromley,  the  delightful  seat  of  Claude  Scott,  Esq.  about  five 
miles  to  the  South-west  of  Woolwich,  is  another  astonishing  quarry  of 
oysters,  my  examination  of  which  was  aided  by  every  possible  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  polite  and  liberal  possessor.  This  stratum  has  been  dug 
into,  about  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  and  is  formed  of  the  same  species  of 
cyclades,  cerithia,  and  oysters,  which  I  had  before  seen  at  Plumstead  and 
at  Woolwich.  But  here  the  matrix,  as  well  as  the  matter  which  filled  the 
hollows  of\he  shells,  is  of  a  stony  hardness,  as  if  fi^om  an  impregnation 
with  a  dissolved  carbonate  of  lime.  Many  of  the  shells  have  their  valves 
still  united,  and  are  filled  with  stone;  and  many  also  are  still  attached, 
by  the  globose  part  of  their  under  valves,  to  large  round  pebbles.  Some 
of  these  oysters  are  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length;  but  many 
of  them,  like  those  of  Plumstead,  are  much  smaller. 

So  strong  is  the  degree  of  coherence  in  this  curious  mass,  that  very 
large  entire  blocks  may  be  separated.  The  tasteful  possessor  of  this 
charming  spot  has  very  ingeniously  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance, 
by  employing  this  stone,  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  about  his 
grounds.  From  the  ruggedness  of  the  stone,  it  exceeds  every  other  sub- 
stance in  composing  an  imitative  ruin.  In  one  part  of  the  grounds  wall* 
are  therefore  constructed  with  it,  on  which  various  exotics  are  allowed  to 
wildly  spread  themselves ;  and  in  others,  arches  and  alcoves  are  entirely 
formed  of  irregular  masses  of  it ;  so  skilfully,  though  apparently  so  negli- 
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gtentty  disposed^  as  to  have  every  good  and  illustrative  specimen^  in  such 
a  situation  a&  shall  best  allow  of- its  examination. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  same  roundish  oyster  at  Plumstead^  Wool- 
wich, and  Bromley;  but  I  was  not  able  to  find,  either  at  Plunistead  or 
atBrocnley,  the  long  oyfittr,  the  remains  of  which  were  discoverable  at 
Woolwich^  On. Bexley  Heath,  however,  about  three  miles  from  Wool- 
wiehi  in  a  south-east  direction,  a  species  c^  oyster  is  found,  at  two  or 
three  feet  beneath  the  sur&ce,  in  the  mould,  which  seems  to  be  similar 
with  that  of  Woolwich^  and  is^  at  the  same  time,  in  a  much  better  state 
of  preftrvationj 

The  Bexley  oyster  is^om  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  one 
to  one  asid^ahidf  in  l^^ieadth.  The  outer  surface  is  rough.  The  impres* 
aon^  is  leather  large;  and  the  cartilaginal  pit,  which  is  finely  striated  in 
a  transverse  dire(^n>  is  formed  on  a  vaulted  surface  of  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  beneath  which  vaulted  sur&ce  a  part  of 
the  aninial  must  have  been  disposed; 

The  shell/  which  seems^  more  than  all  others,  to  deserve  to  be  termed 
0^famicat4^  is  one  wbicb>  from  the  appearance  of  the  adherent  matrix, 
I  susfiect  to  have  been;  found  on  the  Hampshire  coast.  It  is  about  two 
inches  inlength,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Its  outer  sur&ce  is  pretty 
smooth.  On  its  inner  surface,  the  margin  is  seen,  finely  striated,  con* 
centrically,  by  the  added  lamellae  of  growth.  The  mark  of  adhesion  is 
about  the  middle  of  the  sliell,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  pit  But 
the  circumstance  most  interesting,  in  this  shell,  is  a  vaulted  floor,  sunk 
rather  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  margin,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  hesk  to  the  middle  of  the  shell.  A  part  of  the  animal  must, 
of  course^  have  existed  benei^h  this  floor,  as  the  mark  of  adhesion  is 
formed  just  beneath  its  edge. 

I  have  a  »ngle  valve  c^an  oyister-^hell,  from  Marshal  ton,  which  is  about 
four  or  five  miles  south-west  of  Bromley :  but  this  valve  is  larger,  longer, 
and  flatter,  than  those  belonging  to  the  shells  already  described.     The 
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CarshaltoD  oyster  seems  to  approach  much  nearer  to  tiie&rm  of  the  fos- 
sil oysters  found  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  being  about  four  indhes  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  about  two  and  a  half  in  width. 

Dr,  James  Brewer,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year 
1700,  relates  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  bed  of  oyster- 
shells  found  under  ground,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire : — ^'  The  circum- 
ference where  these  oister-shells  have  been  di^ed  up  and  found,  cofi* 
tains  between  five  and  six  acres  of  ground.  The  foundation  of  these 
oister-shells  is  a  hard  rocky  chalk,  and  above  this  chalk  the  oister-shells 
lie  in  a  bed  of  green  sand,  upon  a  level,  through  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence, as  nigh  as  can  possibly  be  judged ;  this  stratum  of  green  sand  and 
oister-shells  is  (as  I  measured)  nigh  two  foot  deep.  Now  immediately 
above  this  lay  re  or  stratum  of  green  sand  and  ^ells,  is  a  bed  of  a  bluish 
sort  of  clay,  very  hard,  brittle,  and  rugged :  they  call  it  a  pinny  clay, 
and  is  of  no  use.  This  bed  or  layre  of  clay,  I  found  to  be  nigh  a  yard 
deep ;  and,  immediately  above  it,  is  a  stratum  of  fuller's  earth,  which  is 
nigh  two  foot  and  a  half  deep-— (this  earth  is  often  made  use  of  by  our 
clothiers) — and  above  this  earth  is  a  bed  or  layre,  of  a  clesur  fine  white 
sand,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  earth,  clay,  &c.  which  is^  nigh 
seven  foot  deep ;  then  immediately  above  this  is  a  ^iff  red  c\&y  (which 
is  the  uppermost  stratum),  of  which  we  make  our  tiles.  Tlie  depth  of 
this  can't  be  conveniently  taken ;  it  being  so  high  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  hath  been  and  is  dug  a  little  common  earth  about  two  foot  deep, 
and  immediately  under  appears  this  red  clay."  The  doctcH*  dug  out  several 
whole  oysters,  with  both  their  valves,  but  found  them  very  brittle. 

I  have  only  to  observe  on  these  oysters,  that  they  appear  to  be  a 
variety  of  O.  edulis ;  and  that,  from  their  long  continuance  in  a  subter« 
ranean  situation,  without  any  lapidifying  impregnation,  they  have  become 
so  extremely  fnable,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  or  preserve  a 
good  specimen. 

I  have  found,  among  the  Essex  fossils,  beiges  one  very  much  resem- 
bling the  Bexley  oyster,  three  other  species.     The  one  Plate  XIV. 
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Fig.  3,  seems  to  agree  with  O.  deformis,  of  Lamarck.  Its  irregular  and 
deformed  figure  is  not  capable  of  being  described.  It  is  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  half  as  broad.  The  under  valve  is  much  more 
ventricose  than  the  upper. 

The  oyster,  the  lower  valve  of  which  is  represented  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  5, 
is  very  remarkable.  It  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  breadth.  Its  base  is  transversely  extended 
and  truncated,  so  as  to  form  a  straight  line:  the  cartilaginal  pit,  which  is 
trigonal  and  very  obliquely  disposed,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  Pec- 
ten  :  at  the  same  time,  that  an  obtuse,  tooth-like  ridge,  lying  obliquely 
across  the  hinge-pit^  gives  it  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  Chama.  This 
shell  very  much  accords  with  O.  biauriculata,  Lam. 

The  fossil  oyster  represented  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  14,  is  highly  interesting. 
This  minute  shell,  of  which  I  possess  two  valves,  one  only  of  which  is 
perfect  at  the  hinge,  is  from  Verona.  It  but  little  exceeds  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  cartilaginal  pit  extends 
high  up  into  the  shell,  and  is  very  finely  striated.  The  circumstance  which 
most  particularly  claims  attention,  in  this  curious  little  fossil,  is,  that  its 
thickness  is  nearly  a  third  of  its  length,,  and  that  its  substance  is  composed 
of  a  striated  spar,  the  columnar  crystals  forming  which  are  disposed  per- 
pendicularly to  the  plane  of  the  shell;  Other  instances  of  this  striated 
tstructure,  in  fossil  shells,  have  been  already  shown. 

A  fossil  oyster  before  me,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  in 
Kent,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  de]>th  of  its  under  valve,  which  is 
nearly  as  deep  as  the  shell  is  long ;  being  two  inches  in  depth,  and  only 
three  in  length. 

Having  now  placed  before  you  such  of  the  fossil  oysters,  with  either 
a^flnooth  or  irregularly  rough  surface,  as  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
rttort  interesting,  I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  those  fossil  oysters, 
tlie  mrfnces  of  which  are  regularly  plicated.  These  I  shi^ll  divide  into, 
l«t,  tlKi9^  which  have  somewhat  of  a  roundish  form,  and  in  which  the 
(4icsir  radiate  from  the  beak  to  the  circumference  of  the  shell ;  and,  2dly, 
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those  which  are  of  an  elongated  form,  and  have  a  groove  or  line  running 
along  the  disk  of  the  valve,  from  which  the  folds  part  on  each  side,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Under  the  first  of  these  sub-divisions  may  be  placed  O.  diluviana,  Linn, 
which  is  a  shell  as  large,  and  even  larger,  than  the  common  oyster, 
being  plicated,  and  having  the  margin  formed  by  acute-angled  teeth, 
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like  those  of  a  saw,  and  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  surface  of  the 
shell :  the  margin  being  finely  striated  by  the  apposition  of  the  different 
lamellsB.  A  small  specimen  of  this  species  is  represented  Plate  XV, 
Pig.  1 .  Shells  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  agreeing  with  these  fossils, 
have  lately  been  found  in  the  South  Sea.  O.  crista  galli,  the  fossil  cocks- 
comb oyster,  appears  to  be  of  this  same  species.  O.Jlabellula,  Lam.  is 
oblong,  cuneiform,  slightly  bent,  with  long  rough  plicse :  the  upper  valves 
flat.  This  shell  much  resembles  Chama  plicata  altera^  Brand,  and  there 
also  exists  a  Considerable  agreement  in  the  hinge ;  for,  oh  a  superficial 
view,  the  hinge  of  this  shell  would  be  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  Chama : 
the  cartilage  pit  is  very  oblique  and  deeply  sunk,  giving  much  of  the 
appearance  of  the  receptacle  of  the  oblique  tooth  of  the  Chama. 

The  shells  of  the  second  subdivision  have  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  leaf  Such  is  the  fossil  oyster  from  France,  Plate  XV.  Fig.  4,  in  which 
the  shell,  although  now  perfect  stone,  retains  its  original  sur&ce  and 
shelly  lustre.  This  species,  O.frons  vei  folium  is  known  to  the  continental 
oryctologists  as  Lafeuille  de  laurier.  ' 

Plate  XV.  Fig.  2,  is  a  beautiful  and  rare  French  fossil  of  this  sub- 
division, they  being  hardly  ever  found  in  so  perfect  a  state.  This  shell 
is  also  known  as  a  Crete  du  Coque,  or  crista  galli ;  and  it  must,  perhaps, 
be  admitted,  that  this  appellation  applies  better^  to  its  form  than  to  that 
of  any  of  the  preceding  shells.  This  specimen  enables  us  to  form  a  trtle 
rlotion  of  the  shape  of  the  shell,  which  has  not  yet  been  correctly  shown. 
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LETTER  XV. 


VULSELLA MALLEUS AVICULA PEKNA CRENATULA 

■ 

PLACUNA...,.UARPAX.....PECTEN LIMA PEDUM PANDORA 

CORBULA.....ANOMIA Cli  ANIA...^.T£R£BRATULA CALCEOLA 

llYAL;2EA.....ORBICULA SINGULA. ....B  A  LAN  US TUBICINELLA.... 

OQjftaNULA AKAXIFA.. 

CXXXVIIL  Vukella.  A  free,  longitudinal,  iiearly  equivalved  shell^i 
wilh  a  flattish  callous  hinge,  without  teeth,  projecting  alike  on  each 
valve ;  and  a  ccoiical  rounded  pit  for  the  ligament,  terminating  in  a  very 
short  bent  beak. 

This  genus  is  formed  by  Lamarck  for  the  reception  oi*  Mya  vulsella^ 
linn.;  Vukella  lingulata.  Lam.  Rumph.  Musj^  Tab.  46,  Fig.  A.  It  is 
not,  I  belike,  known  IbssiL 

CXXXIX.  Malleus.  A  free  shell,  a  littie  gaping  near  the  beaks, 
fixing  itself  by  a  byssus,  and  having  its  valves  of  the  same  size.  The 
hii^  without  a  tooth,  rather  projecting,  and  supplied  with  a  pit  for  the 
cartilageir  placed  obliquely  on  the  edge*  of  each  valve,  and  separated  by 
the  opening  which  gives  a  passage  for  the  byssus. 

I  am  not  certain  of  this  shell  having  been  found  fossil,  although,  I  think, 
I  Have  seen  impressions  of  it  in  lime-stone. 

CXL.  Avicula.  A  free  shell,  a  little  gaping  near  the  beaks,  fixing  itself 
by  a  byssus,  and  having  its  valves  of  unequal  size ;  the  hinge  without  a 
tooth,  and  rather  callous.  The  cartilaginal  pit  oblong,  marginal,  and 
parallel  to  the  edge  by  which  it  is  sustained. 


This  genus  receWes  Mf/fihis  fiinindo,  Linn,  of  which  1  fto  not  know  of 
any  having  been  found  iom\. 

CXLI.  Pana.  A  flat  irregular  bivalve;  the  hinge  formed  of  many 
parallel  linear  teeth,  riot  articulating,  arranged  on  a  transverse  straight 
line. 

In  this  genus,  formed  by  Brngiiiere,  are  placed  Osirea  perntt,  O.  isogmia, 
O.  ephippiumy  0.  picta,  and  0.  iegnmai,  I, inn.  Here  are  likewise  placed, 
by  Bniguiere,  two  fossil  shells  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Not  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  in  which  those  fossil 
shells  are  delineated,  Berl.  Naturf.  No.  \\.  Tub.  9,  Fig.  9,  lam  nnabie 
to  judge  how  far  they  agree  with  the  following  shell,  which  appears  to 
belong  to  this  genus.  This  shell  is  figured  by  M.  Walch,  Tomi  ir. 
PL  v>.  V.  The  substance  of  the  shell,  which  is  very  thick,  is  formed  of 
innumerable  thin  plates,  which  are  exceedingly  brittle,  but  still  possess- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  the  orfginal  colour  and  brilliancy  of  the 
nacre.  The  hinge,  which  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  shell  itself)  is  flat,  and 
formed  by  numerous  lonaitudinal  and  parallel  grooves. 

This  shell  was  fii-st  found  on  the  mountain  Del  Sappo,  near  Bologna, 
by  Monti ;  and,  since  tlien,  a  stratum  of  similar  shells  has  been  found  in 
the  mountain  Audona,  in  Piedmont,  by  M.  Allion.  A  representation 
oftliis  fossil  is  given  Plate  XV.  Fig.  8,  from  a  specimen  which  I  obtained 
from  Mr.  Strange's  collection.  From  a  more  perfect  shell,  which  was 
in  the  Leverian  Museum,  I  conclude  that  the  valve  in  this  fbssi!  has  lost 
about  half  its  length. 

Lamarck,  who,  we  have  seen,  has  followed  Bruguiere  in  separating 
several  new  genera  irom  the  genus  Osfiea  of  Linnaeus,  has  added  the 
following  new  genus,  formed  iix>m  recent  sliel Is  lately  discovered  in  the 
Ked  Sea  and  in  the  Antilles. 

CXLII,  CrcTiatula,  An  irregularly- formed  flat  bivalve ;  closed,  not 
giving  passage  to  any  by.ssus;  the  hinge  linear,  excavated  and  crenulated 
by  a  row  of  small  pits,  which  receive  the  ligament. 


\ 
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III  the  preceding  genus,  Perna,  of  Bruguiere,  to  which  this  genus 
approaches  the  nearest,  the  hinge  is  also  linear ;  but  it  is  formed  of  long 
parallel  grooves,  which  receive  the  ligament,  and  which  have  between 
them  parallel  linear  teeth,  which  shut  against  each  other.  But  in  Cre- 
7iatula,  the  hinge  shows  a  row  of  roundish  or  oval  pits,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  appear  as  if  crenulated;  and  there  are  no  linear  teeth  in  the 
interstices. 

Lamarck  is  acquainted  with  only  two  species  of  this  genus :  C.  avieularis^ 
brought  from  the  Antilles  by  Captain  Baudin  ;  and  C  mytiloides,  which 
is  formed  much  like  a  mytilus,  aod  which  was  found  in  the  Red  Sea.  OstrM 
pictGy  Gmelin,  he  conceives,  may  perhaps  be  a  variety  of  this  last  sheiL 

There  are  very  few  among  the  fossil  shells  of  this,  or  of  any  other  coun- 
try, which,'  at  first  sights  are  more  dissimilar  from  any  of  the  recent 
shells,  than  the  iomX  represented  Plate  XV/  Fig.  5.  This  fossil  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Strange,  from  Mr.  Joshua  Piatt,  of  Oxford,  who  de- 
scribed it  on  an  accompanying  ticket — **  Impression  of  an  oyster,  with 
an  indented  cardo,  out  of  a  large  nodule  on  the  top  of  Shotover  HilL" 

By  some  it  has  been  considered  as  an  Ostracite,  by  others  as  a  Pemite ; 
but  neither,  by  its  general  form,  nor  by  any  of  its  characters,  could  its 
proper  place  be  determined.  The  hinge  had  often  been  the  subject  of 
my  examination ;  l^Mt  the  result  was  never  any  thing  more,  than  that  it 
difier^d  very  materially  from  that  of  any  genus  with  which  I  wasac- 
quaintedf  The  only  information  which  any  author  yielded  me  respect- 
ing it,  was  a  very  correct  figure  of  a  similar  cast,  by  Lister,  among  the 
fossil  shells  of  that,  author,  and  marked  as  English,  Hist.  Conch.  Tab.  477, 
Fig.SA.b. 

A  comparison  of  the  hinge  of  this  fossil  with  that  which  characterizes 
this  genus,  immediately  evinced  their  perfect  agreement ;  and  showed 
that  two  species  are  to  be  found,  in  very  distant  parts  of  the  worlds  of 
the  same  genus  with  this  fossil,  nothing  analagous  to  which  had  been  till 
now  discovered. 
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I  have  very  lately  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  another  fossil  of  this 
species :  it  very  nearly  resembles,  in  its  form,  the  fossil  which  is  here 
figured ;  but  is  rather  larger,  and  is  invested  with  its  shell. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Goodhall,  of  the  East^India  House,  whose  kind  assistance 
I  have  ha&  repeated  occasion  to  acknowledge,  favoured  me  with  the 
valve  of  a  small  shell,  which  he  picked  up  in  a  marle-pit  near  Shefibrdj^ 
in  Bedfordshire.  The  upper  and  under  side  of;  this  valve  is  represented 
Plate  XV.  Fig.  6  and  7.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  this  genijHs^  and  apparently; 
a  different  species  from  the  fossil,  or  from  either  of  the  recent  shells. 

GXLIII.  Placuntti  An  irregular,  free,  flat  bivalve:  the  internal 
hinge  formed  by. two  diverging  ridges,  in  the  form  of  a,  V,  and. serving: 
for  the  attachment  of  the  ligament.  . 

The  shells  of  this  genus  were  placed. by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Anomia, 
firom  the  shells  of  which  they  differ  in  almost  every  respect.  They  are 
generally  flat  and  rounded,  or  nearly  quadrangular,  thin,  firagile,  demi- 
transparent,  and  shining.  The  superior  valve  is  larger  and  more  tHfoid 
than  the  inferior.  The  shells  described  by  Linnaeus^  .which  may  j^ 
placed  under  this  genus,  are  Anomia  placenta  aad  A.  sella.;  but  Brugiden^- 
has  figured  six  species.  1  am  not  acquainted  with  any  British  :fo6$phof 
this  genus. 

CXLIV.   Harpax.    An  adherent,  oblong,  and  somewhatririatigu^t: 
inequivalved  shell ;  the  hinge  formed  by  two  long,  diverging^  ,pr6n<ilat)a4 
teeth  in  one  valve,  and.  four  in  the  opposite,  disposed  i0  the  fbcm  of  a  V: 
the  upper  valve  armed  with  pointed  hooks :  one  mark  of  attachment 

The  only  shells  of  this  genus  that  I  have  seen,  I  foupd  abouit  three 
feet  belo^v  the  surface  at. Leonard  Stanley,  in  GloMcc^t^rshire.  Th/ese 
shells  are  of  an  oblong,  and  somewhat  of  a  tiiangular  form. .  The:<»ie, 
valve,  which  is  convex,  is  rugously  plicated,  and  divided  by  slight,  trans- 
verse, curved  ridges;  .and  th^  other,  which  is  flat  and  thicker,  is  beset 
with  long  pointed,  and  hooked  processes,  lying  longitudinally  in  tt^ans-* 
verse  rows.  The .  hinge  is  formed  by  two  long  projecting  teeth,  trans- 
versely crenulated  on  both  sides,  and  diverging  in  the  form  of  a  V,  on. 


the  flat  valve ;  md  by  four  dWerging  raised  teeth  on  the  ccmvex  valve ; 
the 'lattel*  being  so>  disposed,  and  so  crenulated  on  their  inner  surfeces^ 
as  exactly  to  receive,  as  in  the  Trigoma,  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  valve. 
'^^Awafe  ef  the  dfetngerof  unAecessarily  multiplying  genera^,  I  was  at 

_     • 

fitBt  disposed  to  e^sider  l^s  sheU  as  a  species  of  Trigonia  ?  from  this, 
iMiwever,  1  was  preclndied,  en  discovering  that,  unlike  the  sheUs  of  that 
genus,  these  were  adherent— ^a  differences  undoubtedly,  sufficient  to  prc^ 
v^nt  their  being  dfepoted  unddf  the  same  genus. 

FlsMe  Xllr  F^.  14,  pepresentfr  the  internal  surfece  ef  the  flat  valve  ;^ 
And  Fig.  i^/  a  Hmgnified  view>  of  its  hinge*teeth.  Fig.  Id  is  the  internal 
$liirfa^  c^the*  eonvex  va)f«,  and  Fig.  17  a^  magnified  view  of  its^hiogeN 
teeth.  Fig.  18  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  outside  of  the  flat  valv^  sheiwing^ 
those  stroiig  boohed^  instrument^  from  which  it  has  been  presumed  to 
^ve  &  name  te  dbe  genus.  One  specimen  of  the  upper  valve  of  this 
shel^ttianifests  a  very  considerRble  degvee  of  lustre. 

Peeterii     A  regular,  eared,  inequivalved  bivalve,  with  QootiK 
beaks^*    The  hinge^ toothless,  the  pit  tr^nal,  receiving  the  inters 
iMt^fJgtaieiit.    Ofte  niAJseulbr  impresinon. 

i^^O^thoi^  which  are  in  my>  celkction,  I  mueb  regret  tiie  being  totalljr 
uninformed  of  the  locality  of  most  of  them.  This  I  particularly  regret 
boing^  the- case  with  a  specimen  which  has^  been  in>bedded  in  a  hard 
ili^^bh  li'me^stoBe;  and  which  is  in  every  respect  analagous  with  P.jaco^ 
bens,  jLhh^^nehi  1^5^  f.'f,  166i /.  3i  bavingv  cm  the  lower  valve,  fbucw 
teen^  angulatecl  rays,  longftudinally  striated :  the  eulci<  transvensely  stii« 
ittedr  theuppehvfeilve  having*  the  rays  rounded  and  striated  tran9vefsely. 
f^m  is  it  aliao  with  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  P.  raiula  and  P.  pormSf^ 
dilfering  in  nd  respect  fbem  O.  radak'snA  O.vmia^  iimi^  except  in  each 
beitig^of  ac  sma}l  si2e. 

Lamarck  partioularisies  three  species  fbuiid  in  the  neigiibounhood  q9 
Pbrtst  P.  fdibeius,  P4  infumaius,  P.  sfuamula.  in  the*  Narwieh,  cliff  are 
speeimens  fbuad,  which  I  think  are  referable  to  the  twe-  former  of  these 
species. 
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A  very  beautiful  Pecten  is  jfbund  in  the  green  sand  of  Wiltshire,  of 
which  a  very  correct  representation  i^  given  by  Lister,  Conch.  Tab.  470, 
Fig.  28. 

It  is  an  equivalvedi  slightly  orbicular  shell,  both  valves  being  rounded : 
it  is  ornamented  with  about  seventy-two  roundish  radii,  which  are  muri^ 
cated  with  tubular  squamse :  twenty-four  larger  radii,  having  two  of 
more  smaller  radii  disposed  on  each  side.  In  some  specimens,  and  pat^ 
ticularly  in  the  superior  part  of  the  shell,  the  intervening  smaller  radii 
are  more  numerous.  The  ears  are  marked  witli  oblique,  curved  rugae. 
The  beauty  of  this  fossil,  derived  from  the  richness  of  its  oMamentfed 
surface,  is  not  all  that  renders  it  interesting :  the  sabstatice  of  which  it  'iA 
formed  cannot  fail  to  eULcite  a  considerable  degree  of  admiration.  It  is 
completely  stlicious,  and  even  in  some  parts  transparent ;  and  yet  thti 
minutest  parts  of  its  markings  do  not  appear  to  have  suflfered  any  altera- 
tion in  their  form  from  this  change. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fossils  of  this  genus,  which  I  pos&e^,  is  the 
greater  part  of  a  fragment  of  an  upper  valve,  with  angnlated  ribs,  ttSi- 
bedded  on  chert;  and  which,  although  so  changed  as  to  be  dow  highly 
silicious,  still  retains  a  considerable  portion  of  its  (Higinal  colour. 

A  singular  Pecten  is  found  near  to  ^hame,  in  Oxfordshire,  imbedded, 
as  I  have  been  kindly  informed  by  Mr.  Lupton,  of  Thame,  in  a  green 
silicious  sand,  resting  on  an  indurated  clay,  at  nearly  sixteen  feet  from 
the  surfece.  This  is  an  aoriculated  shell,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  circular :  both  valves  are  marked  with  regular,  transverse, 
concentric,  imbricating  ridg^,  and  both  convex ;  but  the  upper  one  less 
so  than  the  loieer.  A  Pecten,  of  half  the  iizfe  of  the  preceding,  with 
much  stronger  concentric  ridges,  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Ronca. 

In  Gloucesterslrire  is  frequently  found  a  Pecten,  whicH  ift  many  spe- 
cimens, has  aiktained  a  considerable  size,  %i%  or  seven  inches  in  diameter.. 
These  shells,  at  least  the  specimens  which  I  possess,  have  twenty-four 
nearly  smooth  roundish  radii,  with  very  faint  trans^^rse  lines  of  growth 
running  over  them  and  the  intervening  sulci.     The  e»rs  appear  to  be 
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marked  with  very  fine  and  light  longitudinal  striae.  In  the  specimen 
before  me,  both  valves  are  alike  gibbous :  the  shell  13  consequently  equi* 
valved,  and  therefore  seems  to  point  out  the  necessity  either  of  altering 
the  terms  in  the  definition  of  this  genus,  or  of  forming  another  genus,  to 
comprize  those  shells  which,  possessing  tlie  other  characters  of  Pectens, 
are  not  formed  of  unequal  valves.  There  is  no  separation  at  the  hinge, 
nor  at  the  sides  of  this  shell,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  following  genus. 

CXLVL,  Lima.  A  longitudinal,  nearly  equivalved,  eared  bivalve, 
with  the  b^ks  separated  by  a  cavity.  The  hinge  toothless.  The  hinge- 
pit,  which  receives  the  liganfient,  partly  internal  and  partly  external. 

These  shells  are  removed  from  the  preceding  genus,  or  rather  from 
that  of  Ostrea,  by  Lamarck,  who  considers  their  separation  authorized 
by  the  similarity  between  each  valve,  and  by  the  ligament  being  in  a 
great  part  external.  Ostrea  lima,  Linn,  is  referred  by  him  to  this  genus, 
as  L.  squamosa.  Hither  he  also  refers  Ostrea  bullata,  and  five  other  sup- 
posed Oslrcit,  figured  by  Chemnitz,  Tom.  vii.  Fig.  649,  650,^652,  653, 
654.  He  also  describes  five  fossil  species  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris :  L.  spathulata,  L.  bulloides,  L.  obliqua,  L.  dilatata,  L.  fragilis. 

I  find,  among  my  fossils,  none  which  I  can  positively  assign  to  this 
genus.  Those  which,  I  think,  may  be  referred  hither,  are  silicious  spe- 
cimens fi"om  Wiltshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tilsbury,  which  are 
injured  in  their  lower  sicje,  and  consequently  do  not  show  the  hinge. 

CXLVIl.  Pedum.  An  eared,  inequivalved  bivalve,  gaping  at  the 
lower  valve,  and  having  its  beaks  separated;  the»liinge  toothless,  the 
ligament  exterior,  and  fixed  in  a  long  and  narrow  groove ;  the  inferior 
valve  notched. 

Of  the  shell  for  which  this  genus  was  formed  by  Bruguiere,  and  which 
has  been  figured  by  Favanne,  Tab.  80,  Fig.  k.  ;  by  Chemnitz,  T.  8, 
Tab.  72,  Fig.  669  ^nd  670,  and  by  Bosc.  P.  x.  Fig.  3  and  4,  but  little 
is  known.     This  shell  has  not,  I  believe,  been  found  fossil. 

CXLVni.    Pandora.     A  regular,  inequivalved,  and  inequilateral  bi- 
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valve,  with  two  oblong,  unequal,  and'  diverging  hinge  teeth,  in  the  supe- 
rior valve,  and  two  oblong  conrespondkig  pits  i»  the  other  valve;  the 
cartilage  interior,  and  two  nw^scwfar  iaifyreseions. 

This  shell'  is  thin,  and  semi-transp»pent,  the  dfersal  sutwre  straight,  pro- 
longing  afK*  widening  itself  at  one  end;  One  vah^e  i^coiiv^^f,  mid  the 
other  flat.  The  inequality  of  the  valves  separates  th*^  ^B  ftom^tho 
TeHens,  Telihiit  znequivetvh,  Linn,  is  referred  tto  this  genus,  n^f  ^hich 
BO  fossil  shell  has  been  menttooed.  •  ;  :    .  »  1^         ;  *^ 

CXLIX.  Corhula.  A  sttbtransverse,  ineqoil^^rali  inequirdved  lii- 
valve,  with  rather  prominent  and  ineurvated  beak$ :  *  sm^li^  cotiical  re^ 
curved  hingfe-tooth  in  each  valve;  the  cartilage  internal:  twia  latievfll 
impressions. 

This  is  exceedingly  distinct  from  every  knoi^n^  genMt  The  beaks  of 
these  shells  are  particularly  tumid  and  curvedf  inwapd8>  and  0ne  of  their 
sides  is  much  more  lengthened  and  thin  thwi  the  other.  Lama«»ek  pefers 
tjie  shells  Vok  x.  Tab.  172,  No.  1668  to  1671,  in  ChemaitzT^  work,  M 
this  gemis.  He  also  describes  eight  fossil^  speeies  im^nd  in  the  eipmKMls 
of  I^ris:  C.  gailica,  C  rugosa,  C.  striata,  C  at^SMa,  C.  onattM,  C.  argew- 
tea,  and  C  cancel  lata. 

C.  gallica  h  the  largest  of  these,  and  that  in  which  the  ebafa^Cni»  <if 
the  genus  are  moht  decidedly  shown :  it  is  generally  abodt  an*  inch  aad  a 
half  wide.  M.  Lamarck  observes,  of  this  sheH,  thai  it  i»  transverse, 
oval,  tumid,  and  very  singular,  from  the  lower  valve  being  smooth,  and 
having  its  hrnge-tooth  originate  beneath  the  edge,  and  curve  up  towards 
the  beak;  whilst,  in  the  upper  valve^  longitudinal  striae  are  evident, 
and  the  tooth  proceeds  from  the  edge  of  the  valve,  is  compressed,  and 
stands  up  perpendicular.  It  is  not,  however,  certain  whether  these  may 
not  be  valves  of  distinct  species,  since  they  have  always  been  found  sep«»- 
rated. 

Plate  XVL  Fig.  2,  represents  the  inside  of  the  smooth  vWve  ofCgai- 
Ika,  m  which  may  be  perceived  the  hinge-todCh,  approximating  to  the 
beak. 

VOL.   III.  QG 
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In  the  DeyonAkte  whetstoQ^-pite,  a  shell  is  foiind,  measuriDg  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  width ;  and  which,  I  suspect,  from  the  particular 
oblique  turn  of  its  beak,  and  from  so  much  of  the-  hinge  as  I  have  been 
able  to  expose,  belqngi^ito  this  genus.  This  shell,  is  very  unequal  sided 
and  the  upper  part  of  its  produced  side  has  been  set  with  minute  spines, 
regukrJy  disposed. 

•  Ch.  jinomia^i  At)  irregular  9he)],  with  unequal  valves;  the  inferior 
valve  pierced  or  notched  at  its  beak,  which  is  sometimes  closed  by  a  little 
operculum, :  or  third  valve,  attached  tp  a  cartilage  passing  out  of  the  hole 
or  notch,  and  lerving  to  fix  the;  aqimal  on  other  bodies.  The  hinge 
without  teeth.       .^  .  i    ,  > 

With  the  shelb  of  the  genus  Anomia,  as  formed  by  Linnaeus,  Bru* 
guiere  and  Lamarek  have  .conipQsed  sax  genera :  Anomia,  Placuna,  Cra- 
nuft  Terebratuldf  Calceoia,  and  Hyalaa. 

The  shells  of  the  present  genus  differ  firom  others  chiefly  in  possessing 
a  v^ve  or  operculumi  with  which  the  animal  fixes  itself  to  adjacent 
l)odUes.  This  circumstance,  it  is  to  be  observed,  can  only  be  ascertained 
in  the  recent  shell ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  called  into  aid,  when  com- 
paring the  fossil  shells  of  thb  genus  with  those  of  Terebratula ;  since,  each 
having  an  opening  in  the  under  valve,  there  exists  no  particular  dif- 
jference  in  that  state ;  excepting,  that  the  shells  of  the  genus  Anomia  are 
more  rude  and  irregular  than  those  of  Terebratula.  I  am  therefore  unable 
to  point  out  any  fossil  shell  which^shows  any  proof  of  having  possessed 
the  characteristic  valve  or  operculum  of  this  genus.  Anomia  ephippium, 
Linn.  Ldt.  Conch.  Tab.  204^  /.  38,   is  instanced  as  a  species  of  this 

f«nus. 

CLL  Crmtia,  A  r^^lar  inequivalved  bivalve :  the  lower  valve  flat 
ifld  nearly  rounds  and  pierced  in  its  inner  fece  with  three  unequal  and 
Mili/|ye  lioleH;  the  upper  very  convex,  furnished  interiorly  with  two 
pfijmiiittn;  cmUoiities* 

^hmrn  nholU  had  been  ranged  among  the  Anomiae,  and  formed  the 
4mmia  ^raniokirit^  Linn. ;  but  Bruguiere  and  Lamarck  considered  the 
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three  holes  in  the  lower  valve  as  sufficient  to  demand  for  them  a  distinct 
genus.  Bruguiere  has  made  out  four  species,  three  of  which  are  fossil. 
Being  unacquainted  with  these  fossils,  I  have,  for  their  illustration,  copied 
the  representation  of  the  lower  valve  of  C.  personaia.  Lam.  Anomia  n-^nio- 
laris,  Linn.  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  3,  from  Plate  vii.  of  Hist.  Nat.  dts  Cor/uiUcs, 
par  Bosc. 

CLIJ.  Terebraiula.  A  regular  shell,  fixed  by  a  cartilage  or  short 
tube,  and  composed  of  two  unequal  valves,  the  lai^est  of  which  has  its 
beak  produced  and  pierced  with  a  hole,  through  which  the  cartilage 
passes.     The  hinge  with  two  teeth. 

After  having  abstracted  from  the  Linntean  genus  Anomia,  the  shells 
forming  the  genera  Anomia,  Crania,  Catceola,  and  Hyalcea,  it  was  intended, 
by  Lamarck,  to  place  under  the  present  genus  Terebratuta,  the  remainder 
of  those  shells  which  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  Anomiae.  Bnt  con- 
siderable difficulty  will  be  still  found  to  exist,  as  to  the  claMiilication  of 
these  shells.  Mr.  Martin,  whose  accuracy  and  judgment,  displayed  in 
the  division  of  the  shells  of  this  genus,  might  alone  suffice  to  rend^p  his 
work  highly  valuable,  and  to  make  every  lover  of  science  regret  trift  loss, 
has  shown  that,  among  these  shells,  there  exist  much  gi'eater  differences 
than  Lamarck  is  apprized  of  He  found  it  necessary,  on  this  account, 
to  arrange  them  in  the  four  following  fiimiUes; — 1.  Imperforated,  with 
one  valve  flat,  and  with  a  straight,  extended,  and  narrow  hinge.  >  2.  Per- 
forated, both  valves  convex ;  the  hinge  straight  and  patulous,  with  a 
-large  trigonal  foramen  between  the  beaks:  these  are  subdivided  into 
those  with  a  long  or  a  short  hinge.  3.  Perforated,  both  valves  convex ; 
the  beak  of  the  larger  valve  incumbent,  with  a  very  small  trigone  or 
oblong  foramen  :  the  iiinge  close  and  curved.  4.  Periorated,  both  v^es 
convex,  the  beak  of  the  larger  valve  pierced  by  a  tubular  opening;  the 
hinge  close  an<l  curved. 

It  is  evident,  that,  of  these  four  families,  the  shells  of  the  two  last  only 
can  be  placed,  in  strictness,  under  this  genus-^the  imperforated,  and 
those  with  a  large  trigonal  foramen  between  the  beake,  cannot  be  made 
to  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  genus  Tcrebnttida.     The  consi- 
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dcaratioii  of  the  two  first  of  these  finnilieg  we  shall  therefore  defer,  ibr  a 
Jittkv  'and  fw  the  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  the 
TeoDobratidae  only. 

In  the  dbells  of  this  genus,  a  peculiar  cartilaginous  and  bony  con- 
^iRtnation  exists,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  animal,  and  .wfaidi 
fully  warrants  their  separation  from  Crania^  Calceola,  &c. :  only  slight 
remains  of  this  structure  can  sometimes  be  traced  in  the  fossil  shells;  >but 
in  the  Mcent  shells  it  may  be  seen  very  distinctly.^  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  7, 
k  a  repiesetitation  of  this  part  in  a;  recoit  shell  of  this  genus,  bearing  ;the 
general  form  of  A.  lacumsa.  It  is  heie  seen  to  arise  firom  four  points  of 
4be  smaller  shelly  two  just  undw  the  hinge,  and  two  near  to  its  centre : 
these,  hiaving  umtied  by  a  transverse  process,  again  divide,  branch  up- 
^i¥lu!^  then  turn  back,  and  t^mdnate  in  a  narrow,  transverse,  and  some- 
what circular  baflfd.^  In  the  longer  and  more  oval  formed  species,  having 
the  general  figure  of  ^.  terebratuloj  Linn,  this  part  is  of  a  somewhat  simUar 
shape,  but  is  mudi  smaller,  audi  more  delicate,  as  is  represented  Fig.  6. 

DAf/mofe  particularly  examining  this  part^  at  will  be  found  still  to  pMs- 
J6fl8  mkie  degree  of  elasticibp^ ;  which  must,  of  course,  have  existed  in  a 
:greateiJidegree  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  But  it  is  obvious  that  nei- 
ther this  peculiar  construction,  nor  this  elastic  state  of  these  parts,  could 
have  t)een  aecessbry,  mei^ely  for  the  attachment  of  the  animal ;  and, 
with  the  few  opportonities  fwhich  we  possess,  of  examining  into  the  ha^ 
bits  and  econoipy  lof  this  animal,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  was 
the  real  office  in  which  4ts  powers  were  employed.  Conjecture  may, 
however^  be  somewhat  aided,  hy  attending  to  the  directions  in  which 
this  spring  is  calculated  to  act.  If  its  termination  be  drawn  perpendi- 
cdkarly  upwards,  as  with  the  opening  of  the  shell,  it  would,  when  left 
to  itself  springs  downwards ;  and  again,  if  drawn  horizontally  towards 
the  beak  of  the  shell,  it  would  gently  spring  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Hence  it  may  be  supposed,  that  if,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  other 
ahells,  the  animal  employed  some  muscular  action  in  opening  the  shell, 
'mk  this  ceasingr  this  apparatus  would  immediately  assist  in  bringing  the 
valves  together :  and  if  the  animal  were  attached  to  any  substance  by  one 
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end  of  its  cartilage,  which  runs  through  the  beak  of  the  shell,  whilst  the 
other  end  might  be  connected  swkh  this  apparatus,  the  resiliency  would 
he  increased,  and  the  danger  'lessened  of  the  cartilage,  or  of  the  animal 
itself  being  injured  by  those  shocks  which  4t  might  receive  whilst  thus 
siispended. 

The  following  are  species  of  this  genus  which  are  not,  I  believe,  gene- 
rally known. 

Terebrtttulites  coarctattis.  A  nearly  heptagonal  shell,  set  with  beaded 
longitudinal  ridges :  the  larger  valve  sulcated,  with  its  sides  appearing  as 
if  pinched  together,  aad  terminating  at  the  *beak  with  a  large  foramen ; 
*^he  hinge  small,  close,  and  curved  |  'and  the  smaller  'Valve  convex. 
iMateXVl  Fig.  5. 
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T.  triqvetrus.  A  tiiree-cornered  shell :  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides 
compressed;  the  superior  margm  more  rounded,  but  dented  in  the  mid- 
dle: both  valves  convex,  and  terminating  in  si  point/  with  a  close  and 
curved  hinge;  the  large  valve  having -a  narrow  groove,  commencing  in 
nearly  the  centre,  and  extending  to  an  umbilical-formed  depression  in 
its  lower  part,  just  before  die.beek  turns,  and  'finishes  with  a  round 
foramen. 

Two  different  specimens,  both  appearing  to  belong  to  this  species,  are 
figured  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  4  and  8.  In  the^fermer,  a  stoall  .portion  of  the 
shell  still  adheres  on  the  lower  part  of  the  larger  valVe,  which  is  here 
shown  uppermost;  but  the  latter  speicimen,  vt*hich  is  here  shown  with 
the  smaller  iralve  uppermost,  has  none  of  the  shdl  remaining.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  fossils  is  a  very  fine  close-grained  lim^-stone.  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  the  habitats  of  these,  or  of  the  former  fossil. 

The  casts  of  some  species  of  Terebratuhe  are  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary form,  and  obtained  a  con^derable  degree  of  attention  from  the 
^ariy  oryctologists.  It  appears  that  these  caits  were  first  noticed  by  PJiny 
{Lib.  xxxvii.  Cap.  57),  who  describes  certain  stones,  some  of  which  were 
white  and  others  brown;  the  former  bearing,  in  their  figures,  some 
resemblance  to  the  male,  and  the  latter  to  the  female,  parts  of  gene- 
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ration.  These  bodies  were  next  noticed  by  Agricola,  De  Nat.  Fossil. 
Cap.  XI.  as  having  been  found  whilst  digging  near  the  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  in  Treves.  After  various  opinions  had  been  offered  respecting 
the  origin  and  nature  of  these  bodies,  Wolfart,  Jlislor.  ^atur.  JJass. 
infer,  p.  30,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  latter  of  these  fossils  were 
the  casts  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  marine  shell.  This  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, ibr  a  time,  opposed  by  Henckell,  who  even  doubted  of  their  ani- 
mal origin,  but  afterwards  very  candidly  acknowledged  the  force  of  Wol- 
fart's  arguments. 

These  curiously  formed  fossils  are  now  known  to  have  derived  their 
figure  from  the  internal  structure  of  shells  of  this  kind :  in  many  of  which 
I  perceive  a  peculiar  conformation  entering  tar  into  the  shell,  apparently 
adapted  to  support  the  termination  of  the  cartilage  which  the  animal 
extrudes,  and  which  structure  would  be  a  mould,  in  which  a  similar  body 
might  be  cast.  TI(e  beak  of  one  of  these  shells,  with  this  particular  struc- 
ture, is  shown  Plat^,,3CV;^.fj(g.,20. 


I  will  now  call  yqur  attention  to  those  shells  which  Mr.  Martin  found 
it  necessary  to  place  in  two  families  distinct  from  those  which  comprise 
the  shells  which  we  have  just  examined.  The  first  is  that  which  com- 
prises the  imperforated  shells,  with  one  valve  flat,  and  a  straight,  ex- 
tended, and  narrow  hinge. 

.  The  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  of  the  imperforate  shells,  is  Ano- 
mites  product  us,  of  Martin,  the  larger  gibbous  valve  of  which  is  lengthened 
out  in  a  cylindric  form,  and  longitudinally  striated;  the  strise  close,  equal, 
and,  toward:  the  margin,  dichotomous :  the  margin  itself  somewhat 
sinuous  and  irregular.  In  many  specimens,  the  upper  part,  particularly 
near  the  beak  and  hinge,  is  set  with  a  few  distant  tubercles;  the  beak 
small  and  pointed.  The  other  valve  is  small,  semicircular,  and  concave, 
clasped  or  surrounded  by  the  larger  valve,  and  longitudinally  and  some- 
times transversely  striated. 

Its  most  striking  characteristic  is,  the  lengthened  cylindric  form  of  the 
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convex  valve.  This  is  always  filled  with  lime-stone,  which  entirely 
conceals  from  observation  the  other  part  of  the  shell,  as  long  as  the  spe- 
cimen remains  whole.  With  the  slightest  blow  of  a  hammer,  howeyer, 
it  constantly  divides,  where  the  edge  of  the  smaller  valves  rests  against  the 
inside  of  the  elongated  cylindric  part  of  the  larger  valve,  generally  about  half 
an  inch  or  less  from  the  top  of  the  shell ;  Fig.  9,  a,  one  side  of  tiie  valve, 
before  hidden,  then  becomes  visible,  as  at  Fig.  10. 

Thus  far  is  the  description  of  Mr.  Martin ;  but  I  must  here  add,  that 
my  late  worthy  friend.  Dr.  Menish,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  this 
was  not  the  whole  historv  of  the  shell,  and  that  there  were  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  this  shell  was  a  multivalve.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the 
particular  specimen  on  which  the  Doctor  rested  chiefly  the  support  of 
his  opinion.  I  will  avail  myself,  however,  of  the  specimen  before  us,  to 
show  that  the  structure  of  this  shell  is  not  such  as  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed. In  a  bivalve,  we  have  one  cavity  for  the  habitation  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  but,  in  this  specimen,  there  appears  to  be  at  least  two :  one  between 
the  upper  valve.  Fig.  9,  and  the  lower  valve.  Fig.  10 ;  and  another  above, 
which  is  shown  by  the  fracture  at  Fig.  9,.c. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  contended,  that  I  may  have  been  led  into  a 
mistake  by  the  lower  valve  having  split ;  and  that  the  upper  half  remains 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  valve  at  a.  Fig.  9,  whilst  the  lower 
half  adheres  to  the  mass  Fig.  10,  at  b.  But  I  cannot  readily  admit  this 
to  be  the  case  here ;  since,  at  a,  the  incumbent  beak  of  the  upper 
valve  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  ajid  at  b  is  the  little  pit  in  the  lower  valve 
for  its  reception,  both  of  which  could  not  be  seen  if  the  valve  had  split 
It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  upper  valve  might  be  naturally  hollow ; 
but,  even  if  this  circumstance  be  admitted,  that  will,  I  hope,  be  allowed 
to  be  an  anomaly,  worthy  of  being  thus  shown.  Possessing  only  this 
specimen  of  fellow  valves  of  this  shell,  I  may  have  made  some  mistake, 
which  those  who  possess  more  illustrative  specimens  may  be  able  to 
correct. 
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It  becomes  here  necessary  to  notice  the  specimen  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  10; 
!aiK*e,  in  this  shell,  appear  to  be  traces  of  such  a  structure,  as  would 
serve  to  show,  that  the  animal,  in  a  multivalve  shell  of  this  kind,  might 
not  ha  without  the  means  of  supporting  a  temporary  connection,  at  leasts 
between  these  supposed  cavities. 

This  shell  ia  imperforate,  one  valve  convex  and  gibbous,  the  other 
concave.  The  circumference  is  rounded,  and  the  surface  of  each  raive 
marked  with  longitudinal  strice,  which  are  decussated  by  faint  transverse 
ones.  Tlie  beak  of  each  valve  is  small.  A  little  below  the  beak,  of  the 
concave  valve,  a  small,  but  apparently  deep  fissure,  commences,  which, 
in  one  of  the  two  specimens  which  I  possess,  extends  in  a  straight  line 
towards  the  margin,  through  nearlv  three  fourths,  and  in  the  other 
through  nearly  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  valve.  This  fis.-ure  has  the 
appearaoee  of  having  been  larger,  and  of  having  been  diminished  at 
each  end.  In  one  of  these  specimens,  the  margin  of  the  shell  is  eutir^ 
and  the  valves  are  so  exactly  closed,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  separation 
being  seen,  even  with  a  strong  magnifier.  In  the  other  the  margin  is 
broken,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  upper  valve  having 
been  produced. 

It  must  be  left  to  some  more  successful  investigator  to  pursue  this  In- 
cfuiry;  in  the  meanwhile,  the  conjecture  on  which  we  may  rest,  perhaps 
with  roost  propriety,  is,  that  this  structure  has  taken  place  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  passage  of  some  part  of  the  animal,  by  which  it  might  be 
enabled  to  attach  itself  to  other  bodies. 

The  shell,  whose  extraordinary  internal  structure  I  shall  now  call  your 
attention  to,  must  also,  1  believe,  he  placed  among  the  imperforate  shells, 
since  I  h«ve  been  unable  to  discover  any  aperture  in  the  beak  or  hinge 
of  any  oftlwjse  which  !  have  sacrificed  to  my  inquiries;  and  since,  indeed, 
in  the  specimen  Plate  XVI.  Fig. II ,  the  beaks  are  too  much  inverted 
to  have  admiUed  the  passage  of  any  tube  or  cartilage ;  and  I  am  almost 
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satisfied,  from  having  cleared  away  this  specimen  very  close  indeed  to 
the  beaks,  that  there  was  no  opening  in  the  hinge  between  them. 

The  fossil  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  13,  which  is  a  specimen  from  Mr.  For- 
ster's  collection,  first  excited  my  attention  to  the  peculiar  structure  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  a  tubular  body,  spirally  disposed,  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  curved  at  its  apex  ;  this,  being  lodged  in  the  remains  of 
a  shell,  in  the  angle  at  the  side,  where  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
united,  a  part  of  this  tube  going  off  from  the  base  towards  the  opening 
of  the  valves  at  their  upper  margin.  The  tube  itself  is  beautifully  frosted 
over  with  quailz  crystals,  and  the  matrix  in  which  it  is  imbedded  is 
chert.  From  two  or  three  casts,  and  from  several  impressions  in  the 
mass,  I  was  convinced  that  the  shell  in  which  this  body  was  inclosed 
was  of  the  Linnasm  genus  Anomia;  and,  reasoning  from  the  proportions 
of  that  part  of  the  shell  which  remained,  I  was  surprised  at  finding  that 
this  body  must  have  filled  nearly  one  half  of  the  shell. 

After  rubbing  down  and  breaking  many  different  shells  without  suc- 
cess, I  found  the  same  structure,  but  badly  shown,  in  two  shells,  one  of 
which  was  about  the  size  of  that  in  the  above  specimen.  At  length,  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  traces  of  it  in  a  larger  shell  of  the  same 
species ;  and,  by  breaking  away  a  considerable  part  of  the  smaller  valve, 
and  of  the  spathose  matter  contained  in  the  shell,  was  enabled  to  display 
it  as  shown  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  11.  VTith  respect  to  the  shell  itself,  like 
A.  striata  of  Martin,  it  has  a  hinge  straight,  extended  and  patulous,  valves 
convex,  semicircular,  and  longitudinally  striated  on  every  side.  In  the 
smaller  valve  is  a  convex  wave,  which  is  answered  by  a  scarcely  distin- 
guishable concave  one  in  the  larger  valve.  In  a  word,  were  it  possessed 
of  a  large  triangular  opening  between  the  beaks,  it  would  then  possess 
all  the  external  characters  of  that  species. 

The  structure  of  this  particular  part  seems  to  point  it  out  as  an  organ 
of  attachment,  and  perhaps  of  motion.  Supposing  this  to  have  been  a 
strongly  elastic  cartilaginal  tube,  and  that  the  animal  possessed  the  power 
of  uncoiling  and  extending  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  fix  its  end  to  some  firm 
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body,  at  its  utmost  length ;  it  would  then  be  only  to  leave  the  tube  to 
its  own  powers,  when,  by  its  elasticity,  it  would  coi?  up  to  its  original 
form,  and  drag  the  shell  to  the  point  to  which  it  was  attached.  I  could 
easily  devise  other  uses  for  this  part,  but  am  unwilling  to  wander  too  far 
into  the  regions  of  conjecture. 

I  mustjiere  observe,  that  as  this  curious  structure  filled  nearly  one 
4ialf  of  the  shell,  I  was  anxious  to  discover  whether  a  similar  structure 
existed  on  the  other  side ;  but  this  side  was  so  completely  filled  with  spar, 
that  after  having  very  much  injured  the  specimen,  the  fear  of  destroying 
it  entirely  made  me  desist ;  not,  however,  until  I  bad  found  very  great 
reason  for  believing  that  a  ^milar  body  did  not  exist  on  that  side, 
although  traces  of  some  kind  of  oi^;anization  might  here  be  discerned. 

By  viewing  the  long  patulous  hinge  of  the  shell  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  H, 
and  supposing  a  large  trigonal  aperture  to  exist  between  the  beaks, 
you  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  characters  of  that  femSy  of  shells  which 
Mr.  Martin  describes  as  being  perforated,  having  both  valves  convex, 
with  u  straight  open  hinge,  ^md  a  large  trigonal  foramen  between  the 
bnnki.  IJut  the  diflfereiit  species  of  these  ^Ib  difler  much  among  them 
wIvcH,  and  purticuhuply  in  the  depth  of  the  area  belonging  to  the  hinge. 

Tho  Nhf  11  rf  presented  Plate  XVI.  Fig-  17,  shows  this  area,  spread 
out  to  a  Hurpri^ing  extent-  This  shell  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Martin, 
in  lliti  IJnnmn  Trtmsactions,  Vol.  iv.  p.  4;  and,  smce  that,  in  Petri- 
flvatii  tifrMcnsiiU  Mute  46,  where  he  thus  describes  it :— ^  A  petrified 
••hull,  Thf^  orighml  an  Jmmm.  Perforate.  Valves  convex.  Hinge 
••rnilKhfc,  rxtf^ntltHK  imtukni^  triangular,  divided  down  the  middle  by 
M  Vfifv  lurn^^  per|>rndioular  funmen,  in  form  of  an  acute  isoceles.  ITie 
i^milwp  of  \\w  «ht  11  lonjjitmlinallY  Rirrowed.  The  furrows  strong,  aboot 
*^M  nr  :•(>.  v\\wiiv\\  by  a  tew  di5*ant  wrinkles,  marking,  apparently,  the 
growth  of  t  hi^  HhdK  Ad^i^  roumhiKl  sinus,  destitute  of  farrows,  in  the 
himi'l'  vrtlvo :  WM^wt^NHl  by  a  wiirt^x  wave  on  the  other  valve,  and  ter- 
ffiliiilliiMt  by  M  Mwmjr  t^urvwtuH^  at  the  nmrgin.  Perforated  valve,  pyra- 
fiillliil.  |iri  |ii»lHllOiil«ri  ufttdMttHy  taiicring  fn>m  the  margin  to  the  beak. 
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which  is  some^what  reflected  and  cuspidate ;  and  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
the  apex  or  smmnit  of  the  pyramid :  the  back,  or  that  part  of  the  valve 
proceeding  fron^  the  mai^ins,  rounded :  the  opposite  side  flat,  consisting 
of  the  hinge  and  foramen  described.  The  other  valve  semicircular, 
moderately  convex,  broad ;  its  beak  prominent,  pointed,  and  incurved 
over  the  base  of  the  fi>r«meu/* 

The  specioMeQ  represented  Plate  XVL  Fig.  17,  differs  from  that  figured, 
by  Mr.  Martii^  only  ia  the  beak  of  the  conic  valve  not  being  so  much 
reflected.  On  the  upper  part  of  this  figure  is  the  semicircular  valve, 
with  the  convex  wave  on  its  backf  ^9  terminating  forwards  in  the  pro- 
minent, pointed  beak,  incurved  over  the  base  of  the  foramen.  On  the 
lower  part  is  the  conic  valve,  which  has  on  its  back  part,  but  which  couki 
not  be  here  shown,  a  deep  rounded  sinus,  its  base  joining  the  base  of  the 
convex  wave  on  the  semicircular  valve  at  ^  and  terminating  in  a  point  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  meets  the  point  of  the  perpendicular  triangular 
foramen  at  6,  in  the  apex,  or  what  must  rather  be  considered  as  a  beak, 
though  not  S9  formed. 

This  ingenious,  naturalist  observed,  that  the  species  A.  subconkus  united 
this  s|>ecie$  with  the  more  common  straight-hinged  perforated  anomitte; 
but  added^  that  in  another  shell,  which  he  had  not  yet  named  or 
described,  the  hinge  is  still  less ;  and  the  beak  of  the  large  valve,  instead 
of  being  straight,  is  somewhat  incurved,  and  therefore  more  strictly 
imited  the  species.  As  Mr.  Martin's  collection  is  now  dispersed,  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  that  the  figure  of  this  shell  will  be  published ; 
it  is  therefore  with  pleasure  I  find  myself  able  to  give  a  representation 
of  a.  shell  which  seems  to  possess  ail  the  characters  of  that  of  which  he  haa 
spoken. 

This  shell,  Plate  XVL  Fig.  16,  is  of  a  roundish  trigonal  form,  with 
two  convex,  longitudinally-furrowed,  valves ;  the  furrows  being  rounded. 
'P^e  hinge  straight,  extended,  and  very  patulous,  with  4  large  triangular 
pit  or  foranoen,  between  the  beaks  of  the  two  valves.  The  beak  of  the 
large  valve,  at  the  point  of  the  forameor  «t  6,  unlike  that  (^  the  precede 
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ing  species,  is  a  little  incurved  and  beak-formed;  and  its  sinus,  com- 
mencing at  ihb  beak,  is  smooth  and  rounded,  like  that  Cuspidatm;  and 
joins  with  its  base,  at  the  back  part,  the  base  of  the  convex  wave  of  the 
upper>  or  smaller  valve,  at  a. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  the  term  foramen,  or  aperture,  does  not 
seem  applicable  to  the  triangular  cavity  in  either  of  these  shells;  it 
appearing  to  be  rather  a  deep  triangular  groove,  in  which  might  have 
been  fixed  a  strong  muscle  or  elastic  cartilage,  the  office  of  which  might 
have  been  to  have  drawn  open  the  valves.  This,  however,  is  only  con- 
jecture. I  shall  therefore  proceed,  acknowledging  that  I  have  dwelt 
longer  on  these  two  last  species,  from  the  expectation  that  it  might  lead 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  following  genus. 

CLIII.  Calceola.  A  regular  inequivalved  bivalve:  the  largest  valve 
being  in  the  shape  of  the  pointed  end  of  a  slipper,  and  the  small  one  flat 
and  semicircular.  The  hinge  with  a  central  tooth,  arid  four  rugous  pro- 
jections at  each  end. 

This  shell  is  very  thick,  and  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
back  of  the  large  valve  is  flat,  and  marked  with  transverse  linear  i^rise, 
which  are  continued  over  the  rounded  fore  part.  The  upper  valve  is 
striated  concentrically.  Plate  XV I.  Fig.  14,  represents  the  upper,  and 
Fig.  15,  the  lower  valve  of  this  shell. 

It  is  placed  by  Gmelin  at  the  end  of  the  genus  Anomia,  as  Ananda 
sandalium.  To  this  species,  the  only  one  which  is  known,  Lamarck  has 
given  the  name  of  C.  sandalina.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  by  M.  le  Baron  de  Hiipsch,  of  Cologne,  who  gave  a  particular 
description  of  it  in  a  tract  published  at  Francfbrt,  in  1768,  under  the  title 
of  Nauvelles  decouvertes  faites  dans  Vhistoire  naturelle  de  la  basse  Allemagne, 
des  petrifications  de,  quelques  animaux  testaccs  rares  et  peti  conrms,  8(c.  M.  Hiipsch 
kindly  distributed  these  fossils  among  the  more  intelligent  collectors^ 
who  were  thereby  enabled  to  form  their  respective  opinions  of  the^ 
extraordinary  bodies.  M.  Hiipsch  himself  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 'a 
fossil,  inequivalved,  bivalve  shell,  the  smaller  exactly  closing  up  the 
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cavity  of  the  other  valve :  he  also  pointed  out,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
back  part  of  the  larger  valve,  the  remains  of  a  hinge  formed  of  teeth  with 
corresponding  depressions,  with  an  anaiagous  surface  on  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  smaller  valve. 

M.  Guettard  was  of  opinion,  from  the  appearance  yielded  by  the 
inner  sur&ce  of  the  larger  valve,  that  it  had  proceeded  from  the  labours 
of  some  zoophyte.  M.  Walch  acknowledges  that  this  opinion  derived 
some  support  from  the  appearance  of  coralline  texture ;  since,  on  exa- 
mination with  a  glass,  of  the  two  specimens  possessed  by  him,  a  very 
fine  texture,  formed  by  intersecting  threads,  appeared,  and  which  was 
similar  to  that  which  is  seen  on  some  of  the  Maestricht  fossils,  but  which 
he  was  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was  accidental  or  not. 

This  very  curious  fossil  having  very  much  excited  my  attention,  I  was 
happy  in  obtaining  a  very  complete  specimen,  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
Mr.  Forster*s  collection,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  place  before  you  an 
accurate  representation  of  both  the  valves.  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  15,  is  the 
anterior  part  of  the  larger  valve,  in  which  the  superior  margin  and  the 
hinge  part  is  in  good  preservation :  at  a  is  a  magnified  representation  of 
the  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  of  this  valve. 

Plate  XL  Fig.  14,  is  the  internal  surface  of  the  flat  semicircular  valve. 
To  procure  a  display  of  the  structure  of  the  hinge,  in  this  valve,  was 
exceedingly  difficult;  but  by  the  alternate  employment  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  of  the  muriatic  acid,  this  view  of  it  was  obtained.  It  is  there 
seen,  that  in  this  hinge  there  are  three  parts  which  are  particularly 
observable :  a  long  beak-formed-  tooth,  in  the  centte  of  the  posterior 
margin,  answering  to  the  tooth  in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  other 
valve,  and  a  protuberance  at  eath  end,  formed  by  four  or  five  alternate 
ridges''and  furrows. 

The  lens  discovers  the  reteporean  appearance  on  the  internal  isuf^face 
of  the  large  valve  ;  a  part  of  which,  thus  magnified,  is  represented  at  b. 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  occurring  in  both  valves,  but  particularly 
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from  its  being  exactly  confined  to  the  internal  sur^e,  I  conceive  that  it 
belongs  to  the  original  structure  of  the  shell. 

On  c)ea,nng  the  larger  valve,  a  reddish  hue  became  very  evident*  and 
appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  the  original  colour  of  the  shell. 

When  the  straight  hinge  and  bo:!^4ike  form  of  this  shell  is  considered, 
some  resemblance  will  appear  between  it  and  the  fossils  which  we  have 
ji^  been  examining.  But  a  more  material  coincidence  is  discoverable 
in  the  3trong  resemblance  which  ei^ists  between  the  surface  of  the  back 
qf  the  IsM^ger  valve  and  that  of  the  larger  valve  of  the  preceding  fossil, 
]piate  XVlL  Figf  17,  both  surfaces  being  remarkably  smooth,  and  fi)rQi«d 
bjT  ^tre^iely  fine  tran3verse  striee. 

CLIV.  HyaUa.  A  regular,  inequivalved,  transparent  bivalve  shell, 
gaping'  beneatb  the  beal(«  tricuspidated  at  the  base. 

Thjs  shell  was  originally  described  by  Forskal,  and  named  by  him 
4^nQmia  tridentata^^  ^d  ^  such  admitted  by  Gmelin.  Lamarck  has  very 
properly  plaped  iit  in  a  distinct  genus.     It  is  not  known  in  a  fossil  state* 

CLV.  Orbicuslcu  A  very  small  orbicular,  flat  bivalve.  The  lower 
valvie  very  thin,  and  adherent  to  other  bodies.    The  hinge  unknown. 

This  shell,,  only  described  by  Muller,  and  named  by  him  Patella  am- 
mplot,  is  not  koown  a^  a  fossil. 

ClfVI.  Zingufa.  A  long  jflat  shell,  composed  of  two  valves,  nearly 
equal,  truncated  anteriorly ;  the  hinge  without  teeth :  the  base  or  beak 
of  the  valves  pointed,  and  united  to  a  tendinous  tub^,  serving  for  a  liga- 
qient  of  attachment. 

Linnaeus^  who  had  seen  but  one  valve  of  this  shell,  named  it  Patella 
uftguis.  Bruguiere  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  shell,  and  assigned  to  it 
this  genus.    It  ha^  not  been  yet  noticed  as  a  fossil. 

{a  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  shells 
foirmipg  the  two  following  genera,  Linnaeus  disposed  them  under  one 
genu^  wl\iiclii,  he  named  Lepas.    But  Bruguiere  and  Lamarck  have,  with 
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propriety^  agmi  separated  them,  and  placed  theib  under  two  distihct 
genera,  Balamus  and  Ansti/a,  agreeable  to  the  difierences  which  the  ferm 
iukI  structure  of  their  shells  seem  to  point  out. 

CLVn.  B&tanus.  A  conical  multivalve>  fixed  by  its  base,  and  com-' 
posed  of  six  articulated  valves ;  the  opening  being  ck)6ed  by  an  opei^- 
cuhm,  formed  of  four  valves. 

The  Balani  are  not  to  be  conskkred  among  thoM  fossilB  whieh  acrd 
frequently  Ibund.  Bayer  figures  a  Balanite  foumi  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nuremberg.  In  France,  agreeable  to  D*Argenville,  these  fossils  ara 
of  rare  occurrence ;  nat  do  1  believe  they  are  frecpientfly  feiind  iw  this 
country.  They  are  indeed  sometimes  found,  Very  small^  em,  the  Iht^ 
widi  fossil-shells ;  and  I  possess  one  of  these,  whidir »  ddlachedi  and  so 
small  as  to  be  really  a  proper  micnMCopic  object  M.  d'Aunone  parfii^ 
cularly  speaks  of  some  of  these  fossHs  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Basle,  and  McHiti  discovered  them  in  the  mountains  near  Bdogna^  Ta?^ 
gioni  ateo  describes  those  of  the  hills  of  Pisa ;  and^  M.  A^Hione  mentions 
several  specimens  found  in  Piedmont  In  the  hill»  of  Tusoatty  fihey^  ar* 
also  fomid,  in  very  considerable  number*;.  «ai  even  the  spedmens 
which  are  found  there  are  said  to  contain  more  specMs  tiian  liBfv«  yel 
been  observed  in  a  recent  state.  It  is  worthy  of  romaric,  ^t  okany  of 
the  Balanites  which  are  found  in  the  arenaceous  and  calcareous^ stitttA  of 
the  Tuscan  hills,  still  retain  a  considerable  part  of  their  coiioUr.  Thk 
specimens  wiiich  I  possess,  of  Ats  fosnl,  are  from'  Tuseany,  Piedtiibnt, 
and  Maryland ;  but  none  of  them  are  in  that  stale  of  preservation  ^i  will 
allow  of  ascertaining  precisely  their  specific  characters. 

Lamawit  appears  to  have  very  properly  separated^  Worn  the  genus 
Bulanus  those  shells  of  which  be  has  formed  fher  two  following  genenoy 
and  which' are  composed  of  the  shelte  which,  with  their  inhabitant^  are 
found  deep4y  imbedded  in  tJie  fot  cf  whales. 

CL¥I1I.  Tubichtella.  A  regular  tubular,  notspirai^i  univalve;  nav^ 
rowing  towards  the  base,  and  truncated  at  eaeii  end«  The  terminal 
opening  circular,  with  a  fouivvalved  operoulum^  • 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  more  than  one  specimen  of  this  genus. 
This  shell  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found  fossil. 

CLIX.  Coronula.  A  regular  subrotund,  or  subconical  shell,  divided 
into  twelve  arese,  with  an  opening  both  in  the  superior  and  inferior  part; 
that  in  the  superior  part  closed  by  a  four-valved  operculum. 

Of  this  genus  there  appears  to  be  three  species  known,  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  same  specific  names  which  distinguished  them 
under  the  genus  Balanus:    C.  diademOf   C.  testudinarius,   and  C  bala^ 

m 

Tutrts. 

The  shells  of  these  two  genera,  with  their  inhabitants,  are  found  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  &t  of  the  whale,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  superior  sui^tce 
uncovered.  M.  Dufresne,  who  first  gave  this  information  to  Lamarck, 
obtained  it  upon  viewing  two  specimens,  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  which  several  of  the  genus  Tubicinella,  and  of  the 
species  Comonula  baleanaris,  were  thus  fixed  in  part  of  a  whale.  M.  Du- 
fresne was  led  by  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  to  repair  to  Greenland 
Dock,  to  inquire  of  persons  concerned  in  the  whale-fishery,  what  they 
bad  observed  respecting  these  animals.  He  was  there  assured,  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Palmer,  that  he  had  caught  a  whale  which  carried 
more  than  two  hundred  of  these  animals,  arranged  in  groups  of  twelve 
or  fifleen  ftmilies  or  tribes^  on  the  superior  part  of  the  whale.  Ann.  du 
Mus.  I.  170. 

Whilst  placing  before  you  a  representation  of  a  rare  and  unexpected 
fossil,  CaronuUtes  diadema,  Plate  XVL  Fig.  19,  I  much  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  inform  you  where  it  was  found.  A  view  of  the  figure  will  show  you 
its  agreement  with  Gmelin's  description  of  Lepas  diadema,  Linn,  whicb^ 
in  the  words  of  Linnseus  himseliQ  iSf  Testa  subrotunda,  sex  lobata  sulcata. 
Gmelin  says  of  it :  Habitat  — ,  sordide  alba^  i  pollicis  circiter  alta,  sursum 
angtistiar,  aperture  superiori  infundibiliformU  dimidiam  reliqtia  testa  diame* 
trum  aquante,  areis  exterius  13  triangulis,  quorum  6  excavata  striis  subtiUinis 
transversis  exarata,  sex  altera  elevata  4-5-6  praminentas  arete  sibi  accumbentUms, 
et  striis  transversis  crenatis  exaratis  constant.   Syst.  Natura,  p.  3208. — I  know 
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but  of  one  more  specimen,  which  was  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Mr. 
Donovan^  and  exhibited  in  the  London  Museum. 

CLX.  Anatifa.  A  cuneiform  multivalve,  composed  of  several  unequal 
\^lves,  five  or  more,  united  together  at  the  extremity  of  a  cartilaginous 
tube,  fixed  at  its  base.     The  opening  without  an  operculum. 

This  shell  is  in  general  composed  of  five  principal  valves,  to  which 
sometimes  several  smaller  are  united  by  a  connecting  membrane.  These 
are  all  supported  by  a  strong  cartilago-membranous,  flexible  tube,  which 
is  capable  of  being  elongated  or  contracted  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 

A.  lavis  and  A.  striata  are  both  said  by  Bosc,  Hist,  des  Coquilles^  Tome  ii. 
p.  172  and  173,  to  be  found  fossil.  The  latter  of  these  is  also  said  by 
Gmelin,  System.  Nat.  p.  3210,  to  be  sometimes  found  fossil.  Neither  of 
these  statements  are,  I  believe,  supported  by  sufficient  authority ;  since 
all  the  substances  wliich  I  find  described,  as  the  fossil  remains  of  this  ani- 
mal, appear  to  be  of  a  different  origin. 

Some  long  and  narrow  fiagments  have  been  found  on  Mount  Randen^ 
in  Switzerland,  one  of  which  is  figured  by  Bourguet,  Traiti  des  Petrifica- 
tions, PI.  LI II.  No.  355,  as  Petit  os  d*Echimte;  and  others  are  figured  by 
Knorr,  who  also  supposes  that  they  are  the  teeth  of  an  echinus.  These 
are  supposed  by  Bertrand,  Dictionnaire  des  Fossiles,  p.  156,  to  be  the 
fossil  remains  of  a  shell  of  this  species ;  some  of  these  fossils,  which 
are  in  my  collection,  have  decidedly  the  appearance  of  being  echinal 
remains.  Scheuchzer  and  others  have  described  single  valves,  which, 
from  their  compressed  and  triangular  form,  they  have  been  led  to  ima- 
gine were  the  remains  of  a  shell  of  this  genus.  But  these  are  the  valves 
which  I  have  already  placed  before  you,  under  the  genus  Trigonellites, 
not  seeing  any  reason  for  supposing  them  to  belong  to  the  genus  Anatifa, 
'  nor  indeed  to  any  other  previously  formed  genus. 

The  fossils  to  which  I  shall  now  call  your  attention  are  particulariy 
interesting,  not  merely  firom  the  puzzling  appearances,  which  serve,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  to  conceal  the  origin  of  the  fossil  to  which  they 
belong,  but  also  as  they  serve  to  account  for  the  peculiar  rugose  and  stri- 
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fitted  foThi  observable  on  several  pebbles.  I  h^^e  tery  Kttile  4diibt  of 
these  fossils  deriving  their  forms  from  some  lost  or  utikkioiv4i  species  of  this 
gienus. 

The  first  specimen  of  this  kind  wtiteh  aMfticted  ittj  notice,  is  a  4int 
stone  which  1  picked  up  in  thegravel^iHts  near  Haekney4*oad.  This  is 
i^presented  Plate  XVI.  Pig.  18,  The  regularrty  of  the  transverse  stris 
on  the  rounded  trachea-Hke  body  whidi  they  cotnpose,  and  the  smootji 
sui^ce  of  the  vahre-like  body  in  which  they  tenininate,  gave  me  at  first 
an  idea,  not  only  of  its  having  derived  its' figure  from  animal  organiisation, . 
but  of  its  iaffinky  to  the  bamaele. 

The  opinion  which  I  at  first  formed,  receiveid  corroboration  fvom  dif- 
ferent specimens  whiih  F  afterwards  ihiet  With.  In  some  of  these  spe- 
cimens, both  the  ^hfeily  valve  and  the  cartilaginous  pedunde  are  very 
distinctly  defined.  The  forrii  of  the  vtllve  is  dfetiiict ;  and  the  membra- 
neous or  cartilaginal  part  of  the  pediimcle,  is  apparehtly,  I  could  almost 
say  obviously,  in  a  corrtigated  and  contracted  state ;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  valVe  is  bbnlered  by  a  regular  and  well  defined  line :  this^ 
itad^ed,  is  the  case  with' the  specimen  hei^e  represented. 

Atthe  silie  bfthe  Leverian  Mbsenm  I  purchased  a  specimen,  which  ^1 
sUspeit  to  be  an  English'ilhit,  althougfi  libelled  ^  A  pretty  coral,  from 
the  East  Ridles.*'^  In  this  "fiyssil  are  appai^ntly  two  distinct  pedunc«r)ar 
bddi^s,' with  their  attached  valves :  one  displayed  on  the  upper,  and  the 
6ther  turned  round  on^'the  under  surface  of  the  stone.  In  another  spe- 
cimen, foOrbf  these  trachea-like  foodies  appear  to 'hate  i>een  united  m 
6ne  central  body,  by  those  erids  most  remote  fhnn  i^e  part  wiiich  I  have 
taamed  the  valve.  But  whether  this  fossil  has  belonged  to 'the  geiras 
Andtifd  or  tiot,  the  difierent  states  in  whidfa  the  tra^hea-Kke  bodies  are 
seen,  almost  demonstrate  that  it  Was  a  patt  capable  of  elongation  and 
contraction,  as  circumstances  required. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  rugoUs  and  striated  pebbles  have  jRvrmed 
parts  of  this  frtfeil  body :  others,  undoubtedly,  owe  their  ragse  to  otfier 
fossils;  amorig  which,  I  believe,  the' orthocerJatitesiiiay  be' tnentiotied. 


ti3 

Having  nor^  cpncltided  the  «Ramuiatien  of  fowil  ati^l$,  Conchytiolltki^ 
f  must  a^n  ^sarf  9  few  woids  in oatnticipatioa  of  the  oensuries  which  msuy 
await  fne^  i^mi  ikfaose  who  may  think  the  cl^ificataon  I  have  adopted, 
with  its  tnanifiild  genera,  a  :too  wide  and  impix^r  deviation  jOnptn  that 
of  itif^  greaft  Lirnia^us.  Mad  Iito  bave  treated  of  receat  idnells,  a  slight 
deviati6ti  fflfigbfc'  hIMre  been^snffident;  but  when  Ibssil  shells  are  the  sub- 
ject^ 4)f  our  inquify ,  'this  is  not  sdfficient  Few  of  these,  cone^paratively, 
were  known  in  that  claslifiqatiQn:  .many  of  them  were  even  without 
names,  except  such  as  were  derived  from  some  erroneous  notion  of  th^ 
otigin^ibtityby  theclassification  of  Lwn^  ithere  hardly  remains  any 
aMiong'lhe^ldSBil^bells,  whose  generic  situations  are  not^now  cleairly  ascer- 
tained. 
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WfasrSUhVimU.MOFVfW^rEOiAtKVfyy^Af  ;PAP919N(0£IM,  If  ANSFCLDy  &Ct.... 
u  OH  l^NOLAJ^D. 

1  nin  examiaatioa  of  the ,  mariops  circuiKwtaiH^es , vffnch  ^ffer 
ifo  our.ohsei^ati€ii,\whilst'CMwteniplatipg(tbe(iK^  oan- 

not  ftlil  of  being!  highly  int^pesting,;  aod  isi  j^t  the^s^itne;  timQ  very  jLikely  to 
throw^mme  H^t  on  the  inysti9i90|is,e¥€»t$iby:.whichj  th€;ir  deathsand  their 
aubs^ttCRt  ooMwvatiqn  has  been>idffQct€|d. 

These>cunoiis  remains  <exist.  in  various  {^arts  rof  the  world ;  but  the 
repository  most  abundant  in  these  jfossik  appears  ,tq  be^  tl^tt  ^  the  moun- 
tain Festtiiia  it<N^,  improperly  nam 

lis  iqparry.wasfimneitly  purchased  by  the  4^]i^ned  Scipio  ,]|^aff^i, 
spared  00  pains  in.  aqquinng  the  rich .  ^peeim^ros .  which  it  ;yieided. 
In  ithescf  researches  he  was  assisted  jby  the  ^cel^br^itedJS^gui^^^  who  there 
formed  an  inestimable  collection,  which  is  now  placed  in  the  central 


^;hool  of  the  department  of  Gard.  But  the  most  important  and  valua- 
ble collection  oi'  these  fossils  is  that  which  was  formed,  at  a  vast  expense, 
by  the  Count  de  Gazzola,  of  V^erona,  who  had  a  considerable  number  of 
these  fishes  engraved,  many  of  which  he  had  published,  in  three  parts 
of  a  most  splendid  work,  the  continuation  of  which  was  prevented  by 
the  successes  of  Bonaparte,  who,  in  the  \vords  of  M.  Faujaa,  "  se  con- 
certa  avec  se  savant,  pour  acquerir  de  gre  a  gre  ce  cabinet  unique," 
-  p.  110.  In  consequence,  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Paris. 

Near  to  Schio,  in  the  Vinoentino,  similar  fish  are  found  with  echi- 
nites  and  shells,  in  a  grey  calcareous  stone,  mixed  with  clay  and  quart- 
zose  sand.  Small  chetodons  are  also  found  in  a  brown  bituminous  argillo- 
calcareous  schist,  belonging  to  a  coal-mine,  not  yet  dug,  at  Montevlale, 
near  to  Vicenzo.  At  Salzeo,  situated  at  the  foot  of  that  part  of  the  Alps 
which  joins  to  the  Tyrolean  mountains,  are  found  similar  fish  with  those 
of  Monteviale,  in  a  black  pyritous  fragile  schist :  in  which  are  also 
observable  the  impressions  of  marine  plants,  of  polypodies,  and  of  cona- 
pressed  wood.  Small  fish  are  also  found  at  Tolmezzo,  a  small  town  of 
Frioul,  and  at  Cerigo,  in  the  Archipelago,  in  a  fissile  stone  resembling 
that  of  Vestena  Nuova.  At  Alessano,  a  province  of  Otranto,  small 
fishes  are  found,  in  a  very  white  calcareous  silt.  Jn  the  Island  of  Ixsina, 
in  Dalmatia,  fossil  fish  are  also  found,  with  the  polish  still  visible  on 
their  scales,  in  a  hard,  sonorous,  and  foliated  reddish  lime-stone.  At 
Scapezzano,  and  in  Monto  Alto,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbin,  and  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Focara,  in  the  same  duchy,  similar  fossils  are  also  found  ;  and 
in  the  latter  place,  they  are  said  to  be  mixed,  in  a  confused  state,  with 
rounded  and  rubbled  porous  lava.  At  Stabia,  to  the  West  of  Castella- 
mare,  Scipio  Breislak  found,  in  a  calcareous  fissile  stone,  impressions  of 
one  particular  species  of  fish  only,  called  at  Naples  Shamgiioni,  Sparus 
guarracctnus.  And  the  same  naturalist  was  informed,  by  M.  Fortis,  that 
the  icthyolites  of  Pietra  Roja,  near  Cerreto,  have  two  particularities : 
the  one  is,  that  the  fish,  on  splitting  the  stone,  is  not  divided,  but  remains 
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oa  one  side,  leaving  its  impression  on  the  opposite ;  the  other  is,  that 
that  the  bony  parts  of  the  fish  are  changed  into  silicious  matter*. 

At  Gijon,  in  Naples,  fish  are  found  in  a  black  lissile  stone,  and 
mostly  in  a  good  state  of  conservation.  But  the  black  schist,  in  which 
these  remains  are  found  "in  the  greatest  number  and  in  the  best  state  of 
preservation,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisleben,  in  the  county  of 
Mansfeld,  in  Upper  Saxony.  This  schist,  which  is  argillnceous,  is  very 
hard  and  black,  and  lays  over  coal.  The  fuh  are  in  various  states,  some 
laying  straight,  others  bent ;  but  all  of  them  evidently  much  compre^d. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  impression  is  as  if  varnished,  or,  according  tb 
Mylius,  as  if  covered  with  naphtha  ;  and  many  of  the  sci^les  are  entii^iy 
resplendent  and  variously  coloured,  from  their  having  become  pyritous; 
from  which  circumstance,  these  specimens  often  possess  a  very  beauttfiil 
appearance.  In  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  fi-om  the  Leverian  Museum, 
almost  all  the  scales  on  one  side  are  in  a  pyritous  state,  and  the  opposite 
part  of  the  schist,  bearing  the  exact  form  of  the  fish,  is  covered  with  a  fine 
grey  pyritous  film.  '  -  -^  i  -..!..  icitt  '.au 

Mr.  Knorr  observes,  that  in  general  we  may  be  4bie  fo'deteWfine'tJife 
situation  in  which  these  fossils  were  placed  in  the  qii^ri'y ;  since,  dri  sjjHt- 
ting  the  stone,  the  fish  is  most  commonly  adherent  to  th^  uppei-'^l^He; 
whilst,  on  the  lower  plate,  the  impression  only  exists.  M.  Krtiger'i^bf 
opinion,  that  the  scales  do  not  exist  in  these  specimens;  bat^  thfit  ttie 
lozenge-formed  markings  are  the  remains  of  the  flesh:  A  white  line 
or  pellicle,  he  observes,  may  he  perceived  to  surround  the  fish,  if  the 

stone  is  broken  across;  and,  in  this  part,  he  belid^es  the  scales  to  haVe 

■■     .  ^    ,  ■     '  ^     ■■■■  .'■■   ■■    '.,'..    1    ;-'    .  -,   ■! 

existed. 

The  fossil  fish  of  Pappenheim  and  of  Oenihgen','  near  the  lalib  ofGon- 
,  stance,  are  (bund  in  considerable  numljers,  and  in  good  preservation. 
,,The  strutification  of  the  quarry  in  whicli  they  are  found  is,  according^  to 

;  celebrated  Saussure,  1.  one  inch  of  a  grey,  loose,  fine-grained  sand- 

*  Voyages  Physiques,  &c.  par  Sciniun  BieUlak,  p.  !20. 
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atone ;  2.  four  inches  of  clay,  intermixed  with  lime ;  3.  two  feet  t*o 
inches  of  a  foliated  marly  clay,  with  traces  of  bitumen ;  4.  one  foot  of  a 
calcareous  schist  of  a  yellowish  grey,  intermixed  with  flakes  of  rather 
bituminous  clay ;  5.  eight  teet  of  a  fissil  schist,  partly  calcareous,  in  thlh 
plates,  and  alternating  with  heds  of  friable  clay;  6.  twelve  feet  of  a  hard 
fawn-coloured  lime-stone,  formed  in  flags  and  in  bedfe,  possessing  iHorc 
or  less  thickness;  but  very  thin  in  some  parts,  and  having  the  divisio^ls 
marked  by  fine  traces  of  a  brown  matter,  which  yields  a  bituminous 
odour  with  heat.  In  this  stone  are  found  the  fish,  and  with  them  shells, 
insects,  some  small  amphibjae,  and  the  inipressioris  of  leaves. 

At  Aix,  in  Provence,  M.  Paujas  informs  us,  fossil  fish  are  found,  re- 
sembling, in  their  size  and  state  of  preservation,  those  of  Vestena  Nuova. 
This  quarry  is  formed  of,  1.  a  schistose  marte,  of  many  feet  in  thidk- 
jiess,  which  forms  the  roof;  2.  a  white  calcareous  stone,  containing  about 
one  fourth  of  clay  ;  3.  a  pretty  hard  calcareous  bed ;  4.  a  schistose  marie, 
like  that  of  the  roof,  containing  crystals  of  selenite;  5.  to'this  succeeds  a 
fissile  stone,  a  mixture  of  lime,  clay,  and  bitumen,  of  a  light  yellowish 
.grey  .colour,  detaching  in  flakes,  on  which  are  discovered  the  remaioii 
and  impressions  of  fish,  which  are  in  general  well  preserved,  and  are 
^fi^m  six  inches  to  even  two  feet  in  length.  The  extinct  volcanoes  of 
Beauiieu  are  about  three  leagues  distant. 

At  Montmartre  the  remains  of  fish  are  also  found  in  a  marley  lime- 
;^tone,  which  is  over  the  plaster  quarry ;  but  the  bed  in  which  the  fossil 
fish  are  found  at  Aix,  is  beneath  the  plaster-stone.  From  "Nanterre, 
near  Paris,  M.  Faujas  obtained  a  fossil  fish,  more  than  ten  inches  loag, 
,in  solid  lime-stone,  taken  from  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface.  This 
fish,  be  thinks,  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  Cmyphenii  chrysurus,  Lac^ 
pede.  M.  Faujas  himself  discovered,  halfway  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
.tain  on  which  is  built  the  castle  of  RochesBuve,  dnd  beneath  more  thfta 
twelve  hundred  feet  of  what  he  terms  lava  of  different  kinds,  surmounted 
by  vast  basaltic  masses,  a  fine  and  light  grey  marie,  in  which  existed 


several  1  wves  frf  trees  and  ofplaQts,  many  of  which  were,  he  says,  in/di- 
genou0  to  l^e  South  of  France,  whilst  others  appeared  to  be  fqreigiji^to 
the  climate.  Among  these  were  also  found  the  remains  of  fishes^  "^^^^ 
he  aaoevtaiae4  to  be  i4wp  pinna  ani  radiis  13,  veture  pUpjid. 

Tbe  (ibilowipg  part^iculars  respecting  the  fo^  fish  qf  Monte  J^qlqa  a^^ 
the  dreqjBstftftG^  iwder  wliich  they  are  fo\i,i>d,  ,^  igivep  by  tjj^e  Rpx- 
Mr,  Graydpiif  TrmsM-iionstef  the  Irkh  4<5«fMy,  VoL  y.  p.  281,  are  ^^ 
ticularly  ipt^resting. 

MoiMie  fiolca  liefi  on  the  boi?4«r  <^  the  yei:Qnese  teiritcwy,  a^^pvjt  jQ^y 
miles  W.  N,  W,  of  the  LEigi^nes  .pf  V^nige,  which  is  j^^ppqsed  ^^  tbe 
nearest  8$a.  J|s  height  has  ^ot  been  sjtsqertained,  but  ^  is^pri^tly  cqq^- 
derable.  It  forms  one  of  the ,  qhain^  Qr.  l^^^r^  gf  ^secpn^giy ,  hills,  .w^vcfji, 
from  some  distance  frooi  the  fli^i^)^^^  VM^^tiQe,  ,ri^  gri^du^\y  abayje 
one  diK>ther,  to  the  Alps  oi  the  h)&hpfiii?c  pf  Tr^^Qt.  Gre^t  jpaxt  pf  tl^js 
tract  has  heen  consMieredcbyoiftRy  oatMTf^)i^S;as  h|^)]^  (^^ 
ductions  of  extinct  voleaooes;  hut  the  supposed  ^qq^j^t  ^ya  ^Qf . ^ 
Vicentine  and  Veronese  is  wholly  pf  tii)ei9igilji^Q^li]i9.g99MSj  ^d  ^f  tjjip 
traph  or  horn^blend  specm  rq$«robling  hftSH^t:  jf^i^^,  .tl|e.?j^ii^t  of 
this  hiU  itself  w«s,  iiw«y  y«ais. agp,  dipcpwf€fd,'hy,iMj^te;Foyf^,.^^^  l^ 
crowned  with  a  great  ma^  of  tolecal^ly  .d0$I;^<?o^^Ip{lar;]^ 

The  whole  of  the  hill,  as  iar  as  I  <¥>u^ .  ^ha?rf e^  ,^^ 
seems  to  be  composed;  of  sinUar,  or  at  least  of  argiUlac^^  i^(;t^r,j^ept 
the  quarries  fin ;  which  the  fish  tare  £;wi:^,  ;whiqh  ^a^e  ,<^\9^eo^^  ^^d  Jl^ie 
at  aboKit  half  a  mile  from  the  sunojgmt  rBp^d^^^e  ^)^p|i]arri^y^^£  t^e^ 
to  the  otiber  matenals  of  th^  hiUt  it  is  further.  ,iu!E)pprt;9j)t,  |p,  i^^];i)iarJ|i;^  t^t^t 
they  >do  xiot  form  a  continued ^ti?atu0),i.hutrl^e4n.igr^a^dw.^^ 
laohed  aod  distioetmas^,  aait;w«i^.acci4«nt^^  ijnthe.^de 

of  the.  hill,,  set  in  a  loose  fuhhleof  afgiJte^epushan^j^hfisWJ^e  |^^ 
careous  fragments,  the  whole,  more  pr^less^  ibia^t^^e^pf  d^<^n[ipo^(J9p. 

What  is  most  reinaiTkaMe  is,  ithatil;h^$e.£8h?if«rd^!?cf4h?d;^^^ 
^J#rn  ,nativ«s  of  variou&Aea^t  ijaost;  jrfimo|tfe>|rpTO. .f»qb  i^er,; awd  fl9t.  9f 
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£urope  only^  but  of  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  South  Sea,  Africa^ 
North  and  South  America ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  some  few  of  fresh 
water. 

M.  Bozza,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  soil,  speaking  of  his  collection, 
in  a  paper  published  by  him,  says :  "  In  my  cabinet,  which  contained 
upwards  of  six  hundred  fish  of  different  sizes,  all  extracted  from  Bolca» 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  whose  kinds  are  known,  which  differ 
fi'om  each  other  in  genus  and  species,  and  many  others  besides,  to  which 
similar  liviiig  ones  have  not  yet  been  discovered.'*  In  another  passage  he  adds : 
''  The  first  decade  of  fish  published  by  M.  Broussonet,  has  ascertained 
to  us,  that  many  of  these  found  at  Bolca  are  natives  of  the  South  Sea — 
of  these  I  have  four,  which  agree  exactly  in  form,  in  proportions,  and  in 
fins,  with  four  described  by  M.  Broussonet,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
sea  of  Otaheite,  which  are  the  polynemus  plebeius,  or  Emoi  of  the  Otahei- 
teans ;  the  Gobius  striatuSf  which  they  call  Jaipoa ;  the  Chatodon  triostegus, 
and  the  Gobius  oscellaris.''  These  perfectly  correspond  with  the  fish  given 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  M.  Broussonet. 

The  stone  has  been  generally  termed  a  marie  or  marley  schist.  It  is 
a  whitbh,  yellowish,  cJr  bluish  grey,  and  in  general  yields  easily  to  the 
knife,  emitting  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  fetid  smell,  differing  consi- 
derably  fi'om  the  smell  of  the  common  lapis  suilltis. 

The  forms  of  the  fishes  are  well  defined,  and  the  harder  parts  are 
remarkably  well  expressed.  The  dark  brown  matter  composing  these 
fish  remains  distinct,  and  may  be  picked  off  from  the  stone,  and  projects 
in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  each  part  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  hard, 
brittle,  and  rather  glossy,  through  its  substance,  except  in  some  of  the 
grosser  bones,  such  as  the  joints  of  the  vertebrae ;  which,  though  of  this 
appearance  externally,  are  found,  when  broken,  to  consist  internally  of 
laminar  crystallized  calcareous  spar. 

Mr.  Gray  don  proposes  a  v6ry  ingenious  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
yielded  by  the  fish  of  Monte  Bolca  and  their  surrounding  matrix.  He  sup- 
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poses  the  fine  light- coloured  calcareous  mass  in  which  they  are  iinbeddLtl 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition  oCcarbonate  of  lime  from  Unie-stoue 
heated  by  volcanic  fires,  and  plunged  in  this  state  in  the  ocean.  By  thi:^ 
means,  he  thinks  the  fish  would  be  destroyed,  and  would  remain  in  tiu* 
calcareous  masrm;i,  which,  as  it  became  condensed,  would  retain  and 
absorb  the  putrid  gases  evolved  from  the  fish,  and  would  thereby  become 
a  stink-stone,  yielding  its  peculiarly  offensive  smell  by  attrition. 

The  British  Isles  are  not  so  productive  of  this  class  of  tbsssils  as  are 
several  of  the  places  on  the  Continent,  which  have  been  just  particula- 
rized. In  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire. 
Dorsetshire,  and  Kent,  however,  some  specimens  of  entire,  or  neai-Jy 
entire  fishes  have  been  fijund. 

In  Mr.  Donovan's  collection  is  a  very  beautiful  and  complete  imprch- 
sion  oia  small  fish  on  Portland  stone.  TliiS  fish  much  resembles  a  smell 
in  size  and  form.  In  the  same  collection  is  a  very  fair  and  perfect  im- 
pression of  a  small  fish,  in  bluish  lime-stone,  fi-om  Burford,  in  Oxford- 
shire; but  which  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining;  ,so 
closely,  as  to  be  authorized  in  forming  an  opinion  under  what  genus  it 
might  be  placed. 

The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
1755,  the  figure  and  description  of  a  fossil,  found  at  Bath,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  part  of  a  fossil  beaver's  tail.  A  comparison,  however,  of 
this  fossil,  with  some  specimens  which  were  formerly  in  Mr.  Strange's 
Museum,  and  which  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weymouth, 
determines  this  fossil  to  be  part  of  a  fish. 

This  is  plainly  evinced  in  one  of  these  specimens,  in  which  the  form 
of  the  body  is  observable,  and  its  upper  and  lower  terminations  are 
nearly  preserved.  From  the  comparative  thinness  and  width  i>f  the  body 
it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  of  the  family  Le/jiowmes,  of  Dumeril, 
and  of  the  genus  Pleuronecles.  As  neither  the  fins  nor  the  gills  are  pre- 
served, in  any  specimen  which  I  have  seen,  no  opinion  can  be  formed 
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with  respect  to  its  generic  or  specific  resemblances.  The  square  scales 
*with  which  its  body  is  covered,  and  which  are  so  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  animal,  render  it  different,  I  believe,  from  any  recent  fish 
which  has  been  yet  described.  A  patch  of  these  scales  is  represented 
Plate  XVI.  Fig.  12. 

Numerous  remains  of  fishes  are  found  in  the  pyritous  clay  of  Shepey ; 
but  in  so  mutilated'  a  stiate,  as  not  to  allow  of  forming  any  probable 
conjecture  as  to  the  relationship  which  they  may  be^r  to  any  existing 
fish. 

"  Our  own  country  hath  lately  afforded  what  (says  Mr.  Jones)  I  aj>- 
prehend  to  be  the  greatest  curiosity  of  this  sort  that  ever  yet  appeared. 
It  is  the  entire  figure  of  a  bream,  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportionable  depth,  with  the  scales,  fins,  and  gills,  feirly  projecting 
fi-om  the  surface,  like  a  sculpture  in  relievo,  and  with  all  the  lineaments, 
even  to  the  most  minute  fibres  of  the  tail,  so  complete,  that  the  like  has 
not  been  seen  before.  It  was  taken  from  the  stone  quarries  of  Barrow, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  now,  by  a  fortunate  circumstance,  in  the  possession 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Green,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Fossils  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge."     P.  41 1. 

**  Another  very  fine  fossil  fish,  of  a  different  constitution,  was  dis- 
covered in  a  block  of  Leicestershire  coal,  at  the  house  of  the  late  Sir  J. 
Robinson,  in  Northamptonshire.  It  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of 
a  salmon  (or  rather  the  image  of  what  once  was  its  body),  in  a  white 
sandstone,  with- the  lineaments  of  the  scales.  The  cavity  of  the  body  is 
•filled  with  coal,  which  is  a  very  singular  circumstance.  It  was  lately 
presented,  by  Sir  George  Robinson,  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  his  Museum  ♦.*' 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  an  identity 
of  upeciet^,  between  fossil  and  recent  fish,  in  all  the  instances  in  which  it 
liaft  \yejtu  claimed.    Similarity  of  appearance  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 

^  Pbyridogical  Diiquiiitions,  tic.  by  William  Jones,  F.R.S.  J 181. 


warrant  a  decision  in  these  cases ;  the  speciiic,  or  at  least  the  generic 
characters,  should  be  discoverable  in  the  fossil  specimen ;  which  is  not 
the  case,  at  least,  in  the  figure  of  the  fossil  fish  considered  by  Mr.  Jones 
as  a  bream.  The  fossil  also,  above  described,  as  being  part  of  a  salmon, 
Mr.  Jones  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  remains  of  a  vegetable,  and 
took  the  lirst  opportunity  to  acknowledge  his  error. 

The  paucity  of  fossil  fish  is  attributed,  by  M.  Faujas,  to  the  quickness 
with  which  fish  are  decomposed  after  death,  and  to  the  vast  numbers 
which  are  destroyed  by  the  stronger  devouring  the  weak.  But  these  two 
circumstances  by  no  means  account  for  this  interesting  fact.  It  is  true, 
that  the  flesh  may,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  run  into  putrefaction;  but 
even  then,  the  bones  in  the  spinoits  fishes,  and  the  scales  and  spiculae;* 
would  be  left;  the  two  latter  being,  as  has  been  obsen'ed  by  Mr.  Ilatcliett,' 
true  bony  substances,  containing  much  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  membranaceous  part  than  hi  common  bone.  The 
destructive  wars  between  these  animals  must  immediately  be  seen  to 
have  no  bearing  on  this  particular  fact ;  since,  if  the  waters  continued  to 
be  well  peopled,  the  number  of  fossils  of  thri  dasA'wbiild  not  be  thereby' 
diminished.  '   '■'■■'  ' 

1  should  not  have  noticed  the  insufficiency  dr"M.  Faujas's  argu- 
ments, but  fi-om  a  fear  lest  they  should  have  been  too  easily  admit- 
ted, and  the  further  consideration  of  this  importtmt  fdct  too  speedily 
closed.  1  am  the  more  anxious  to  prevent  this,  since  1  conceive  that 
the  desired  explanation  may  be  more  likely  lb  b^'  found  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  bted ' i^'^forra^,  iW^'ttich  tfiey  have  become 
mineralized.  ■     ■  .      j.  ■..''. 

:'The  same  writer  conceives' that  the  opinion  bf  th^  fish  of  Vestena 
Nova  having  been  instantly  killed  (a\pluxies  snbitcment),  is  supported  by 
the  position'  and  the  horizontal  and  tranquil  situation  in  which  they  arc 
found:  Essm  de  Geolo!(ie,  p.  107.'  It  may  be  sufficient,  to  show  how  lit- 
tle reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  this  reasoning,  to  observe,  that  the  cele- 
brated Werner  has  deduced  the  same  inference  from  the  opposite  fact; 
he  being  of  opinion,  from  the  cootortcd  aspect  of  the  fish,  in  the  bitiimi- 
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ijous  slate  of  Mansfeldt.  that  the  fish  have  been  suddenly  killed  by  an 
irruption  or  instantiineous  formation  of  sulphureo-nietaHic  matter*. 

Nor  does  the  particular  circumstance  which  has  been  so  much  insisted 
upon,  as  a  proofofthis  opinion  of  M.  Faujas,  appear  to  be  at  all  conclusive. 
The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  is,  that  which  is  displayed  in  one  of 
the  specimens  ii"om  Vestena  Nuova,  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Paris.  In  this  specimen  a  pike  is  seen,  which  has  died,  with  another 
fish  of  the  same  species  still  in  his  throat ;  it  having  been  supposed  that 
its  instantaneous  death  \vas  produced  by  a  sudden  volcanic  irruption  into 
the  water,  at  the  moment  of  its  having  swallowed  its  prey. 

.The  fact,  however,  really  is,  that  fossil  fish  are  found  in  all  the  diflerent 
quarries  in  which  they  exist,  in  almost  every  state  and  position  which 
can  be  conceived.  Sometimes,  with  their  altered  flesh  still  covering 
their  bones,  and  at  other  times  the  skeleton  only  is  preserved.  Many 
are  seen  laid  out  in  a  straight  line,  but  nearly  as  many  are  also  seen  ia 
various  contorted  positions. 

There  are  no  fossil  remains  of  any  cl^  of  animals,  except,  perhapv 
of  the  Crustacea,  which  accord  so  much  with  the  existing  genera,  and 
even  species,  as  those  of  fish.  The  proportion,  indeed,  of  fossil  fish, 
which  have  existing  analogues,  is  so  great,  as  to  render  it  by  no  means 
improbable,  considering  how  frequently,  in  the  present  day,  new  genera 
are  discovered,  that  the  analogues  of  such  as  are  now  only  known  in  a; 
mineralized  sjate  may  yet  be  found.  * 

Among  the  fossil  fish,  whose  living  analogues  are  known,  the  pike^; 
the  carp,  the  perch,  the  eel,  the  sea-scorpion,  the  scarus,  the  mackarel, 
the  turbot,  the  sword-fish,  lod,  gadus  mustela,  gobius,  and  several  others, 
have  been  mentioned  by  different  authors,  among  the  fishes  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Verona.  M.  Faujas  particularizes  a  Fistuiarra, 
of  Japan;  a  pegasus,  of  the  Jndian  Sea  and  of  Brazil;  and  three  cbeto- 
dops  of  Intha.  M.  Lacepede,  in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  informs  us,  that  more  thua 
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'  Systeai  of  Mineralogy,  by  Mr.  Jaiuic!>OD,  Vol.  I.  p.  530. 


tliirty  Asiatic,  African,  and  American  species  of  fishes,  have  been  here 
discovered.  M.  Fortis  also  observes,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Faujas,  that  the 
approximation  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  of  these  fishes  to  the 
figures  of  those  of  Otaheite,  pnbhshed  by  Broussonnet,  has  convinced 
him,  that  it  is  absolutely  in  that  distant  sea  that  the  actually  living  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  generation,  now  found  mummified  in  the  quarry 
of  Vestena-Nova,  are  to  be  sought  for:  as  it  is  in  these  same  parts  that 
we  find  the  originals  of  almost  all  the  petrified  shehs  of  the  mountains  of 
ITerona  and  of  Vicentino*. 


LETTER  XVII. 


RTS  OF   FISHES HEAD,    EVES,    JAWS,    TEETBj    PALAT'eS,   fAO-' 


BOSCIDES,    SCALES,    BONES,    &C. 


;,;o-:i^  anj  .tiii!: 


J,T  is  sometimes  difficult,  when  separated  from  the  parts  with  which 
they  were  originally  united,  to  refer  the  fossil  remains  of  fishes  to  the  real 
situation  which  they  held  in  the  living  animal,  or  to  ascertain  the  offices 
which  they  performed.  In  many  of  these  instances  we  may,  however, 
derive  considerable  assistance  from  the  examination  of  the  analogous  parts 
in  living  animals. 

The  heads  of  fishes  are  very  frequently  found  among  the  Shepey  fossils, 
and  have  sometimes  been  supjiosed  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  known 
species,  as  the  pike,  gurnard,  &c.  In  some  of  these,  an  appearance 
is  observable,  although  rarely,  w  hich  gives  the  idea  of  the  eye  of  the  aoi- 
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malrhaving  been  petrified:  and  a  careful  examination  of  tliis  part  allows 
me  to  suppose  that  it  is,  in  fscU  either  the  Cornea  or  the  Membrana  nic-- 
titans^  which  has  been  thus  preserved.  I  have  been  led  to  this  supposition,, 
by  discovering,  by  means  of  a  lens,  that  in  one  specimen  this  part  retains 
an  uncoijlmonly  smooth  and  polished  sur&ce,  whilst^  in  another,  it  has 
such  a  rugous  appearance,  as  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  mem- 
brana  nictitans,  on  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture  after  death. 

In  some  of  these  specimens,  the  branchial  operculum,  or  covering  of 
the  gills,  is  found  in  very  tolerable  preservation ;  in  others,  the  bony  rays  _ 
of  the  fins  are  preserved ;  and  in  most,  where  it  is  possible  to  remove  the 
adherent  matrix,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the  bones  of  the  head  may  be 
displayed,  in  situ,  and  very  interesting  fossils  thereby  obtained. 

The  jaws  of  the  spinous  fishes  are  also  sometimes  found  in  a  very  tole- 
rable state  of  preservation ;  being  sometimes  closed,  and  other  times 
very  widely  separated.  In  the  British  Museum  is  an  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  skin  of  the  ^nderlip  of  a  fish  in  a  mineralized  state, 
and  in  perfect  preservation.  This  is  the  only  fossil  of  the  kind  that  I  "*^ 
have  seen;  nor  can  its  rarity  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  pironeness  to  decomposition,  in  this  part,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  give  time  for  the  impregnation  necessary  for  its  mineralization. 

The  teeth  of  fish  are,  firom  their  nature  and  structure,  among  the  best 
pres6rv^^d  and  most  numerous  foissil  remains  of  these  animals.  From  the 
nuniber  in  which  they  exist,  they  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of 
tbie  early  oryctologists,  who  distinguished  them  by  names  chiefly  derived 
from  their  forms.]  Hence  we  find  them  spoken  of  by  the  names  of 
Giossopetra,  Ptectranites,  Rostrago,  Falcatula,  &c.  Glossopetra  yvas,  howeveir, 
employed  as  the  general  term,  expressive  of  a  tongue  converted  into 
stone  V  ind,'  frorii  certain  differences  in  their  size  and  forms,  these  were 
supposed  to  have  been  the  tongues  of  birds,  serpents,  &c.  Gesner,  Kefe- 
kjus,  Lang»  and  others,  regarded  them  as  sports  of  nature ;  but  Steno 
and  Fabiiis-'Coliimna  at  once  asserted  their  animal  origin,  and  pointed 
out  the  animal  to  which  they  conceived  they  had  belonged. 
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These  fossils  vary  considerably  in  their  size  and  form :  some  scarcely 
exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  whilst  others  are  full  five  inches  in  length  ; 
smne  being  triangular  and  flat;  some  long,  straight,  and  conical;  and 
others  very  nearly  resembling,  in  form,  the  beak  of  a  bird.  The  great 
variety  in  tbeir  forms  serves  to  show  us,  that  the  animals  from  which 
they  derived  their  origin  must  have  differed  materially  from  each  otbcr. 

The  large  triangular  g^iossopetra^,  with  nearly  straight  and  finely  jag- 
ged edges,  rather  an  obtuse  apex,  and  a  flattish  or  slightly-forked  base, 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  animal  differing,  at  least  in  its  magni- 
tude, from  any  animal  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  furnished 
with  teeth  of  a  similar  form.  The  specimen  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  11,  though 
inferior  to  many  in  size,  must  have  belonged  to  an  enormous  animal :  it 
K  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  wide  at  its 
base.  M.  Lacepede  has  made  some  very  ingenious  calculations  respect- 
ing the  size  of  the  shark  to  which  a  ibssil  tooth  in  the  National  Museum 
had  belonged,  which  tooth  was  rather  smaller  than  the  one  here  figured; 
and  he  concludes,  that  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  seventy  feet  nine 
iches  in  length. 

These  teeth  have  been  supposed  to  approach  the  nearest  in  form  to 
tltose  of  the  white  shark  S(jua(us  carcharias,  Linn.;  and  calculating  the 
size  of  the  animal,  to  which  some  of  these  fossil  teeth  have  belonged,  fi-om 
the  size  of  the  teeth  in  the  white  shark  of  the  present  time,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  some  of  these  animals  must  have  been  at  least  an  hundred 
!et  in  length. 

These  teeth,  from  their  supposed' origin  from  these  animals,  liave  been 

med  carchariodonies.  They  have  been  also  called  Lamiodonies,  from 
these  animals  having  been  named  Lamis,  by  the  earlier  naturalists.  They 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  but,  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  in  Malta  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Teeth  of  a  nearly  similar  form,  hut  of  much  less  magnitude,  are  also 
frequently  found.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  have  belonged  to 
young  animals  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  bore  the  teeth  just 
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described^  or  to  animals  specifically  distinct.  The  circumstance,  how- 
ever, of  the  vast  dilFerence  in  »ze,  leads  me  to  believe  the  latter  to  be  the 
case.  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  2  and  9,  represent  some  of  the  smaller  specimens 
of  triangular  teeth. 

The  straight  conical  glossopetrae,  have  been  supposed  to  resemble 
the  tongue  or  beak  of  a  raven,  and  have  been  named  Omitfiogbssa  aod 
Grazirrhhu:hu  These  appear  to  have  belonged  to  fish  approximating  very 
nearly  to  those  to  which  the  preceding  teeth  have  belonged.  Scilla,  who 
carefully  examined  the  fossils  of  this  description,  supposed  these  fossil 
teeth  to  have  belonged  to  that  species  of  shark  which  the  Messinese  have 
named  Slampella,  (Sqiuthis  zygena,  Linn.)  the  balance-fish»  of  which  fish 
he  gives  a  correct  figure,  as  well  as  three  figure  of  the  accordant  foGSil 
teeth,  so  fi-equently  found  at  Malta  *.  A  representation  of  a  fossil  tooth 
fi*om  Malta,  of  this  species,  is  given  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  2. 

The  fossil  tooth  from  the  Kentish  chalk-pits,  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  3,  very 
much  accords  with  the  (description  of  the  teeth  of  the  Squalus  gdleus, 
Linn.  Its  length  hardly  exceeds  its  width ;  and  its  point  is  so  much 
inclined  to  one  side,  as  to  form  a  notch  on  that  side.  The  edges  are  very 
finjsly  serrated*  The  teeth  of  the  SquaUis  mustelus,  according  to  M.  Cu- 
vier,  ^ree  iii^^lSmn  with  the  preceding,  but  are  scarcely  at  all  jagged  on 
their  internal  edge.  It  seems  to  be  to  this  species  that  the  teeth  nanned 
Acanthiodontes,  and  figured  by  Lhwydd,  No.  1417,  may  be  referred. 

The  fossil  tooth,  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  5,  rising  into  a  sharp  simple  point, 
with  a  small  point  on  each  side,  projecting  immediately  from  the  root, 
resemUes^  in  these  characters,  the  teeth  of  the  Squalus  cinereus.  All  the 
teeth  of  the  Squalus  stellaris  are  also  long,  and  pointed  with  A  small  pcMnt 
on  each  side,  at  the  base,  like  the  last  figured  tooth.  In  the  Squalus 
nasus  .are  similar  teeth,  but  not  so  numerous  as  in  S.  stellaris. 

Triangular  teeth,  with  three  points,  are  the  Glossopetne  tricuspids  Isves, 
tridentuU,  Luidii.  Teeth  of  this  figure  are  found  in  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  and 

*  De  Corp.  Marin.  Lap.  Tab.  xxviu.  Fig.  ii.  lu. 
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are  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  from  ten'uginous  impregnalioii,  PlatSl 
XXIX.  Fig.  5.    Teeth  of  this  figure  arc  sometimes,  but  very  rarely  founoii  | 
with  their  surfaces  covered  with  close  longitudinal  strise,  and  bearing  aJ 
very  high  polish.     The  specimen,  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  10,  is  a  magnifieffj 
representation  of  one  of  these,  from  a  mass  in  which  are  several  othe?  j 
teeth,  which,  though  varying  considerably  in  their  form,  are  all  evident!^  | 
of  the  same  fish,  and  all  have  similar  markings.     This  mass  was  found 
at  the  Old  Passage,  Gloucestershire,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Bristol,  who  has 
a  beautiful  mass  of  similar  teeth,  1>ut  of  a  larger  size,  which  he  obtained 
from  Charmouth. 

In  the  Spialus  sf/miina  the  teeth  are  simply  pointed,  with  a  broad  base, 
but  with  no  lateral  points;  somewhat  resembling  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  9.  In 
the  Sqiiaias  minimus  and  glaucus  the  teeth  have  a  sharp  cutting  edge  only, 
agreeing  nearly  with  Plate  XIX.   Fig.  2. 

Spallanzani  speaks  of  the  very  singular  dentature  of  two  jaws  similar 
to  that  of  the  Squalus  of  Messina,  which,  he  thinks,  has  not  been  yet 
described.  These  jaws  were  brought,  with  a  number  of  exotic  fishes,  from 
Holland,  and  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  very  large  Squalus,  biit  of  a 
species  hitherto  unknown  ;  at  least,  he  says,  he  does  not  find  teeth  of  a 
similar  structure  described  by  any  writer.  The  opening  of  the  jaws  is  full 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  circtiit,  and  consequently  lai^e  enough  to"  receive 
a  man  of  middling  size  lengthwise*. 

The  figures  of  these  teeth,  as  given  by  Spallanzani,  exactly  agree 
with  those  which  are  given  by  LScilla,  as  belonging  to  the  kind  of  dog- 
fish, which  have  obtained,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  name  of  Colom- 
bina,  or  Vacca,  and  which  he  thinks  may  be,  perhaps,  the  same  fish  of 
which  Aldrovandus  speaks.  Lib.  3,  Cap.  52.  Scilla  gives  a  representa- 
tion of  the  head  and  jaws  of  this  fish,  in  whicli  the  agreement  with  the 
jaws  described  by  Spallanzani  is  very  evident.  Plale  XVIIF.  Fig.  10, 
is  a  fossil  tooth  of  this  species  from  my  collection,  which  is  very  small. 

*  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  VqI  iv.  p.  370. 
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Fig.  11^  is  one  figUFed  by  Scilla;  and  each  exactly  agree,  in  form,  with 
those  of  the  recent  fish  both  of  Scilla  and  of  Spallanzani. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  triangular  Glossopetne  are  never 
^ found  attached  to  any  bony  substance ;  a  circumstance  confirming  the 
opinion  of  their,  having  originally  been  the  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  genus 
Squalm.  The  teeth  of  this  genus,  as  has  been  some  time  since  remarked 
by  Scilla,  and  very  lately  by  Spallanzani,  not  being  placed  in  bony 
sockets,  but  implanted  in  a  hard  and  fungous  flesh ;  and  which,  decay- 
ing by  putrefaction,  allows  the  teeth  to  become  detached. 

Conichihyodantes  striati.  These  rare  fossils  are  very  exactly  described, 
by  M.  Wa1ch»  as  being  of  a  conical  form,  round  on  all  sides,  witli  the 
superior  termination,  as  it  were,  truncated;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
teeth  so  covered  with  longitudinal  striae,  as  to  give  them  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  a  Dentalite.  These  are  sometimes  found  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Chippenham,  and  of  other  parts  of  Wilt^ire  and  Oxfordshire. 
One  of  these  fossils  is  represented  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  4. 

The  straight  or  slightly  bent  conical  teeth,  Cordchthyodontes  recti  leretes^ 
have  been  termed  Plectronita  and  Rostragmes;  and,  indeed,  are  fre- 
quently called  birds*  bills  by  the  quarry  men  who  find  them.  Plate  XIX. 
Fig.  8.  . 

The  teeth  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  may  be  considered  as  beings 
of  the  class  of  Incisores,  and  as  being  of  the  most  decided  kinds.  There 
are  others,  which  differ. from  these  in  their  forms;  but  so  little,  as  not  to 
require  further  notice, here:  such  are  those,  which  display  little  degrees 
of  variety  of  curvature,  or  which  have  suffered  some  change  of  figure 
from  accident 

The  molar  teeth,  which  are  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  jaws,  and 
even  on  the  palate  and  in  the  back  part  of  the  fauces,  are  the  next 
subjects  for  our  examination.  These  have  been  long  known  in  their 
mineralized  state ;  and  some  of  them,  for  their  imaginary  virtues,  have 
been  held  in  very  high  estimation.  These  are  the  fossils  generally  known 
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as  Bufo?iites,  and  are  also  called  Serpents*  eyes,  Batrachiies,  and  Crapau- 
dines  J  from  the  notion  of  their  having  been  formed  in  the  heads  of  ser- 
pents, toads,  or  frogs;  and,  on  account  of  their  assumed  virtues,  were 
preserved,  and  set  in  rings  and  other  ornamental  articles.  A  large  spe-^ 
cimen  of  this  kind  is  represented  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  6. 

Their  real  origin  has*  ho\vever  been  long  ascertained.  They  are  the 
rounded  grinders  of  the  jaw" ^nd  palate  of  fishes  of  the  genqs  Anarhicas, 
anli  chiefly,'  perhaps,  of  the  Anarhicas  lupiis.  In  this  fish  there  are  siIl 
irid  more  shiii'p  ilnd  conical  fore-teeth  in  each  javr;  and  behind  these, 
in  the  lower  jaw  and  in  the  palate,  are  disposed  the  round  molares^  or 
Sufonites.  With  these  weapons  they  are  able  to  crush  the  crustaceous 
or  testacieous  covi^rings  of  difljerent  marine  animals,  and  thus  obtaii^' their 
•  preiy.  It  is  even  Said,  they  will  gnaw,  and  leave  the  marks  of.tl^eir 
teeth  on  the  anchors  of  ships.  From  the  considerable  size  of  these  bodies^ 
in  the  teeth  of  yecerit  fishi^  it  does  not  appear  that  the  size  of  the  fishes> 
in  the  jaws  of  Which'  the  6lifpnites,  or  fossil  teeth,  had  been  formed,  hadf 
vastly  exceeded  that  of  the  w6lf-fish  of  the  present  day.  In  part  of  a 
recent  jaw  bdfore  hie',  these  molar  teeth  are  of  a  very  large  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bones  of  the  jaw'. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  ttat  some  of  the  smaller  bufonites  are  the  molar 
teeth  of  fish  of  the  genus  Spams ;  and  particularly  S.  sargus,  S.  dentex,  and 
S.  aiirata,  or  Gilthead,  similar  teieth  existing  in  the  jaws  of  these  fishes. 
In  the  recent  jaws  and  palates  of  these  fishes,  secondary  teeth  of  this 
kind  may  be  seen  concealed  in  the  cancellous  part  of  the  bone,  r6ady  to 
be  propelled,  as  any  of  those  already  in  use  are  broken  away.  Plate  XIX., 
Fig.  7,  is  ari  interesting  specimen,  displaying  three  rows  of  moderate- 
sized  bufonitsE,  imbedded  in  their  original  bone.  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  12, 
are  two  bufonita^,  attached  to  a  part  of  the  jaw,  and  supported  by  their 
original  columnar  bony  processes. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates,  that  among  some  fossils  which  were  shown  to 
him  from  Maryland,  he  perceived  one  which  agreed  very  closely  with 
the  bony  tongue  of  a  fish  which  he  had  seen  in  Jamaica;  and  on  com- 
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parison  with  a  tongue  of  this  kind,  found  in  Mr.  Charlton's  collection, 
from  the  Pastnaca  marina,  he  found  their  agreement  very  exact  ♦• 

t  am  happy  in  being  able  to  place  bjefore  you  two  illustrative  speci- 
mens of  this  kind.  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  16^  is  a  fossil  frgm  the  Isje  of  She- 
pey,  xvhich  appears  to  have  belonged  to  some  fish  of  the  g^nu.s  Raia, 
being  very  closely  accordant  with  the  recent  bony  tongue  of  the  fi^hi  of 
this  genus,  figured,  in  outline,  Plate  XIX.  Fig,  13.  I  have  another  repent 
specimen  of  this  kind,  the  jointed  bone  of  which  is  longer,  and  exactly 
agrees  with  that  figured,  by  Sir  Hans  Slpane,  as  the  tongge  of  t|ie  Raia 
pastinaca. 

Another  fossil  specimen  of  this  kind,  in  my  possession,  is  considerably* 
lai^er  than  the  one  which  I  have  here  figured:  and  in  my  friend,  Mr. 
Crow's  cblliection,  of  Faversham,  is  one  which  is  siy  inches  in  length, 
and  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  breadth* 

Thje  structure  of  this  body,  as  is  most  eyidf^nt  in  the  analogpvis  re-r 
cent  specimen,  is  singular  and  interesting.  It  is  forpf^ecj  of  two  horir 
zon^lly-disposed  laniinse :  the  upper  of  which  is  of  a  very  clos^^nd  dense 
structure,  and  forms  tne  masticating  surface ;  the  other  is  of  a  more  cel- 
liilar  texture.  Both  these  substances  are  transversely  divided  into  six 
plates,  which  are  united  to  each  other  by  v^ry  fine  and  close  sutures, 
and  have  a  row  of  interstitial  substances,  of  a  hexagonal  forr^,  placed 
between  their  lateral  ternpinations.  This  body,  as  appears  in  the  recent 
specimen,  was  attached  to  the  surrounding  bones:  the  masticating  sur- 
fece  is  placed  upwards  in  the  fossil,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  specimen. 

Plate  XIX.  Fig.  17,  is  another  fossil  from  Shepey,  the  general  struc- 
ture of  which  agrees  with  the  preceding,  excepting  that,  in  this  body, 
there  appears  to  have  been  two  rows  of  hexagonal  bodies.  As,  in  the 
preceding  figure,  the  masticating  surface  was  shown ;  so  here  (;he  other 
8ur&ce,  the  bony  base,  is  shown ;  and  this  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  perpendicular  fibres,  which,  giving  to  this  surface  a  brush- 

*  PhU.  Trans.  Vol.  xuc.  No.  232. 
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like  appearance,  induced  Lbwydd  to  give  the  name  of  Scopula  iitoralis  to 
this  fossil. ' 

The  comminuting  surfece  of  the  first  of  these  fossils,  Plate  XIX. 
Fig.  16,  is  gently  convex;  whilst  tljat  of  the  latter.  Fig.  17,  possesses  a, 
correspondent  degree  of  concavity.  From  this  circumstance  I  am  led  ta 
suppose,  that  the  former^  ha3  been  the  lower  part  or  tongue,  and  the: 
latter  the  upper  part  or  palate,  of  perhaps  the  same  species  offish. 

Plate  XIX.  Fig.  14,  is  another  fossil  palate,  of  a  difierent  sp<^eies.. 
This  differs  frpm  th^  preceding  species  not  only  in  the  form  of  its  pUtee^; 
but  in  its  structure.  The  lateral  substances  are  here  plates,  laying:  over 
each  other,  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof^  ready  to  succeed,  as  the  upper  plate$ 
are  wcwn  or  broken  away.  The  substfipce  of  the  plates,  in  this  specie* 
men,  when  examined  by  a  lens,  are  seen  to  be  very  different  from  that 
of  bone ;  app^ring,  indeed,  rather  deserving  a  place  between  enaqfiel 
and  horxi ;  possess'^ng,  wit^  a  denseness  of  structure  like  that  of  the  for- 
mer  substance^  a  spall  degree  of  the  tran^pareAcy  observable  in  the 

latter- 

Those  bodies  which  are  called  by  the  quarry  men  petrified  leeches^  of 
which  one  is  figured  Pla^e  XIX.  Fig.  15,  and  which  are  frequently  found; 
in  the  linlerstpqp  of  Wiltshire  and  of  Oxfordshire,  were  termed  by  Da 
Costal  Palatum  Umax,  ox  the  slug-palate.  These  bodies  are  of  an  oblong? 
figurcj^  and  generally  a  little  pointed  towards  their  ends.  Their  colour  is 
of  a^ark  brown,  and  they  firequently  possess  a  tolerable  polish.  On  their 
upper  sur^e  are  inqumerable  fine  and  slightly  undulating  rugse,  which, 
commence  at  the  sides,  and  sometimes  unite  in  a  fine  irregular  line, 
which  passes  longitudinally  along  the  middle  of  this  surface.  The  whole 
ai^pearan^e  of  this  fossil  very  much  resembles  that  of  a  leech  or  slug  in  a 
coi^tracted, state. 

From  these  bodies  having  been  found  regularly  disposed  tog^ther^  and- 
particularly  fron;i  ope  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ws^lcot,  in  which 
twenty-five  of  these  oblong  bodies  were  regularly  placed  in  four  rows, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  th^t  they  are  not  singl^:  palates;  but  that  many 
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ftf  them,  i-egtflarlytlisposed,  constituted  the  platform  of  the  palate  of  Some 
Unknown  fish. 

The  palate  of  another  species  of  unknown  fish  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  regular  arrangement  of  quadrangular  bodies,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  one  of  which  is  figured  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  18.  The  hart!  part 
of  these  bodies,  corresponding  to  the  enamel  of  teeth,  is  disposed,  on  the 
middle  part  of  the  upper  surface,  in  sharp  and  slightly-curved  ridges, 
alternating  with  corresponding  depressions.  These  are  surrounded  by  a 
border,  formed  of  obtuse  papillae  and  rugte,  disposed  in  a  very  confused 
and  irregular  manner.  In  some  specimens,  this  border  is  not  present. 
These  palates  are  chieily  found  among  the  chalk  of  Kent  and  Surry. 
The  most  interesting  fossil  of  this  description,  which  I  possess,  is  one 
which  is  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  a  nodule  of  flint. 

The  fossil,  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  12,  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  th6 
roof  of  the  mouth  of  s6nle  other  unknown  fish.  It  resembles  the  preceding 
fossil  in  the  disposition  of  its  ridges,  &c.  but  differs  from  it  in  having  a 
much  greater  convexity,  being  full  as  high  as  it  is  long.  It  is  found, 
though  mtich  more  rarely  than  the  fortner,  in  masses  of  chalk,  and  most 
frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire. 
■  Several  of  this,  and  of  the  two  preceding  i^ecies  of  fossil  palates, 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  acid ;  when  the  existence 
of  their,  membranous  laminae  was  evinced  by  numerous  delicate  Jlocculi 
becoming  partly  detached  from  the  surface.  In  the  leech-like  palale, 
the  phenomena,  which  occurred  were  very  interesting.  Afler  the  fossil 
had  been  exposed  aboht  twelve  hours  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  its  dark 
surfoce  gradually  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  of  a  silvery 
grey  colour,  having  somewhat  of  a  pearl-like  lustre.  On  this  being  exa- 
mined with  a  lens,  it  was  found  to  be  an  exceedingly  fine  membrane, 
which,  on  being  touched  with  the  finger,  was  immediately  removed, 
and  with  it  the  ruga?  with  which  the  sur&ce  had  been  originally  marked. 
On  being  suffered  lo  dry,  the  surface  became  of  a  dead  white>  and 
marked  the  fingers^  the  rugae  being  nearly  effaced. 
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A  portion  of  flat  bone,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  four  inches  broad, 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  saw  of  the  saw-fish  (Pristis)  with 
apertures  or  sockets  for  the  lateral  teeth,  very  distinct  along  each  side* 
from  Gloucestershire,  was  exhibited  in  the  Leverian,  and,  since,  in  the 
London  Museum. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  is  found  a  fossil  proboscis,  or  jaw,  of 
some  unknown  animal,  of  a  curious  form.  It  is  long  and  tapering;  sel- 
dom, however,  exceeding  six  inches  in  length,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
or  nearly  black :  it  is  flat,  and  fluted  on  its  two  broader  sides :  and,  on 
one  of  its  edges,  has  a  series  of  small  teeth  disposed  in  a  straight  line. 

Not  the  least  curious  of  the  weapons  of  the  finny  tribe  is  a  spear- 
formed  bony  substance,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Shepey,  which  I  purchased  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Strange.  It  is 
of  a  conical  form,  tapering  nearly  to  a  point;  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
three  inches  in  width,  at  its  largest  part.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
proboscis  of  some  unknown  fish. 

The  scales  of  fishes  are  frequently  found  in  a  state  of  high  preservation 
in  the  pyritous  clay  of  Shepey,  sometimes  possessing  even  a  metallic 
lustre.  They  are  also  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  formed  in  the  masses 
of  chalk,  and  very  rarely  indeed  in  the  flint  nodules.  Plate  XVIII. 
Fig.  13,  is  a  curiously-formed  scale,  found  in  the  Kentish  chalk-pits;  and 
in  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  9,  is  shown  a  single  scale,  with  its  processes  for 
attachment,  found  in  a  lupup  of  calcareous  matter^  in  Dorsetshire.  Thi^ 
scale  seems  to  differ  only  in  size  from  those  Y^hich  are  described  Page  250, 
and  figured  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  12. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  very  frequently  found  both  in  pyritous 
masses^  and  in  the  several  lime^stone  strata ;  but  it  is  very  rare  to  find ; 
them  possessed  of  either  their  spinous  or  transverse  processes.  Among 
those  fossils  which  have  been  desribed  as  scarce,  are  those  vertebrae 
which  bear  somewhat  of  the  form  of  an  hour-glass.  These,  however, 
are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  has  been  supposed,  the  vertebrae  of  fish  in 
general  approaching  to  this  form. 
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in  three  points;  but  the  form  of  the  fail  varies  in  every  one  of  the  three 
specimens  which  I  possess. 

In  one,  the  tail  terminates  in  a  bifurcation ;  and,  by  careful  inspection 
with  a  lens,  a  fold  is  perceptible  in  the  last  articulating  ring  of  the  ab- 
domen, which,  it  is  evident,  would  have  been  obliterated  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  tlie  bifurcating  points.  That  the  animal,  therefore,  possessed 
the  power  of  opening  and  of  shutting  these,  -appears  to  be  highly  pro- 
bable ;  and  the  appearances  yielded  by  another  specimen  authorizes  the 
opinion,  that  these,  on  closing,  formed  a  sheath  for  the  sting  of  the  ani- 
mal; and,  on  being  opened,  left  it  in  a  state  fit  to  inflict  a  wound.  An 
apparently  cylindrical  body  is  seen  standing  out  between  the  bifurcation, 
and  may  be  even  traced  some  little  way  within  the  abdomen.  In  a 
third  specimen,  which,  from  its  having  lost  its  legs,  has  very  much  the 
^pearance  of  a /?i^/?a,  the  caudal  termination  is  in  a  single  point,  giving 
to  me  the  idea  of  the  bifurcating  points  being  united,  and  inclosing  the 
sting. 

Plate  XVII.  Fig.  2,  ^,  represents  the  animal  with  the  bifurcating 
sheath:  h^  shows  the  sting,  which  has  passed  out  of  the  sheath:  and  c, 
shows  the  termination  in  a  single  point;  which  I  suppose  to  be  formed 
by  the  closing  of  the  bifurcatcfd  sheath  over  the  sting. 

The  most  accurate  examination  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  does 
«ot  enable  nie  to  discover  aay  traces  of  wings.  The  legs,  which  I  am 
of  c)pinioii  are  -eight  in  number,  are  attached  to  the  breast.  If  these  in- 
sects have  not  been  despoiled  of  their  wings,  and  if  my  observations  have 
been  correct,  they  cannot  any  longer  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
genus  Vespa :  but,  it  being  admitted  that  they  were  apterous  insects,  1  yet 
must  acknowledge  my  inability  to  dispose  of  them  under  any  known 
genus. 

Lhwydd,  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  to  Dr.  Richardson,  thus  speaks 
of  the  remains  of  insects,  which  he  had  perceived  in  coal-slate. — 
^^  Scripsi  olim  su^pieari  me  Araneorum  quorundam  icones,   una  cum 
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lithophytis,  in  schisto  carbonaria  observasse :  hoc  jam  ulferiore  experientifi 
edoctus  aperte  assero, — Alias  icones  habeo  quae  ad  Scarabaeorum  genus 
quam  proximo  accedunt.  In  posterum  ergo  non  tantum  Lilhophyta,  sed 
et  qucedam  inseeta  in  hoc  lapide  investigare  conabimur."     LithophylacH, 

p.  112. 

Plate  XVIJ.  Fig.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  sketches  of  these  insects,  as  given 
by  Lhwydd,  Ichnograph.  Tab.  4. 

The  petrified  nests  of  bees  and  wasps,  of  which  some  have  spoken, 
may,  I  belie ve,^  be^aH  referred  to  deceptive  specimens  of  madreporites^  or 
of  septanX  in  'which  the  loose  matter  forming  the  tally  has  allowed  the 
crystallization  to  have  formed  small  and  numerous  polygonal  cells*  The 
insects,,  which  have  been  said  to  have  been  found  in  these  cells,  must 
have  originated  in  an  active  imagination. 

The  only  speicimens  which  can  have  any  pretensLoos  to  the  term  JTr/- 
minthoiites,  are  those  of  which  the  representation  of  one  species  is  given 
Plate  Vl.  Fig.  12,  and  of  which  the  impression  of  another  is  shown 
Fig  1«3-     Both  these  fossils  are  from  Oeningen. 

The  enormous  length  of  thiis  animal,  and  its  knotted  or  jointed  struc- 
ture, with  its  numerous  contortions,  and  its  general  form,  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  decidedly  from  the  earth-worm,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
founded by  some  authors.  These  peculiarities  do  not,  however,  enable 
us  to  discover  any  known  genus  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  Knorr, 
Wolfart,  and  other  oryctologists,  have  figured  several  varieties  of  this  very 
curious  kind  of  animal.     !^ier  denominates  it  Lumbricus  marinvs  petri- 

Jicatus. 

The  analogue  of  Plate  XVIL  Fig.  9,  is,  I  believe,  entirely  unknown*  By 
some  it  has  been  considered  as  the  wing  or  wings  of  a  moth  or  butterfly, 
and  by  others  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  scale  of  some  species  erf' fish 
or  tortoise.  For  my  own  part,  I  adcnowledge,  that!  can  offer  no  conjtec- 
ture  respecting  it;  and  therefore  introduce  it&^ representation  here^  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  illustration  of  it,  from  any  one  who  may  have 
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they  having  been  formerly  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  who  used 
to  state  that  they  were  brought  from  Ceylon,  where  only  they  were  to 
be  found.  Father  Martini,  in  his  Chinese  Atl;is,  relates,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  several  Chinese,  that  similar  crabs  are  found  in  a  lake  in  China, 
and  that  they  possess  the  wonderful  property  of  changing  into  stone,  im- 
mediately on  their  being  taken  oat  of  the  water. 

These  fossils  are  however,  in  fact,  found,  according  to  Bourguet,  in 
different  parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  China,  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  on 
the   coasts   of  Japan  and  of  Coromandel.      Thev   are  generaJlv  very  ^ 
much  mtrtilated ;  but  their  crust  bears  oftentimes  more  the  appearance^f 
of  that  of  a  crab  recently  taken  from  the  sea,  than  those  of  Shepej'.  V 

Plate  XVII.  Fig.  10,  represents  part  of  the  claw  of  a  crab,  in  its  ma- 
trilc,  from  St.  Peter's  Mountain,  Maestricht.  It  is  observed,  by  Faojas- 
St.  Fond,  that  there  is  no  fossil,  in  this  and  the  neighbournig  mountains, 
more  frequent  than  claws  of  crabs;  but  it  is  an  extremely  remarkable 
circumstance,  that,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  in  which  these  re-, 
mains  are  here  found,  no  remains  of  the  body,  or  ol  the  other  parts  of  ihi 
animal,  are  discovered.  After  long  reflecting  on  this  circumstance,  this 
industrious  inquirer  thought  it  right  to  conclude,  that  these  remains  had 
belonged  to  some  crab  of  the  parasitic  kind,  as  Cancer  hcmhardus,  Linn^ 
The  softness  and  delicacy  of  every  other  part  of  its  coveiing,  except  that 
of  its  claws,  would,  he  thinks,  satisfactorily  explain  why  these  alone  hai'e 
been  thus  preserved. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  Latreille,  a  naturalist  who  lias  naii 
particular  attention  to  the  examination  of  Crustacea,  concludes,  from  Xhi 
curvature,  direction,  and  general  form  of  the  arm  of  the  crab,  figured 
Faujas's  work,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  other  part  of  the  animal,  that 
it  must  have  belonged  to  an  hermit  crab,  Pagurus  bernhardvs.     In  both, 
he  observes,  the  right  arm  is  the  strongest,  and  the  form  of  the  hand  is 
the  same ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being  a  larger  number  of 
asperities  on  the  finger  of  the  fossil  crab,  which  is  also  rather  longer- 
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ing  in  their  number  with  the  size  of"  the  animal :  the  tail  varying  in  its 
size  and  fbmi. 

The  Dudley  fossil,  or  that  species  of  this  fossil  which  is  found  at  Dud- 
ley, in  Shropshire,  is  evidently  the  tipper  covering  only  of  the  animal, 
and  appears  to  have  been  of  a  crustaceous  nature.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
ovate  form,  convex,  and  surrounded  by  an  uninterrupted  border.  The 
head  is  large  and  gibbous,  and  divided  longitudinally  into  three  parts: 
the  middle  one  rounded,  gibbous,  and  rough,  having  at  its  posterior  part 
two  round  projecting  knobs,  and  just  before  these  two  smaller.  On  each 
side  of  tliis  body  is  a  triangular  surface,  from  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
proceeds  a  valvular  projection,  which,  from  its  form,  appears  to  have 
been  capable  of  being  occasionally  opened  or  closed. 

I  acknowledge  that,  in  the  specimens  which  I  possess,  I  am  unable  to 
discover  the  reticulated  surface  of  the  eye  of  this  animal,  of  which 
many  have  s(>oken.  Instead  of  this,  I  only  find  the  lunated  valvular  pro- 
jection, by  which,  it  seems,  the  eye  of  the  animal  might  be  occasionally 
covered  or  exposed.  A  magnified  representation  of  this  part  is  givei 
Fig.  14,  a. 

The  back  is  formed  of  strong,  convex,  triarcuate  segments,  vaiyinj 
in  number  with  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  diminishing  in  size,  as  th< 
approach  the  caudal  termination.  These  segments  are  more  raised 
in  their  middle  than  at  their  sides;  and  in  the  recent  animal,  the  sup< 
rior,  by  sliding  over  the  inferior  ones,  allowed  the  animal  to  make  veryj 
considerable  changes  in  its  form,  by  extending  or  contracting  itseU)  as  ». 
shown  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  11  and  14.  The  tail  is  obtuse,  and  without 
any  appendage.  In  no  specimen  has  the  under  [jart  of  the  animal  been 
seen,  consequently  nothing  can  be  said  respecting  the  structure  of  thit 
part,  its  legs,  &c.  J 

The  Derbyshire  trilobite  differs  from  that  of  Dudley  in  being  nar- 
rower, and  particularly  so  at  the  upper  part ;  in  not  having  the  four  tu- 
bercles at  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  and  in  having  the  dorsal  seg- 
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ments  marked  with  a  line  of  minute  tubercles.  Mr.  Martin  has  given  a 
representation  of  the  reticulated  surface  of  the  eye  in  this  animal. 

On  breaking  the  Dudley  fossils,  the  inner  surface  of  their  covering  is 
found  marked  with  undulating  striae,  the  impressions  of  wiiich  are  iilso 
found  on  the  inclosed  matrix.  In  none  of  the  specimens  which  I  have 
thus  broken,  or  have  rubbed  down,  have  I  been  able  to  discover  any 
remains  of  an  inferior  or  ventral  covering,  corresponding  with  the  upper 
one,  which  has  been  just  described.  M.  Walch,  indeed,  observes,  that 
no  under  covering,  or  plate,  have  been  ever  discovered. 

A  trilobite  is  represented  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  as 
possessing  antennae.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  some 
mistake;  since,  in  none  of  the  specimens  which  have  been  since  exa- 
mined, has  the  appearance  of  such  a  part  been  ever  seen. 

Another  species  of  this  animal  is  found  in  the  schistose  strata  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llanelly,  in  Carmarthenshire.  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  13. 
This  differs  from  the  preceding  species  in  two  material  respects :  the 
lateral  lobular  divisions  are  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as  the  central  one; 
and  the  outline  of  the  animal  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  elliptical 
than  the  ovate  form.  From  this  latter  circumstance,  it  obtains  some 
slight  resemblance  to  a  sole,  and  has  therefore  been  considered  by  some 
as  the  petrifaction  of  a  fish  of  that  tribe.  The  mutilated  remains  of  this 
species,  in  consequence  of  the  fossil  being  frequently  severed  transversely, 
have  been  regarded  as  petrified  butterflies. 

On  the  remains  of  one  of  these  I  have  perceived  a  very  curious  struc- 
ture ;  it  is  in  that  part  of  the  fossil  which  presents  itself  to  view  on  the 
removal  of  the  external  covering,  and  which  was  probably  the  cuticle  of 
the  animal.  Here  tlie  form  of  tl,e  parts  appears  exactly  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  crustaceous  covering,  being  transversely  and  somewhat 
obliquely  disposed ;  but,  aided  by  the  lens,  the  eye  discovers,  that  this 
pellicle  is  marked  by  frequent  and  regular  ruga^,  as  if  the  pellicle  had 
been  disposed  in  folds,  not  as  in  the  outer  coat>  in  a  transverse,  but  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  Fig,  13,  b. 
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Another  species,  the  representation  of  a  mutilated  fragment  of  which 
is  given  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  16,  is  a  very  extraordinarv  fossil.  In  this  ani- 
mal, the  lobular  divisions  seem  to  have  very  nearly  corresponded  with 
those  of  the  Dudley  species.  But  the  structure  of  the  head-part  of  the 
animal  differs  exceedingly  from  every  other  species.  In  this  fossil,  in.stead 
of  the  iippearance  of  the  distinct  parts  of  a  futc,  there  are  three  large 
round  protuherances,  the  middle  being  the  largest;  and  all  these  pr* 
tuberances  are  closely  beset  with  small  tubercular  risings.  These  pro- 
tuberances possess  nearly  the  whole  space  of  the  head,  the  eyes  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  lateral  risings.  The  matrix  of  this  is 
a  white  fine  limestone,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  where  it  was  obtained. 

The  fourth  species,  which  is  much  more  rare  than  any  of  the  former, 
is  almost  always  found  imbedded  in  (uller's  earth.  The  luwer  half  of  one 
of  these  Js  represented  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  17.  The  form  oi  the  head  I 
am  unacquyinted  with.  The  structure  of  the  back,  and  disposition  of  its 
plates,  appear  to  agree  with  that  of  Llanelly  ;  tiie  central  division  of  the 
plates  terminating,  like  that  of  the  Llanelly  species,  within  a  mai^inal 
line,  which  surrounds  the  divisions.  From  the  inferior  part  of  this  line 
proceeds  a  long  and  narrow  caudal  process,  which  tapers  as  it  descends, 
and  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  a  single  plate  or  substance.-  These 
specimens  seldom  possess  the  process  itself,  the  impression  only  of  its 
lower  surface  being  left,  and  which  possesses  somewhat  of  a  bronzed  ap- 
pearance, probably  from  some  stain  which  the  fullers'  earth  has  derived: 
from  the  animal  matter. 

Plate  XVII.  Fig.  18,  represents  another  species  as  imbedded  in  a 
nodule  of  iron-stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bewdley,  in  Shropshire — 
a  spot  exceedingly  rich  in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  as  I  may  infer  from 
the  valuable  collection  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Thomas  Botfield, 
Esq.  of  Hopton  Court,  near  Bewdley.  The  species  of  this  animal, 
which  is  here  preserved,  differs  essentially  from  any  of  those  above  do- 
scribed.  Of  the  head,  very  little  can  be  made  out:  it  is  evidently,  bo^^ 
ever,  much  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  of  the  former  species 
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ft  is  nearly  semiorbicular,  lunated  posteriorly,  and  terminating  at  the  sides 
in  an  acute  angle.  The  body,  which  has  only  five  transverse  plates,  is 
remarkably  short ;  its  pides  going  off' directly  from  the  head,  and  meeting 
speedily  at  an  obtuse  angle.  From  this  point  proceeds  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  which  is  of  a  greater  length  than  both  the  head  and  body.  The 
structure  of  the  tail  may  be  here  so  fiir  made  out,  as  to  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  is  formed  by  a  long  central  spine-like  process,  on  each  side  of 
which  a  membrane  has  been  evidently  extended,  wi<ler  than  the  process 
itself. 

This  fossil  appears  to  be  the  same  with  MomcuUies  limaiits  of  Mr.  Ma^ 
tin,  Plate  45,  Fig.  4,  who  supposed  it  to  approach  nearer,  in  size  and 
figure,  to  the  Monocului  apiis,  than  to  any  other  known  recent  species 
of  that  genus. 

The  opinions  respecting  the  analogue  of  the  triiobites  have  been 
very  different.  Some  have  supposed  it  a  testaceous  animal,  and  some 
have  imagined  it  to  be  a  coleopterous,  whilst  others  have  conjectured 
it  to  be  an  apterous  insect.  Guettard  and  Davila  have  placed  it  among 
the  crustaceous  animals.  Linnaeus,  Mortimer,  and  Wilke,  think  it 
should  be  placed  among  the  monoculi.  Several  writers  have  considered 
it  as  proper  to  place  it  among  the  bivalve  shells ;  and  Leigh,  Hist, 
of  Lancashire,  Tab.  vii.  f  even  regards  it  as  a  portion  of  a  nautilus; 
Scheuchzer  supposed  that  it  might  have  been  a  patella;  and  Bruck man- 
speaks  of  it  as  a  polype.  We  must  content  ourselves,  I  believe,  with, 
allowing  that  no  animal  resembling  it  is  knovyn.  Its  surfiice,  however, 
viewed  with  a  lens,  confirms  the  opinion  of  M.  Walch  and  others,  who 
have  supposed  it  to  be  an  animal  of  the  crustaceous  kind;  the  rough- 
ness resulting  from  the  numerous  little  pits  and  risings  appearing  to  be 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  crust  of  the  crab,  lobster,  &c. 

Plate  XVII.  Fig.  19,  is  the  fossil  remains  of  some  crustaceous  animal,, 
which  are  frequently  found  with  the  trilobite  in  the  Dudley  lime-stone.. 
The  head  part  of  the  animal  appears  to  have  been  separated  and  re-- 
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Moved :  sufficient^  however,  of  the  animal  here  exisjts^  to  show  that  it  is 
comparable  with  no  known  animal. 

Plate  XVIL  Fig.  15,  is  the  representation  of  the  upper  part  of  an 
Extraordinary  fossil;  bat  with  where  it  was  found  T  am  totally  unac- 
quainted. Its  matrix  is  a  ferruginous  lime-stone,  in  which  are  discoverable 
particles  of  pyrites.  It  appears  to  be  the  dorsal  plate  of  some  enormous 
insect  On  this  plate  regular  transverse  markings  are  observable,  none 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  abdominal  plate.  It  may  perhaps  be  the 
remains  of  some  huge  insect  of  the*  genus  Oniscus,  or  rather  Manoculus  i 
but  it  differs  so  much  from  any  known  animal^  as  to  render  guessing 
«t  even  its  genus  presumptuous. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


AMPHIBIOLITHI TORTOISE CROCODILR. 

1  HE  Amphibiolithi  form  a  very  large  and  important  class  of  fossils,  and 
of  which  our  own  country  has  produced  some  very  interesting  specimens. 
It  must,  however,  be  to  those  of  the  lai^er  kind  that  our  attention  must 
be  directed;  since,  from  their  minuteness  and  extreme  delicacy,  the 
remains  of  frogs,  serpents,  and  of  the  smaller  species  of  the  genus  Lacerta, 
are  very  rarely  met  with,  and  then  can  hardly  be  expected  to  afibrd  us 
any  real  instruction.  The  remarks  which  I  shall  have  to  offer  will  be 
entirely  confined  to  the  Amphibia  reptiles,  since  I  know  of  no  decided 
instance  of  the  mineralized  remains  ofany  of  the  A.  serpentes. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  gends  Testudo  are  rarely  found,  and  seldom 
in  such  a  state  as  can  yield  any  positive  information  respecting  the  ori- 
ginal animal.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  the  sections  into  wfiich 
this  genus  (Testudo)  has  been  divided  by  Linnaeus,  of  the  sea,  the  fresh 
Walter,  and  the  land  tortoise,  are  distinguishable  by  the  feet  being  like  fins^ 
or  palmated,  or  club-shaped,  with  nails,  it  will  be  seeti  that  any  distinct 
tion  of  this  kind  can  rarely  be  made  in  the  fossil  remains  of  these  animals; 
since,  except  in  the  impres^on  in  schist,  which  will  be  presently  men- 
tioned, no  traces  of  the  feet  are,  I  believe,  to  be  found  among  their  fossil 
remains. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  should  any  re- 
mains of  this  part  of  these  animals  be  found  fossil,  they  will  not  serve,  witif 
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certainty,  for  the  distinctions  pointed  out  by  this  illustrious  naturalist ;  since 
subsequent  discoveries  and  observations  have  shown,  that  the  habits  of 
these  animals  do  not  always  accord  with  the  forms  of  their  feet.  Thus 
the  curious  box- like  tortoise,  T.  Carolina^  Linn. ;  T.  clausa,  Bosc,  though 
possessing  the  feet  supposed  to  belong  to  the  river  tortoise,  often  wanders 
up  into  the  country :  whilst  that  of  Japan,  which  is  organized,  in  this 
part,  like  the  sea  tortoise,  has  the  habits  of  the  river  tortoise. 

The  hard,  bony,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  the  scaly  covering  of  these 
animals,  are  the  only  parts  which  can  be  expected  to  be  preserved  in  a 
mineralized  state.  But  these  can  so  very  rarely  yield  any  marks  distinctive 
of  species,  that  any  attempts  to  make  out  specific  differences  in  these 
fossil  remains  must  in  general  be  fruitless. 

M.  Knorr  gives  the  representation  of  a  fossil  tortoise,  from  a  very 
valuable  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Gesner,  found  near  Claris. 
The  matrix  is  a  black  schist,  in  which  the  form  of  the  animal  appeal's  to 
be  very  strongly  marked.  Towards  the  superior  extremitj^  traces  of 
the  head  are  discoverable ;  and  a  little  on  one  side  the  marks  of  one  of 
its  feet  extended,  and  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  frog,  are  also 
observable. 

The  back  part  of  a  fossil  tortoise  has  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Malta, 
Boccani  Mm.  dijisic.  et  (texperienza,  pag.  181.  Gesner  also  mentions  the 
back  part  of  a  tortoise  having  been  found  in  a  quarry  near  Berlin,  De 
petrifactis,  p.  86;  and  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden  was  a  portion  of  a  fossil 
shell  of  a  tortoise^  seventeen  inches  in  length  and  about  five  inches  wide. 
Some  fossil  remains  found  in  Aix,  in  Provence,  and  which  had  for  some 
time  served  to  perplex  the  oryctologists,  who  had  been  doubtfxil  whether 
they  should  consider  them  as  remains  of  human  skulls,  or  of  nautili, 
were  determined  by  M.  Delatour-d'Aigue,  M.  Adauson,  and  M.  Lama- 
Don,  to  be  the  fossil  remains  of  the  tortoise,  Jouimal  de  Phys.  T.  xvi. 
p.  468.  Fossil  remains  of  these  animals  have  also  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Melsbroeck,  near  to  Brussels,  Oryct.  de  Bnixelles,  par 
J^r^nfois  Xavier^Burtin.     From  an  examination  of  these  last-mentioned 
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fossils,  Lacepede  has  thought  himself  authorized  in  considering  them  as 
belonging  to  Testudo  viarina  vulgaris,  of  Ray ;  or  Tesliido  mydas,  of  Lin- 
naeus. Camper  mentions  his  possessing  the  entire  back  of  a  fossil  tortoise, 
four  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  in  breadth,  found  in  St.  Peter's  Moun- 
tain, Maestricht.  He  speaks  also  of  other  remains  of  the  tortoise  found 
in  the  same  part,  and  particularly  of  a  fossil,  similar  to  his  own,  in  the 
Museum  of  John  Hunter.     PhUus.  Trans.  1786. 

The  great  disproportion  existing  between  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  back  of  the  fossil  described  by  Camper,  has  also  been  found  to  exist 
in  another  fossil  from  the  same  spot,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Preston,  at 
Liege  :  it  being  four  feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  only  six  inches  in 
breadth.  This  peculiarity  of  fijrm  is  considered  by  Fanjas  St.  Fond,  as 
proceeding  from  these  being  the  remains  of  some  unknown  species  of 
this  genus,  in  which  the  hard  and  osseous  covering  was  extended  only 
along  the  vertebral  column,  whilst  the  remaining  part  of  the  back  was 
covered  with  a  coriaceous  or  horny  covering,  somewhat  resembling  tliat 
of  7'.  lyra,  Linn.  Faujas  St.  Fond  has  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris  the  fossil  remains  of  three  tortoises  from  Maes- 
tricht. Two  of  these  resemble  each  other  i[i  possessing,  different  from 
the  ordinary  tortoise,  two  prolongations  at  the  upper  angles,  as  if  of  the 
arm,  and  forming  an  oval  notch  where  the  head  was  placed.  The 
third  differs  from  tliose  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the  common  tor- 
toise, in  the  general  form  of  its  shell ;  which  gives,  at  first  view,  the  idea 
of  a  cuirass,  with  a  double  neckpiece  or  gorget. 

M.  Faujas  St.  Fond  obtained  from  the  quarry  of  Grand  Charone  part 
of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  which  was  connected  with  an  alated  bony 
appendix,  such  as  was  observed  in  the  remains  of  the  more  gigantic  tor- 
toises which  he  found  in  St.  Peter's  Mountain.  .■Ijin.  du  Mas.  Tome  ii. 
p.  108. 

Keviewing  the  preceding  account,  it  appears,  that  all  of  the  sis  speci- 
mens found  at  Melsbroeck,  appear,  according  to  Faujas  St.  Fond,  to 
belong  to  T.  mydas — four  specimens  from  Aix,  all  belong  to  one  unknown 
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bone  of  a  tortoise  for  the  horn  of  a  stag ;  fragments  of  the  sternal  plates 
(plastrons)  of  a  tortoise  for  the  hranched  purt  of  the  horns  of  the  elk; 
and  two  bones  of  the  carpus,  belonging  also  to  the  tortoise,  for  the  pubis 
and  the  clavicle  of  a  crocodile.  Similar  remains  to  those  found  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  Stansfield  lime-stone. 

Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  3,  is  the  fossil  head  of  a  tortoise,  found  at  Shepey. 
by  Mr.  Crow. 

The  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  existing  species  of  the 
crocodile,  and  of  pointing  out  their  distinctive  characters,  previous  to  the 
examination  of  their  fossil  remains,  must  be  obvious;  and  that  this  task 
has  been  performed  by  M.  Cuivier,  who  possesses  abilities  and  oppor- 
tunities so  well  fitted  for  the  undertaking,  is  a  circumstance  which  has 
considerably  promoted  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  in  our  fa- 
vourite science.  The  gratitude  due  to  him,  on  the  present  occasion,  is 
considerably  augmented  by  the  consideration,  that  at  the  period  at  which 
his  investigations  were  made,  almost  every  one  who  had  written  on 
the  subject  had  unfortunately  contributed,  by  their  errors,  to  envelope 
the  subject  in  confusion.  M.  Schneider,  however,  had  sedulously  em- 
ployed himself,  and  with  some  success,  in  making  some  useful  and 
important  distinctions,  with  respect  to  these  aninlals;  Histoire  dts  Ant- 
phibies,  cap.  ii.  But  the  most  instructive  labours  were  those  of  M.' 
Geoffroy,  who  not  only  made  some  important  anatomical  researches  on 
the  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  but  also  on  the  crocodile  of  St.  Domingo^ 
which  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Nile,  as  to  have  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  they  were  both  of  the  same  species;  and,  of  course, 
to  a  doubt  as  to  the  circumstance  dwelt  on  by  Buffon,  that  no  species 
belonging  to  the  torrid  zone  had  been  primitively  in  both  continents. 
The  observations,  however,  of  M.  Gregoire,  determined  that  the  croco- 
dile of  St.  Domingo  desen'ed  to  be  regardeil  as  of  a  different  species  from 
that  of  the  Nile.     Ann.  du  Mm.  Nai.  T.  i.  p.  37  and  53. 

This  same  naturalist  suspected,  from  the  accounts  he  had  received^ 
that  two  distinct  species  of  the  crocodile  existed  in  Egypt ;  one  of  these 
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he  conceived  to  be  the  common  crocodile  of  Egypt,  ^nd  the  other  the 
Suc/tos,  the  sacred  crocodile  of  Thebes.  This  opinion  was  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  the  skull  of  this  animal,  contained  in  some  of  the  mummies 
found  in  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  city,  and  by  a  well-prepared  spe- 
cimen of  an  animal  of  this  species.  M.  Cuvier  himself,  altliough  doubt- 
ing as  to  M.  Geoffroy's  emjiloying  the  word  .mchiis  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
ancients  did,  is  satisfied  that  a  difference  exists  between  some  of  the  cro- 
codiles of  Egypt,  sufficient  to  allow  of  admitting  the  existence  of  a  race, 
if  not  a  species,  distinct  from  the  common  crocodile  of  the  Nile. 

Aided  by  the  observations  of  M.  Geoffroy,  and  by  the  anatomical 
examination  of  the  crocodile  of  St.  Domingo  by  M.  Descourtils,  who  dis- 
sected more  than  forty  of  this  species;  and  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  nearly  sixty  animals  of  this  genus,  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  different  ages  and  sizes,  from  their  passing  out  of  the  egg  to  the 
length  of  twelve  or  fiiieen  feet,  and  examining  anew  the  different  works 
whicli  had  been  written  on  this  animal,  M.  Cuvier  considered  himself  as 
authorized  in  arranging  these  animals  in  the  following  order  : — 

The  following  characters: — conical  teeth,  in  a  single  row — a  broad 
fleshy  tongue,  affixed  to  the  mouth — a  compressed  tail,  carinated  and 
serrated  on  its  upper  part — palmated  or  semipalmated  teet — and  broad 
and  nearly  square  scales  on  tlie  back,  bell}',  and  tail ;  he  considers  as 
forming  the  genus  Crocodile,  of  the  order  Saiiri,  in  the  class  Am- 
phibia. This  genus  he  considers  as  divisible  into  three  sub-genera: — 
I.  Alligators  (caimans).  The  head  oblong,  but  its  length  being  to  its 
breadth  not  more  than  as  three  to  two — the  fourth  lower  tooth  on 
each  side  being  received  in  a  pit  in  the  upper  jaw — the  feet  semipal- 
mated. Under  this  sub-genus  he  places  the  following  four  species: 
C.  lucius,  C.  sclerops,  C.  palpebrosiis,  and  C.  Irigunatus. — II.  Crocodiles. 
The  length  of  the  head  double  that  of  its  width,  the  jaws  being  oblong — 
the  fourth  lower  tooth  on  each  side  passing  through  a  notch  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw — the  feet  palmated.  Under  this  sub-genus  he  disposes 
C,  xmlsaris,   C.  btporcalus,    C  rhombifer,    C.  galeatus,  C.  hisaitaliis,  and  C. 
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acutus. — III.  Longbeaked  (Gavials).  The  jaws  elongated  and  cylindri- 
caK^the  feet  palmated.  Under  this  sub-genus  he  places  the  large  and 
small  gavial,  as  C  gangeticus  and  C.  tenuirostris. 

The  remains  of  animals  referable  to  the  genus  Crocodile,  and  of  others, 
which  though  not  of  this  genus,  may  be  considered  as  of  the  family  of 
liaards,  have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  di^erent  parts  of  the  worlds 
but  particularly  in  this  island,  in  Germany,  and  France. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  Thuringia  and  of  Voigtland,  bordering  upon 
Hesse,  and  even  in  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  is  a  bed  of  bituminous 
marl-slate,  which  Mr,  Werner  considers  as  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  first 
floetz  lime-stone.  It  is  from  this  bed  of  schist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mansfield,  £isleben,  Ilmeneau,  &c.  that  those  impressions  of  fish  are 
obtained,  which  are  so  frequently  beautified  by  the  brilliant  coatings  of 
copper  and  silver  pyrites. 

Above  this  cuprous  schist  are  beds  of  lime*stone,  in  which  exist  belem- 
nitesy  entrochi,  anomi^,  and  other  remains  of  high  antiquity.  On  this 
lime-stone  is  gypsum,  accompanied  with  sal  gem,  above  which  is  sand- 
atone,  covered  by  gypsum,  without  salt ;  and  on  this  is  another  shelly 
lime^one,  in  which  are  the  celebrated  caverns,  containing  the  remains 
of  bears  and  of  other  carnivorous  animals. 

The  bed  of  bituminous  slate,  in  which  the  impressions  of  fishes,  and 
also  0^  oviparous  quadrupeds,  are  found,  are  indubitably,  fix>m  their 
situation,  the  most  ancient  of  the  strata  here  enumerated ;  whilst  the 
fishesi  whose  impressions  are  here  found,  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
those  of  fresh-water  fish ;  and  the  oviparous  quadrupeds,  whose  ioi« 
pressions  accompany  them,  are  always,  according  to  M.  Cuvier,  ani- 
mais  which  firequent  marshes  and  the  banks  of  rivers.  From  the  repre* 
sentations  of  four  fossil  specimens,  that  by  Spener,  MiscelL  berol.  i.  Fig. 
24  and  25,  />.  99»  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzungen ;  that  of  Lii^ 
from  the  same  place.  Letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  &c. ;  that  by  Sweden* 
bourg,  from  Altenstein^  Dt  Cupro  Tractat.  PL  lu;  and  one  firom  the 
mines  of  Rothenbourg;  near  Saal,  at  the  depth  of  264  feet ;  M.  CiiTier 
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was  satisfied  that  the  traces  here  preservied  are  of  animals  of  the  same 
species.  .         .  ^. 

The  form  of  the  head,  the  pointed  teeth,  the  size  of  the  yertebrae  x)f 
the  tail,  would  be  sufficient,  he  observes,  i  without  the  limbs,  to  shov<^  de- 
cidedly, that  this  animal  must  have  been  an  oviparous  quadruped.  The 
head,  howeve?,  does  not^  .as  was  suppoted  by  Spener  and  Link,  bear 
any  resemblance  to  that  of  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile.  iSo  fer,  also,  isi|t 
from  being,  as  is  asserted  by  i  M.  Faujai^  a  ireal  Gavia^ithat  M.  iCuvier 
is  convinced^  that  it  differs  more  from  >thi&  GavialtibaaifroJCD  anytOther 
reptile  of  the.  lizard  tribe.    •  i  '  r;       •    'ui:,r  ,  .  :       i;    /  ,j<j 

From  the  head  engraved  by  Spener,  Mt  Cuyier:;w<as  eoabled  W!  detef^ 
mine  the  genus  to  which  this  animal  belonged.  In  the  uppen  jaw'be 
could  discover  only  eleven  teeth  on  one  side,;  and  fWlncb;  only  reached  to 
the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit ;  a  circumstance  whi$h'  <iharacteriz€|s  the 
Lacerta  monitor  of  Linnaeus,  or  Ttipinambis  of  Daudin^!,  I«  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  crocodile  there  should- be  at  least  fifieen  teeth  on. each  side,  and 
these  should  reach  to  the  middle  of:  the  orbit.  ^      .  .  uu? 

The  hind  feet  also,  as  seen  both  in  Liiik's  aiid  Swedenbourg^^  speci- 
mens, show^five  unequal  toes,  of  which  tlie  fourth  is: the  longest:  these 
toes  have  the  following  number  of  bones  in  each,  beginning  with  the 
great  toe,  and  reckoning  the  metacarpal  bone-rr:3,  4,  5,.  ;.6^ .  4.  This 
number,  and  this  pn^orrtion  of  the  toes,  as^well  as  the  number , of  the 
joints  of  each  toe,  are  exactly  the  isame  in  the  ^e»7i^»  in.  the  corano^op 
lizards,  and  in  the  iguenn;,  but  %x%  different  in  the  jcipqodile,  which  has 
but  four  toes  to  the  hind  feet,  differing  but  Jittle  in  their  length,  and  being 
formed  by  bones  disposed  in  this  number  and  order--:3»  4,  5,  4. 
'  The  fore  feet  are  discoverable  in  the  specimen  of  Ldnk»  and  h^ve  ea^h 
five  toes  of  hearly  equal  siz^.  The  crocodiles  also,:  as  well  as  the  lizards, 
have  five  toes  to  their,  fore^et,  but  the  little  toe  is  evidently  smaller, iib 
proportion. 

The  size  of  these  animals  also  appears  to  agree  with  that  of  the  most 
conmion  species  ofMomtar ;  such  as,. thoso  whiah  belong  to»the  la^d^  and 
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to  the  river  of  Egypt ;  that  of  Congou,  described  by  Daiidin ;  those  of 
the  East  Indies,  &c.  They  accord  indeed  so  well,  in  Lilmost  every 
respect,  that  M.  Cuvier,  by  comparison  with  different  specimens  and 
skeletons  of  these  animals  in  the  Museum,  has  been  able  to  detect 
only  one  or  two  apparently  specific  distinctions.  The  one  of  these  is, 
that  the  spinal  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebra;  are  much  more  raised 
than  in  the  Monitors.  The  other  is,  that  the  leg  appeai-s  to  be  longer  in 
proportion  to  the  thigh  and  foot,  than  is  the  case  in  the  Monitors. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Altorff,  in  Bavaria,  are  quarries  of  indifferent 
grey  marble,  containing  ammonites,  &c.  in  which  the  impressions  of 
large  heads,  with  long  jaws,  armed  with  pointed  teeth,  have  been  repeat- 
edly found. 

The  specimens  which  have  been  there  discovered,  have  not  hitherto 
warranted  the  determining  with  what  species  of  animal,  or  even  hardly 
with  what  genus  they  should  be  placed.  In  the  opinion  of  Merck,  Troisieme 
Lettre  sur  les  Fossiles,  p.  25,  the  one  which  he  possessed,  but  which  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Darmstadt,  may  be  considered  as  a  Gavial.  Ano- 
ther, in  the  Museum  of  Manheim,  and  which  has  been  carefully  figured 
and  described  by  Collini,  Act.  Ac.  Theod.  Palat  v.  PL  in.  Fig.  1  and  2, 
is  thought,  by  this  author,  to  have  belonged  either  to  a  saw  or  a  sword- 
fish,  or  to  some  unknown  sea  animal.  The  fore  part  of  another  was 
found  by  M.  Bauder,  Burgomaster  of  Altorf;  and  this  one  has  been 
merely  described  as  part  of  the  head  of  a  crocodile. 

M.  Faujas,  who  has  published  figures  of  the  two  first  of  these  fossils, 
agrees  positively  with  Merck  in  the  opinion  of  their  being  the  beads  of 
the  Gavial.  This  opinion  is  Iwiwcver  opposed  by  M.  Cuvier,  who  has 
discovered  some  important  points  in  which  they  differ.  The  length  of 
the  head  at  Manheim  is  to  its  width  as  38  to  1 1,  whilst,  in  the  larger  Ga- 
vial, the  length  of  its  head  is  to  its  width  as  "25  to  9.  The  general  figure  of 
the  head  also  differs  from  that  of  the  larger  Gavial,  it  narrowing  gradually 
to  form  the  muzzle.  From  these  two  circumstances,  and  from  the  long 
oval  marks  of  the  eyes,  it  would  seem  to  resemble  the  head  of  the 
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smaller,  whilst  its  size  is  nearly  that  of  the  larger  Gavial,  From  the 
figure  given  hy  M.  Faujas,  of  the  head  at  Darmstadt,  it  appears  to  differ 
from  that  of  eitlier  of  the  Gavials;  since  the  symphisis  of  the  lower  jaw 
does  not  extend  so  much  hackwards,  and  there  are  seven  or  eight  teeth 
in  the  separated  parts  of  each  branch  of  the  jaw  ;  whilst,  in  this  part  of 
the  jaw,  in  the  Gavials,  there  are  only  two  or  three  teeth. 

Some  have  imagined  these  (bssils  to  have  been  the  remains  of  a  dol- 
phin ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  feet  is  evinced  by  the  nostrils,  which, 
instead  of  passing  in  vertically,  at  the  root  of  the  muzzle,  are  disposed  at 
its  end,  and  open  into  a  double  nasal  canal,  reaching  even  beneath  the 
skull.  It  is  evident,  that  there  can  exist  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
these  remains  can  be  referred  to  any  kind  of  fish;  and  that  they  have 
belonged  to  some  animal  of  the  crocodile  kind  is  certainly  the  most 
reasonable  conjecture. 

Part  of  the  head  of  a  crocodile  has  also  been  found  in  a  mountain  near 
to  Rozzo,  on  the  borders  of  Vicentin  and  of  Tyrol,  the  lower  jaw  of 
which  is  twenty-five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  eight  inches  wide.  Its 
matrix  is  a  limestone  of  a  yellowish  red  colour.  Voyage  en  Tyrol,  par  M, 
k  Comfe  de  Sternberg.  This  fossil  has  also  been  referred  to  the  Gavial 
by  M.  Faujas;  but,  as  is  observed  by  J\I.  Cuvier,  it  differs  from  it  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  jaw  not  being  in  a  straight  line  with  the  anterior 
part,  where  it  is  united  by  the  symphisis,  but  forming  an  angle,  by 
which  the  branch  of  one  side  becomes  separated  from  that  of  the  other 
side :  a  character  which  sufficiently  shows,  that  this  cannot  have  been 
the  remains  of  an  actual  Gavial.  M.  Cuvier  is  of  opinion,  that  these 
fossils,  as  well  as  those  of  Altorf,  are  the  remains  of  an  unknown  spe- 
cies of  the  crocodile,  and  similar  to  those  which  will  form  the  subject  of 
our  next  letter. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

FOSSIL  CROCODILES TWO  SPECIES  FOUND  IX  FRANCE,  DIFFERING 

FROM    ANY    KNOWN    SPECIES FOSSIL    SPECIES    FOUND    ALSO    IN 

ENGLAND. 

1  HE  fossils  which  we  shall  now  examine  will,  I  doubt  not,  excite  in 
you  a  considerable  degree  of  interest ;  since  they  have  been  found  in  such 
a  state;  and  in  such  numbers,  as  to  allow  of  their  comparison  with  the 
correspondent  parts  of  animals  of  the  same  genus ;  and  since  they  have 
been  thus  compared  by  M^Cuvier. 

These  fossils  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honfleur,  by  the 
Abbe  Bachelet,  an  assiduous  naturalist  at  Rouen,  and  were  sent,  by  arden 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  department,  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  !  Similar 
fossils  are  also  obtained  at  Havre.  They  were  found  in  a  bed  of  hard 
limestone,  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  which  becomes  nearly  black  when 
wet,  and  which  is  found  along  the  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  being  in  some  places  covered  by  the  sea,  and  in  others  above 
its  level,  even  at  high  water. 

This  bed,  M.  Cuvier  observes,  is  certainly  more  ancient  than  the  im- 
mense mass  of  clay  which  rests  on  it,  and  which  rises  in  cliflfe  of  300  or 
400  feet  in  height,  forming  the  whole  of  Caux,  a  part  of  Auge,  and 
spreads  into  Picardy  and  Champagne,  and  even  into  England.  These 
bones  of  crocodiles,  as  well  as  those  of  lizards,  in  Thuringia,  belong,  then, 
to  strata  considerably  anterior  to  those  which  contain  the  bones  of  qua- 
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flrupeds,  and  which  are  themselves  of  very  high  antiquity ;  such  as  the  beds 
of  g^ypsum,  at  Paris  ;  since  these  rest  on  the  more  common  shelly  lime- 
stone, beneath  whicii  is  the  chalk. 

The  larger  cavities  of  the  bones  are  filled  by  the  same  hard  grey  lime- 
stone; but  the  pores  and  smaller  cells  are  filled  by  a  semi-transparent 
spar,  which  has  sometimes  a  yellowish  tinge.  In  general,  a  thin  coat  of 
pyrites  is  seen  to  line  the  cavity,  and,  of  course,  to  immediatelv  include 
the  spar:  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  these  minute  cavities  have  been 
filled  with  pyrites'. 

The  most  important  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  is  a  lower  jaw, 
nearlj'  complete.  This  jaw,  indubitably  of  a  crocodile,  is  beset  with 
conical  striated  teeth,  with  the  two  sharp  edges,  one  on  the  fore  and  the 
other  on  the  back  part,  and  having  the  cavities  for  the  germs  of  the  suc- 
ceeding teeth.  In  this  specimen  are  also  discoverable  the  sutures  which 
divide  each  branch  of  the  jaw  into  six  bones.  An  outline  sketch  of  this 
jaw  is  given  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  7. 

That  this  jaw  belonged  to  some  animal  of  the  genus  Crocodile,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  following  diiferences,  noticed  bv  M.  Cuvier, 
as  undoubtedly  show  that  this  animal  could  not  be  of  the  Gavial  species: 
1.  The  branches  are  much  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  anterior  con- 
nected part,  than  in  either  of  the  Gaviais.  2.  The  branches  do  not  form 
so  open  an  angle  as  in  the  Gavial ;  the  angle  in  the  Gavial  being  about 
60",  and  in  the  fossil  jaw  but  little  more  than  30°.  3.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  outer  lines  formed  by  the  branches,  separate  gradually 
from  the  part  where  they  are  united;  whereas,  in  the  Gavial,  they  sepa- 
rate by  a  sudden  and  very  sensible  flexion.  4.  The  notch  which  sepa- 
rates the  branches  penetrates  forwarder  between  the  teeth  than  it  does 
in  the  Gavial :  in  the  Gavial  there  are  but  two  or  three  teeth,  and  in 
the  fossil  jaw  there  are  seven  in  each  branch.  5.  The  whole  number  of 
the  teeth  is,  however,  less:  in  the  fossil  jaw  there  are  only  twenty-two 
on  each  side ;  whilst,  in  the  Gavial,  there  are  twenty-five.     6.  There 
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does  not  appear,  in  the  fossil  the  oval  hole  which  exists  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  branch,  in  the  known  species  of  crocodiles. 

The  fossil  upper  jaw  was  also  ascertained,  from  different  fragments,  to 
differ  materially  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Gavial.  The  snout,  corre- 
sponding with  the  symphisis  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  shorter  and  flatter  than 
that  of  the  Gavial ;  and  the  anterior  end  terminates  in  a  point,  and  does 
not  spread  out  as  that  of  the  Gavial  does.  The  anterior  edges  of  the  orbits 
also  appear  to  be  more  flattened  than  in  the  living  species.  From  fair 
grounds  of  calculation  it  also  appears,  that  the  skull  must  have  been 
much  longer  in  proportion  to  the  snout,  in  the  fossil  species  than  in  the 
Gavial. 

One  of  the  specimens  from  Honileur,  a  fragment  of  the  base  of  the 
symphisis  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  ap|)eared  to  differ  from  the  lower  jaw 
already  mentioned,  in  being  rather  flatter ;  approaching  a  little,  in  this 
and  some  other  respects,  to  that  of  the  gavial.  This  circumstance  led 
M.  Cuvier  to  the  suspicion  of  there  being  the  remains  of  two  species  of 
crocodiles  in  this  stratum. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  fossil  vertebras  conlirmed  his  opi- 
nion ;  since  he  discovered  that  the  vertebrae  also  belonged  to  two  different 
systems  of  bones,  neither  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  known  cro- 
codiles. With  respect  to  the  first  species  of  fossil  vertebrte  which  he 
found,  he  Eiscertained  that  the  posterior  face  of  the  body  of  the  axis  is 
concave,  whilst  it  is  convex  in  all  the  known  crocodiles;  a  characteristic 
which  is  distinguishable  in  many  of  these  fossil  vertebrip,  whilst  in  the 
known  crocodiles  this  part  is  convex.  Plate  XVIIJ,  Fig.  6,  represents 
one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  in  which  this  circumstance  is  observable.  It 
is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  whole  orders  of  viviparous  quadrupeds,  such 
as  the  ruminants  and  solipeds,  have  the  bodies  of  their  cervical  verlebiw> 
convex  in  their  fore  part ;  but,  in  these,  their  apophyses  are  very  differently 
disposed.  The  transverse  apophyses  in  the  fossil  vertebrae  arise  by  four  pro- 
jecting processes,  which  give  them  a  pyramidal  base  ;  and  behind  the  sun- 
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fece,  receiving  the  head  of  the  rib,  is  a  deep  pit :  these  are  two  peculiarities 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  known  crocodiles.  In  the  place,  also,  of  the 
single  inferior  spinous  apophysis,  which  exists  in  the  known  crocodiles, 
there  are  two  ridges,  each  terminating  in  a  tubercle  placed  ibnvards. 
The  body  of  these  fossil  vertebrae  is  also  more  contracted  in  its  middle 
than  is  that  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  common  crocodile. 

The  other  series  of  vertebrae  also  appeared  to  belong  to  a  crocodile, 
different  from  those  which  now  exist,  as  well  as  from  that  whose  ver- 
tebne  have  just  been  described.  Their  characteristic  differences  are : 
their  body  is  not  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  their  transverse  apophy- 
ses do  not  arise  from  the  reunion  of  several  projecting  ridges.  They 
therefore  resemble  those  of  the  living  crocodiles  much  more  than  the 
preceding;  but  their  principal  difference,  distinguishing  them  from  the 
preceding  fossil  vertebrse,  as  well  as  from  those  of"  the  living  crocodiles, 
is  that  the  faces  of  their  bodies  are  neither  of  them  convex ;  but  are  both 
slightly  concave.  lu  other  respects,  in  the  disposition  of  their  apophy- 
ses, in  the  suture  which  connects  the  annular  part  and  processes  with 
the  body  of  the  vertebras.  Sec.  they  agree  with  the  vertebrae  of  crocodiles 
in  general.  A  vertebra  belonging  to  this  species  is  represented  Plate 
XVIII.  Fig.  5,  which  answers  to  the  second  dorsal  vertebrae  of  the  com- 
mon crocodile,  by  the  position  of  its  costal  pit  a,  b ;  but  differs  from  it 
in  having  no  inferior  spinous  apophysis. 

It  is  undoubtedly  exceedingly  desirable,  to  determine  to  which  of  these 
two  systems  of  vertebrae,  the  fragments  of  the  head  and  jaws  just  de- 
scribed may  be  referred.  This  is  however,  at  present,  hardly  possible, 
the  specimens  which  have  been  hitherto  described  not  having  been  found 
under  circumstances  which  would  allow  of  determining  the  connection. 
M.  Cuvier,  however,  thinks  it  most  probable,  that  the  nearly  complete 
jaw  belonged  to  the  same  animal  to  which  the  first  described  vertebrae  be- 
longed; aiid  that  the  fragment  of  the  jaw  which  seems  to  approach 
nearer  to  that  of  the  Gavial  might  be  placed  with  the  second  species  of 
vertebrae.     It  must  be  however  observed,  that  the  vertebrse  of  the  second 


species  were  found  in  the  same  mass  with  the  large  specimen  of  the, 
lower  jaw. 

Remains  of  crocodiles  have  also  been  found  in  other  parts  of  JVance; 
as,  at  Angers  ami  Mans.  Some  of  these  remains  seem  to  show,  that  al 
least  one  of  the  fossi!  species  above  noticed  is  also  found  in  other  parts 
of  France  besides  Honfleur  and  Havre. 

The  remains  of  crocodiles  have  been  also  found  in  different  parts  of 
England  ;  but  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  of  Yorkshire, 
hear  Whitby  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath ;  and  near  Newark,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Dr.  Stukely  describes  a  stone  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  two  inches 
broad,  found  at  Klston,  near  Newark,  in  Nottingham.  The  Doctor 
described  it  as  containing  the  marks  of  sixteen  vertebrse  of  the  back  and 
loins,  and  eleven  joints  of  the  tail;  nine  whole  or  partial  libs  of  the  left 
side;  the  Os  sacrum;  the  Ihum  in  sifu ;  the  two  thigh-bones,  a  little 
displaced;  with  the  beginnings  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  right  leg. 
On  one  corner,  he  thought,  the  vestiges  were  to  be  seen  of  a  foot  with 
four  toes;  and,  at  a  little  distance,  an  entire  toe.  The  Doctor  consi- 
dered this  fossilas  the  remains  of  a  crocodile  or  of  a  porpoise.  The 
stone  in  which  these  traces  were  discoverable,  had  been  used  at  a  well, 
fop  placing  the  vessels  on  in  which  the  water  was  obtained.  It  was  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  came  probably  from  Fulbeck  quarries,  which  are  on 
the  Western  declivity  of  the  long  chain  of  hilts  which  reach  through  the 
whole  of  Lincolnshire,  and  which  contain  numerous  shells  and  other 
marine  bodies*. 

M.  Cuvier  considers  this  fossil  to  have  derived  its  markings  from  th^ 
renaains  of  a  crocodile  :  that  it  could  not  have  been  fi-om  the  remains  of 
a  porpoise,  he  observes,  is  evident,  from  vestiges  of  the  pelvis,  a  part 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  porpoise,  being  here  plainly  observable.  He 
discovers,  also,  in  this  fossil,  the  square  and  nearly  equal  sized  spinou& 
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processes  of  the  vertebrae;  the  six  anterior  vertebrae,  with  large  ribs  at- 
tached to  them,  and  three  ribs  at  the  end  of"  the  stone,  the  vertebra; 
belonging  to  which  are  broken  off.  The  live  vertebrae  next  to  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  ribs,  .he  remarks,  have  large  transverse 
processes,  whilst  those  of  the  next  four  are  small.  The  ilia  are  situated 
after  these  four;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  displaced,  and 
that  they  should  have  been  found  behind  the  five  vertebrae  with  large 
transverse  processes,  which  he  considers  as  vertebrae  of  the  loins.  The 
impressions  of  the  ossa  ilia  were  supposed  by  Stukeley  to  have  been  of 
the  thigh-bones;  and  two  large  and  short  impressions  near  them,  which 
M.  Cuvier  is  unable  to  refer  to  any  particular  bones,  he  considered  as  the 
heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  No  marks  of  the  head  existing  in  this  fossil, 
and  the  vertebrie  not  having  been  figured  with  precision,  no  conjectures 
can  be  offered  with  respect  to  the  species. 

Captain  William  Chapman,  in  the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  p.  688,  gives  an  account  of  the  finding,  on  the  sea- 
shore, about  half  a  mile  from  Whitby,  part  of  the  bones  of  an  animal 
appearing  to  have  been  an  alligator.  They  were  found  in  a  kind  of 
black  slate,  which  had  been  covered  five  or  six  f<;et  with  water  every 
full  sea,  and  were  about  nine  or  ten  yards  from  the  cliff,  which  is 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  about  sixty  yards  high,  and  is  continually 
wearing  away  by  the  washing  of  the  sea  against  it.  The  place  where 
these  bones  lay  was  frequently  covered  with  sea-sand  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet. 

Mr.  Wooilers,  p.  786,  of  the  same  volume,  gives  a  further  account  of 
the  foregoing  fossil  skeleton.  He  says :  "  In  this  same  rock,  ammonitee, 
or  snake-stones,  as  they  are  called,  are  found.  The  animal,  when  living, 
must  have  been  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.  Jt  lay  six  yards  from  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  which  is  sixty  yards  in  perpendicular  height,  and  must 
have  been  covered  by  it,  probably,  not  much  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  cliff  there  is  composed  of  various  strata,  beginning  from  the  top  of 
earth,  clay,  marie,  and  stones,  of  various  thicknesses,  till  it  comes  to 
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the  black  slate,  or  alum  rock ;  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  in  this 
rock,  this  skeleton  laid  horizontally.  The  probability  of  this  cliff  formerly 
covering  this  animal,  and  extending  much  more  into  the  sea,  is  not  in 
*  the  least  doubted  of  by  those  that  know  the  cliff.  The  various  strata 
which  compose  it  are  daily  mouldering  and  falling  down ;  several  thou- 
sand tons  often  tumbKng  down  together.  Many  ancient  persons  now 
Irving  remember  this  very  cliff  extending,  in  some  places,  twenty  yards 
further  out  than  it  does  at  present,  so  much  has  the  sea  gained  of  the 
land/' 

From  the  figure  of  this  fossil,  as  given  in  the  Philosophicial  Transac- 
tions, Plate  XXII.  and  Plate  XXX.  of  the  same  volume;  and,  from  the 
description,  it  appears  that  the  remains  and  traces  were  observable  of 
a  vertebral  column,  probably,  however,  not  complete  at  either  end, 
nine  feet  in  length.  Twelve  vertebrce  of  the  tail,  and  a  series  of  ten 
other  vertebrae,  which  seemed  to  have  formed  the  loins,  sacrum,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  tail,  still  remained,  and  were  about  three  inches 
in  length.  Those  of  the  neck,  of  the  back,  and  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
had  only  left  their  impressions.  The  head  is  seen  on  its  lower  sid^ 
showing  the  occipital  condyle  on  the  back  part ;  the  zygomatic  archer 
on  each  side,  terminating,  as  in  the  crocodile,  in  two  large  condyles  for 
the  lower  jaw,  and  placed  in  the  same  transverse  direction  with  the  occi- 
pital condyle.  The  skull  fills  but  a  narrow  space.  Forwards,  the  head 
contracts  not  suddenly,  as  in  the  Gavial,  but  gradually;  and,  in  M.  Cli- 
rUrfn  opinion,  like  the  fossil  head  of  Altorf ;  and  probably,  like  that  of 
H^/fifleur,  in  a  pointed  muzzle.  Large  pointed  teeth  are  placed  alter- 
n^tirly  in  both  jaws,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  distant  from  each 
<4l$^i  and  towards  the  end  of  the  jaws  are  fangs  which  are  larger  than 

h  i%  ^rxtraordinary,  that  the  celebrated  Camper  should  have  concluded 
thk  dmi)  to  liave  liecn  the  remains  ef  an  animal  of  the  species  Balam, 
'^li^i  Ui4iiU  were  observable  in  both  jaws,  whilst  the  balsense  are  not 
fmuUUi'A  iritli  any  teeth.    Nor  is  it  less  surprising  that  M.  Faujas  should.^ 
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have  considered  this  fossil  as  belonging  to  a  phvseter,  and  describe  it  as 
being  without  arms  or  legs*,  since  the  physeters  have  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw  only ;  and  since,  in  this  I'ossil,  the  traces  both  of  the  ibre  and  hind 
legs  were  discoverable. 

From  the  researches  which  M.  Cuvier  has  made,  respecting!:  the  I'ossil 
remains  of  this  animal,  he  concludes,  that  at  Honfieur  and  Havre  the 
fossil  remains  of  two  species  of  crocodiles  are  ibund,  both  approaching  to 
the  Gavial,  but  both  unknown  ;  that  one  of  these  two  species  at  least  is 
found  in  other  parts  of  France,  at  Alencon  and  elsewhere ;  that  tlve  ske- 
leton discovered  at  Whitby  was  probably  of  one  of  that  species  found  in 
France,  the  under  jaw  of  which  he  has  figured;  that  the  fragments  of 
the  heads  found  in  the  territory  of  Vicentino  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
species;  that  the  fossil  heads  (bund  at  Altorff  are  different  from  those  of 
the  Gavial,  and  have  a  longer  snout  than  that  of  the  animal  of  Honfleur, 
whose  jaw  is  iigurcd,  and  may  therefore  belong  to  the  other  fossil  species 
found  in  France;  that  the  skeleton  described  by  Stukeley  is  a  rroco 
dile's,  but  of  an  indeterminable  species;  that  the  supposed  crocodiles, 
the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  pvritons  schist  of  Thurtngia,  were 
of  the  genus  Monitor,  Cuvier,  formed  of  Laccrta  momlor,   Linn. 

He  also  concludes,  that  all  these  fossil  remains  of  oviparous  quadru- 
peds belong  to  very  ancient  beds,  among  those  which  are  termed  secon- 
dary ;  and  evfen  much  anterior  to  the  regular  stony  beds,  which  contain 
the  bones  of  unknown  genera  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  palieotheriums 
and  the  anoplotheriunis;  which  opinion,  however,  does  not  oppose  the 
finding  of  the  remains  of  crocodiles  with  those  of  these  genera,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  gypsum  quarries. 

The  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  examining  British  fossils  of  this 
kind,  have  not  been  such  as  to  enable  me  to  add  to  the  very  important 
information  yielded  by  M.  Cuvier,  as  to  the  specific  dlflerences  of  such  of 
these  animals  as  have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state.  The  observations,  howr 
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ever,  which  1  have  been  able  to  make,  are  such,  as  far  asUiey  exteiuf, 
as  serve  to  confirm  tlie  opinions  of  M.  Ciivier. 

Several  fragments,  which  I  have  seen,  from  the  JJorsetshire  coast,  as 
well  as  those  which  I  possess,  show,  that  the  anterior  termination  of 
the  !-nout  of  one  species  of  these  fossil  animals,  whose  remains  are  found 
in  this  island,  was  iong  and  narrow,  like  that  of  the  first  species  described 
by  M.  Cuvier.  Tiiree  other  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  one  contuining 
almost  the  whole  skull,  and  the  others  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  and 
all  having  the  posterior  part  of  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  attached  to 
the  upper  jaw,  manifest  decidedly  the  same  gradual  approximation  of 
the  brandies  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  we  have  seen  distinguishes  this  fos- 
sil species  from  all  the  known  species  of  the  sub-genus  Gavial.  The  first 
of  these  was  exhibited  in  the  London  Museum;  and,  of  the  latter  two, 
one  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Row,  of  Dorsetshire,  and  the 
other  was  exposed  for  sale  by  auction.  These  specimens  were  all  British 
fossils;  and  evinced,  by  the  form  of  their  anterior  part,  that  they  had 
derived  their  origin  from  the  same  species  of  animal  to  which  the  spe- 
cimens above  mentioned  had  belonged.  The  union  of  these  specimens 
prove  therefore  decidedly,  that  in  this  island,  as  well  as  on  the  continent, 
there  exist  the  remainsofaspecies  of  crocodile,  approaching  towards,  but 
essentially  differing  from,  any  known  species  of  the  Gavial.  Of  the  head 
of  the  second  species,  no  specimen  which  1  have  seen  affords  me  any 
positive  information. 

Of  the  two  species  of  vertebrie  described  by  M.  Cuvier,  1  only  possess 
specimens  corresponding  with  those  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  the 
first  species  which  he  has  particularized.  Two  detached  vertebrae,  which 
are,  I  conjecture,  from  Bath  ;  three  which  are  disposed  in  their  natural 
order,  and  imbedded  in  the  Dorsetshire  blue  limestone;  and  several 
others,  in  the  same  licnestone,  the  sections  of  which  are  only  seen,  are 
all  referable  to  this  first  species;  both  of  their  articulating  surfaces  being 
slightly  concave. 

Somersetshire,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  the  cliffi  j 
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on  the  Dorsetshire,  or  Southern  coast,  and  on  the  Yprkshire,  or  Northern 
coast,  are  the  places  in  this  island  in  which  the  remains  of  the  animals 
of  this  tribe  have  been  chiefly  found.  The  matrix  in  which  they  are 
found  is  in  general  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  containing  the  fossils  of  Houtleur  and  Havre:  a  blue  limestone,  be- 
coming almost  black  when  wetted.  This  description  exactly  agrees  with 
the  limestone  of  Charmouth,  Lime,  &c.  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  opposite 
coast  to  that  of  France,  on  which  Havre  and  Honfieur  are  situated. 
At  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  where  these  fossils  are  also  found,  the 
stone  is  indeed  somewhat  darker  than  in  the  former  places;  bnt  no  dif- 
ference i.s  observable  which  can  be  regarded  as  offering  any  forcible  op- 
position to  the  probability  of  the  original  identity  of  this  stratum,  which 
is  observed  on  the  Northern  coast  of  France,  on  the  opposite  Southern 
English  coast,  and  at  the  opposite  Northern  extremity  of  the  island. 
Some  of  these  remains  are  also  found  in  quarries  of  common  coarse  grey 
and  whitish  limestone.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  matrix,  for  these  remains, 
are  ol)servable  in  the  quarries  between  Bath  and  Bristol. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Hawker,  of  Woodch ester,  in  Gloucestershire,  possesses, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of  the  remains  of  the  croco- 
dile that  has  been  found  in  this  island.  It  was  found  by  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bath,  and  contains  great  part  of  the  head  and  of  the  trunk 
of  the  animal,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  the  species  noticed  by 
Cuvier,  with  the  gradually  tapering  jaw. 
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LETTER  XX. 

LARGE    FOSSIL    ANIMAL    OF    MAESTRICHT ASCERTAINED    TO    BC 

NEITHER  PIIYSETER,    FISH,    NOR  CROCODILE OPINIONS  OF  DR. 

PETER   CAMPER,  M.  FAUJAS,  M.  ADRIAN  CAMPER,  &C REMAINS 

OF  THE  EXISTING   MONITORS ENGLISH  SPECIMENS. 

1  HE  large  animal,  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  the  quarries  of 
Maestricht,  has  been  deservedly  a  frequent  object  of  admiration ;  and 
the  beautiful  appearance  which  its  remains  possess,  in  consequence  of 
their  excellent  state  of  preservation,  in  a  matrix  which  admits  of  their 
fair  display,  has  occasioned  every  specimen  of  this  fossil  to  be  highly  va- 
lued. The  lower  jaw  of  this  animal,  with  some  other  specimens  which 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Peter  Camper  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  among  the  most  splendid  and  in- 
teresting fossils  in  existence.  A  particular  account  of  these  fossils,  with 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  donor  respecting  the  animal  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  some  excellent  engravings,  are  given  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1786. 

The  remains  of  this  animal  are  found  chiefly  in  thai  part  of  St.  Peter's 
Mountain,  on  which  is  built  the  fort  St.  Peter.  Whilst  speaking,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  of  the  alcyonic  fossils  from  this  mountain,  I  re- 
marked that  their  matrix  was  "  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime."  M.  Cu- 
vier  has  also  ascertained  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  description  of 
it  by  M.  Faujas,  who  says  it  is  "  Uii  gres  quarizeux  a  grain  fiuy  foiblement 
lie  par  un  gluten  calcaire  peu  dur*,*'  is  erroneous.  The  mass  of  calcareous 
matter  in  which  they  are  imbedded  is  at  least  449  feet  in  thickness. 

The  first  collection  of  these  fossils  was  made  by  an  intelligent  officer, 
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M.  Drouin,  who  commenced  his  researches  about  the  year  1766.  This 
collection  is  at  present  in  Teyler's  Museum.  M.  Hoffman,  the  surgeon 
of  tlie  fort,  of  whom  I  liave  already  spoken,  also  made  a  collection  of 
these  specimens,  which  at  his'  death  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Peter  Cam- 
per, who  presented  some  of  them,  as  has  been  already  related,  to  the 
British  Museum. 

In  1770,  the  workmen  having  discovered  part  of  an  enormous  head  of 
an  animal  imhedded  in  the  solid  stone,  in  one  of  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages of  the  mountain,  gave  information  to  M.  Hoflman,  who,  with  the 
most  zealous  assiduity,  laboured  until  he  had  disengaged  this  astonbhing 
fossil  from  its  matrix.  But  when  this  was  done,  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
were  wrested  from  him  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  claimed  it  as  being  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  over  the  spot  on  which  it  was  found.  Hoffman  de- 
fended his  right  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Chapter 
was  employed  against  him,  and  he  was  doomed  not  only  to  the  loss  of 
this  inestimable  fossil,  but  to  the  payment  of  heavy  law  expenses.  But 
in  time,  justice,  M.  Faujas  says,  though  tardy,  at  last  arrived — the 
troops  of  the  French  RepubHc,  secured  this  treasure,  which  was  conveyed 
to  the  National  Museum. 

This  fossil  is  described  by  M.  Faujas,  in  fiis  work  on  the  Mountain 
of  St.  Peter.  In  this  work  M.  Faujas  endeavours  to  show  that  this 
anima!  must  have  been  a  crocodile,  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Drouin  and  Hoffman,  and  in  opposition  to  that  of  Dy.  Peter  Cam- 
per, who  believed  it  to  have  been  a  cetaceous  animal.  M.  Adrian  Cam- 
per, after  the  most  careful  investigation,  has  thought  it  must  have  been  a 
reptile,  allied,  in  some  respects>  to  the  family  of  Monitors,  and  in  others 
to  the  Iguanas. 

Furnished  by  1VT.  Loisel,  Prtefect  of  the  Lower  Meuse,  with  numerote 
other  specimens,  not  only  from  the  quarries  under  Fort  St.  Peter,  but 
from  several  other  hills,  and  particularly  from  the  village  of  Seiclicm,  in. 
addition  to  those  which  had  been  secured  by  M.  Faujas,  the  indeiati- 
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gable  Cuvier  proceeded  to  a  careful  anatomical  examination  of  these 
specimens,  with  the  hope  of  furnishing  some  information  respecting  their 
origin.  This  undertaking  he  conceived  to  be  more  particularly  necessary, 
since  the  splendid  work  of  M.  Faujas  contains  no  really  illustrative  osteo- 
logical  remarks ;  and  since  M.  Faujas  considers  M.  Adrian  Camper  as 
being  of  the  same  opinion  with  him,  as  to  the  agreement  of  this  fossil 
animal  with  the  crocodile ;  whilst  the  animal  to  which  the  latter  gen- 
tleman refers  this  fossil  is  essentially  different  from  the  crocodile,  although 
placed  by  Linnaeus  with  it,  under  the  genus  Lacerta. 

To  M.  Adrian  Camper  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
characters  of  this  enormous  animal,  known  only  at  present  as  a  fbssiL 
By  the  observations  of  this  gentleman,  corroborated  by  those  of  M.  Cu- 
vier, which  I  shall  now  place  before  you,  I  trust  you  will  be  fully  satis- 
fied respecting  the  original  nature  of  this  wonderful  animal. 

Dr.  Peter  Camper  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  animal 
should  be  placed  among  the  cetaceous  animals;  1st,  from  its  being  ac- 
companied by  marine  remains ;  2dly,  from  the  bones  being  polished ; 
341yr  from  the  lower  jaw  having,  externally,  numerous  openings  for  the 
passage  of  the  nerves ;  4thly,  from  the  roots  of  the  teeth  being  solid  ; 
5thly,  from  their  being  teeth  on  the  palate ;  6th  ly,  from  the  vertebrae 
being  without  sutures ;  and,  7thly,  from  the  phalanges  and  ribs  being  of 
a  different  form  from  those  of  the  crocodile. 

All  these  circumstances,  except  the  first,  are  allowed  by  M.  Cuvier, 
to  prove  that  tJiis  animal  was  not  a  crocodile ;  but  he  does  not  admit  that 
any  of  them  prove  its  having  been  a  whale ;  since,  in  several  reptiles^ 
and  particularly  in  the  monitors  and  iguanas,  the  bones  are  polished, 
numerous  openings  exist  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  bony 
and  solid,  and  the  vertebrae  are  without  suture.  The  fifth  circumsts^ice 
proves  also^  that  the  animal  could  neither  be  a  cetaceous  animal,  nor  a 
crocodile,  since  none  of  these  animals  have  teeth  in  the  palate. 

Dr.  Camper,  whilst  distinguishing  this  fossil  animal  from  the  cro- 
codile, observes,  that  in  the  fossil  jaw-bones  of  St.  Peter's  Mountain,  a 
smail  secondary  tooth  is  formed,  with  its  enamel  and  solid  root,  within 


the  bony  substance  of  the  primordia)  tooth  itseU!  These  secondary  teeth, 
by  continuing  to  grow,  seem  to  make,  by  degrees,  sufficient  cavities  in 
the  bony  roots  of  the  primary  teeth;  but  what  becomes  of  them  at  last, 
and  how  they  are  shed,  he  adds,  I  am  not  able  to  guess  *. 

From  the  existence  of  a  hollow  in  the  primary  teeth  of  the  fossil  ani- 
mal, and  from  the  growth  of  the  secondary  tooth  in  this  hollow,  M.  Fau- 
jas  is  led  to  exclaim :  "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  illustrious  phi- 
losopher could  permit  so  striking  a  character  to  escape  him;  and,  after 
witnessing  this  circumstance  (the  secondary  tooth  being  formed  near  the 
centre  of  the  bony  support  of  the  primary  tooth),  how  he  could  conceive 
these  teeth  to  belong  to  a  cetaceous  animal  -f."  The  approximation  of 
the  secondary  towards  the  centre  of  the  primary  tooth  appears,  however, 
in  this  animal,  to  have  been  merely  an  accidental  occurrence.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  mode  of  dentition  at  all  coincided  with  that  which  is 
known  to  take  place  in  the  crocodile. 

On  this  subject,  M-  Cuvier  observes,  that  in  the  crocodile  the  tooth  is 
always  hollow ;  that  it  is  fixed  in,  hut  never  attached  to  the  bone  of  the 
jaw ;  and  that  the  secondary  tooth  forms  in  the  same  socket,  and  fre- 
quently grows  into  the  hollow  of  the  primary  tooth,  thus  shivering  it, 
and  occasioning  it  to  be  shed. 

The  fossil  animal  of  Maestricht,  he  remarks,  on  the  contrary,  like 
other  animals,  appears  to  have  had  its  teeth  hollow  only  whilst  they 
were  growing,  they  afterwards  filling  up,  and  becoming  solid  and  fixed 
in  the  jaw  by  a  fibrous  and  osseous  substance,  materiallj'  differing  from 
the  real  substance  of  the  teeth,  although  closely  united  with  it.  The  se- 
condary tooth,  too,  is  here  formed  in  a  particular  socket,  which  is  formed 
at  the  same  time  with  this  tooth,  which -passes  out,  sometimes  at  the  side, 
and  sometimes  through  the  osseous  substance  which  supports  the  primary 
tooth.  In  the  end,  it  detaches  this  substance  from  the  jaw,  occasioning 
it  to  fall  off,  by  a  species  of  necrosis  like  that  by  which  the  horns  of  stags 
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are  separated ;  the  secondary  tooth,  and  the  osseous  body  which  supports 
it,  filling  the  plaoe  of  the  tooth  which  has  been  expelled.  The  cellular 
and  osseous  body  supporting  the  teeth,  and  which  have  been  erroneously 
assume^  by  M.  Faujas,  as  well  as  by  others,  as  the  root  of  the  tooth,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  pulp  of  the  tooth;  which  instead  of  remaining  pulpy,  as 
in  quadrupeds,  ossifies,  and  performs  the  office  of  a  root,  becoming  one 
body  with  the  bony  socket. 

This  mode  of  organization  and  of  dentition  sufficiently  distinguishes 
this  animal,  therefore,  from  the  crocodile,  and  indeed  displays  further 
proofe  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  cetaceous  animal :  M .  Cuvier 
is  therefore  induced  to  place  it  between  the  osseous  fishes  and  the  iguana 
and  tupinambis. 

To  enable  you  to  form  a  better  judgment  respecting  the  opinions  of 
M.  Cuvier,  to  which  I  shall  now  call  your  attentiori,  I  have  given, 
Plate  XIX.  Fig.  1,  a  copy  of  the  engraving  of  the  large  head  of  this 
animal,  fix)m  Plate  XIX.  Vol.  xii.  of  Annates  du  Musetmiy  &c. 

a,  h The  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  nearly  whole,  and  seen  on  its 

outer  side. 

Cfd. The  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  seen  on  its  inner  side,  the 

posterior  part  of  which,  a  little  concealed  by  the  palate- 
bones,  is  continued  to  e. 

/,  g The  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  seen  on  its  inner  side,  and 

with  the  palate.     This  jaw  has  nearly  kept  its  natural 
situation,  with  respect  to  the  preceding  bone. 

A,  I. A  fragment  of  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  displaced  and 

fallen  on  the  lower  jaw. 
The  4:wo  palate-bones,  displaced  and  thrown  one  over  the 
other,  and  also  over  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
In  the  original  specimen,  a  portion  of  bone  is  placed  from  m  to  p^  and 
another  at  ^,  which  are  omitted ;  as,  being  mutilated,  they  cannot  be 
made  out,  and  conceal  the  lAore  instructive  pieces. 

In  the  lower  jaws  are  fourteen  similar  teeth  on  each  side,  but  the  mo- 
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nitors  have  only  eleven  or  twelve ;  and  the  crocodiles  have  fifteen,  which 
are  very  unequal.  In  this  jaw  also  are  from  ten  to  twelve  large  and  pretty 
regular  holes.  In  the  Monitors  are  six  or  seven,  and  in  the  Crocodiles  a 
considerable  number  of  small  and  irregular  openings ;  whilst  in  the  Dol- 
phins there  are  but  two  or  three,  which  are  towards  the  end. 

At  p  is  an  obtuse  raised  coronoid  apophysis,  the  anterior  ridge  of  which 
is  enlarged,  as  in  the  monitors.  In  the  crocodiles  there  is  nothing  similar, 
in  the  dolphin  it  is  smaller  and  much  back  warder,  and  in  the  iguana  it 
is  more  pointed.  The  articulating  surfece,  r,  is  concave,  and  very  near 
the  posterior  end,  as  in  all  the  lizards ;  but  it  is  low^r  than  the  dental 
edge,  as  in  the  monitors ;  in  the  crocodiles,  and  in  the  iguanas  it  is  higher. 
In  the  dolphins  it  is  convex,  and  placed  quite  at  the  end.  The  apo* 
physis  A,  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscle  analagous  with  the  digastric, 
is  short,  as  in  the  iguana ;  in  the  crocodile,  it  is  longer ;  and  still  more 
so,  in  the  monitor. 

The  formation  of  the  lower  jaw  shows  that  this  animal  mote  nearly 
accorded  with  the  monitors  than  with  any  other  of  the  lizard  tribe :  as 
to  the  cetacea,  there  exists  no  resemblance;  since  in  these,  as  in  all  the 
mammalia,  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  is  in  one  piece.  But  to  i)e  con- 
vinced of  the  closer  agreement  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  fossil  animal  with 
that  of  the  monitor  than  with  that  of  the  crocodile,  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  following  comparison.* 

In  the  lower  jaw  of  the  crocodile  are  six  bones  on  each  side  :  the  dental, 
in  which  are  formed  the  alveoke  of  the  teeth,  the  two  being  articulated 
with  each  other  in  the  fore  part,  and  forming  the  anterior  angle;  the 
opercular,  which  forms  ahnost  all  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw,  except  on 
the  fore  part  where  it  is  formed  by  the  dental ;  the  coronoidal,  with  the 
angular;  the  former  placed  over  the  latter,  reaching  to  the  posterior  extre- 
mity; leaving  between  them  a  space  in  the  fore  part,  which  is  occupied 
forwards  by  the  end  of  the  dental,  and  forms  in  the  back  part  a  large 
oval  hole.  The  angular  bone  curves  upwards,  to  occupy  a  space  in  the 
inside  of  the  jaw.    Between  this  bone  and  the  opercular  is  another  oval 
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nas  and  salamanders  lengthwise  on  the  posterior ;  many  fishes,  such  as 
the  pike,  salmon,  and  genus  Gadus,  have  them  also  lengthwise.  This 
circumstance  had  somewhat  mbled  P.  Camper  and  M.  Van  Marum. 
Comparison  will,  however,  show  that  the  bones  in  the  fossil  animal  in 
which  tiiese  teeth  are  implanted,  resemble  those  of  reptiles,  and  not 
those  of  fishes. 

In  the  monitor  and  the  iguana,  the  bone  which  M.  Geoffroy  calls  the 
posterior  palatine,  and  which  M.  Cuvier  considers  as  the  internal  ptery- 
goidal  apophysis  fe  not,  as  in  the  crocodile,  united  with  the  sphenoidal 
bone,  nor  enlarged  into  a  large  triangular  plate.  It  is  here  a  bone 
with  four  branches,  one  of  which  extends  forwards,  and  unites  with  the 
anterior  palatine ;  the  second  passes  to  the  side,  to  join  the  bone  called, 
by  M.  Geofiroy,  the  alar  bone,  which  unites  itself  with  the  superior 
inaxillary  bone ;  the  third  rests,  by  a  surfece  covered  by  a  cartilage,  on 
an  apophysis  of  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourth  extends  back- 
wards, and  gives  attachment  to  muscles,  but  does  not  articulate  with  any 
bone. 

It  is  on  the  inner  edge^of  the  anterior  branch  that  the  series  of  teeth  is 
implanted  which  distinguish  the  iguana.  The  anplis  has  this  bone  wider 
in  all  its  parts,  and  the  posterior  branch  shorter,  but  it  in  other  respects 
resembles  that  of  the  iguana.  In  the  monitors,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
parts  of  this  bone  are  narrower,  and  it  is  without  teeth. 

Now,  viewing  the  palate-bones  of  the  fossil  animal,  all  the  parts  are 
directly  seen,  which  have  been  just  described  as  existing  in  the  iguana. 
The  one  which  is  in  the  upper  part,  k,  I,  m,  is  that  of  the  right  side.  Its 
external  apophysis,  o,  is  concealed,  but  the  posterior,  /,  although  broken 
at  the  end,  shows  plainly  that  it  must  have  been  as  long  in  proportion  as 
in  the  iguana.  The  other,  o',  ^,  /',  m\  is  that  of  the  right  side :  it  shows 
the  four  apophyses  very  distinct.  The  chief  specific  difference  which  it 
shows  is,  that  the  internal  process  m  is  longer  than  in  the  iguana,  or  in 
the  monitor.     Each  of  these  bones,  in  the  fossil  animal,  appears  to  have 
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borne  eight  teeth,  which  grew,  were  fixed,  and  were  renewed  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  jaws;  but  which  were,  of  course,  much 
smaller. 

We  have  therefore  now  sufficient  grounds  for  assuming  a  place  for 
this  fossil  animal.  Its  head  fixes  it  irrevocably  between  the  monitors 
and  iguanas.  But  how  enormously  must  its  size  have  exceeded  that  of 
all  the  iguanas  and  monitors  now  known  !  None  of  them  have  st  head 
longer,  perhaps,  than  five  inches;  whilst,  in  the  fossil  animal,  it  must 
have  been  nearly  four  feet. 

Prepared  by  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained,  reispecting  the  head  of 
this  animal,  M.  Cuvier  proceeded  with  confidence  to  the  examination  of 
the  vertebrae.  P.  Camper  had  given  a  figure  of  one  of  the  vertebrae  of 
this  animal,  under  the  impression  of  the  animal  being  one  of  the  cetacea; 
and  M.  Faujas  has  given  four  plates  of  them,  as  belonging  to  a  species 
of  the  crocodile.  But  M.  Cuvier,  aided  by  an  important  series  of  spe- 
cimens, found  at  Seichem,  a  village  about  two  leagues  from  Maestricht ; 
and  by  a  memciir  of  M.  M.  Minketero  and  Herman,  which  accompanied 
the  specimens,  has  been  enabled  not  only  to  point  out  the  several  kinds 
of  vertebrae,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  analogous  vertebrae  in  exist- 
ing animals,  but  even  to  point  out,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
their  succession,  and  the  number  of  each  sort  composing  the  spine. 

All  these  vertebrae,  like  those  of  crocodiles,  monitors,  iguanas,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  lizard  and  serpent  tribe,  have  their  bodies  con- 
cave in. their  fore  part,  and  convex  on  their  posterior  part;  which  distin- 
guishes them  decidedly  fi-om  those  of  cetacea;  in  which  they  arp  nearly 
flat ;  and  still  more  from  those  of  fishes,  in  which  the  two  ends  are  hol- 
lowed into  conical  cavities.  The  concavities  and  convexities  of  these  ver- 
tebrae are,  as  in  all  similar  vertebrae,  more  strdng  in  the  anterior  than  in 
tl^e  posterior  vertebrae. 

The  apophyses  establish,  by  their  number,  five  kinds  of  vertebrae.  The 
first  sort,  the  las}:  of  the  neck  and  the  first  of  the  back,  have  a  superior  spi- 
nous apophysis,  long  and  compressed ;  an  inferior,  terminated  by  a  con- 
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'cavity;  four  articular,  the  posterior  of  which  are  short,  and  are  directed 
outwards;  and  two  transverse,  which  are  thick  and  short.  Their  bodies 
are  longer  than  wide,  and  wider  than  high ;  their  faces  are  transversely 
oval.  Those  of  the  middle  of  the  back  have  not  the  inferior  apophysis, 
but  rfesemble  the  preceding  in  every  thing  else.  The  last  of  the  back, 
those,  of  the  loins,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  have  no  articular 
apophyses,  and  their  places  may  be  known  by  their  transverse  apophyses, 
which  become  elongated  and  flattened.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the 
posterior  of  these  vertebrae  are  nearly  triangular.  The  next  of  the  tail,  be- 
sides their  superior  spinous  apophysis,  and  the  two  transverse,  have  at 
their  inferior  side  two  small  surfaces  to  receive  the  angular  bone  *,  (tos 
en  chevron).  The  articular  surfaces  of  these  vertebrae  are  pentagonal. 
The  next  set,  Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  8,  differ  from  the  preceding  in  not 
having  any  transverse  apophyses.  These  form  a  large  part  of  the  tail 
The  angular  bone  a  is  not  here  articulated,  but  united  into  one  body 
with  the  vertebra.  The  succeeding  vertebraj  become  more  and  more 
compressed  at  the  sides ;  and,  as  they  approach  the  end  of  the  tail,  cease 
to  have  any  apophyses  at  all. 

This  series  of  vertebrae  gives  opportunity  to  M.  Cuvier  to  offer  some 
important  observations.  The  angular  bone  first  claims  his  attention.  Its 
great  length,  with  that  of  the  spinous  apophysis,  which  is  opposite  to  it, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  tail  of  this  animal  was  considerably  extended 
vertically.  The  absence  of  the  transverse  apophyses  from  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  length  of  the  tail,  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
much  flattened  at  the  sides.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  this  animal  was 
aquatic,  and  swam  in  the  manner  of  the  crocodile,  working  its  vast  tail, 
as  an  oar,  from  side  to  side,  and  not  upwards  and  downwards,  as  in  the 
<^etacea. 

*  That  which  I  have  termed  angular  bone,  and  which  is  by  the  French  designated  by  the 
term  Vos  en  chevratiy  is  a  bone,  of  which  several  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  juncture  of  the 
vertebra  of  the  tail,  on  their  lower  part,  where  they  are  disposed  so  as  to  form  an  angle,  as 
JD  the  letter  V. 
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In  the  monitors  the  tail  is  rounder,  and  the  transverse  apophyses  reach 
much  further.  In  the  crocodiles,  the  basilisks,  the  hzards,  the  stelhons, 
and  in  the  lizard  trihe  in  general,  except  the  monitors,  and  even  in  the 
cetacea,  and  in  all  the  quadrupeds  with  a  large  tail,  the  angular  bone  is 
articulated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  joining  of  the  vertebrae,  and  is  there- 
fore common  to  two  vertebne. 

The  monitors  alone  have  beneath  the  body  of  each  vertebra  two  sur- 
faces for  its  reception,  as  in  this  animal ;  only  the  body  of  their  vertebrae 
being  more  elongated,  these  surfaces  are  on  them  placed  more  posteriorly. 
In  the  fossil  animal,  these  surfaces  are  near  the  middle.  But  M.  Cuvier 
observes,  that  he  does  not  know  any  animal,  in  which  the  angular  bone 
is  united  in  one  body  with  the  vertebra^  as  it  is  in  this,  through  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tail,  by  which  its  solidity  is  of  necessity  much  aug- 
mented. 

Another  character,  distinguishing  the  fossil  animal  from  the  monitors, 
and  from  others  of  the  lizard  tribe,  is  the  sudden  ceasing  of  the  articular 
apophyses  of  the  vertebrEe,  which  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
whilst,  in  the  greater  part  of  animals,  they  extend  very  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  tail. 

The  first  twenty  vertebrse  of  the  tail  appear  to  have  had  no  angular 
bones  attached  to  them  ;  whilst,  in  the  crocodile  and  monitors,  only  one 
or  two  vertebrae  of  this  description  exist.  Hence  the  tail  of  this  animal 
must  have  been,  in  all  probability,  cylindrical  at  its  base,  and  have  en- 
larged in  a  vertical  direction,  and  become  flattened,  only  at  some  distance 
from  the  body,  assuming  the  form  of  an  oar  much  more  than  is  tlie  case 
in  the  crocodile. 

Besides  other  differences  between  these  vertebrae  and  those  of  the  cro- 
codiles, it  is  observable  that  those  of  the  neck,  in  the  fossil,  do  not  possess 
the  two  tubercles  which,  in  the  crocodile,  bear  the  little  false  rib  on  each 
side ;  which  is  another  proof  that  this  animal  was  not  a  crocodile,  and  that 
it  possessed  more  liberty  of  moving  its  head  from  side  to  side. 

VOL.   III.  Q  Q 


By  the  Tertebne  found  at  Seichem,  which  appeared  to  be  of  one  and 
the  same  spine,  aod  by  the  memoir  of  M.  Hermans,  M.  Cuvier  found 
himSelf  able  to  determine  the  absolute  luimber  of  the  vertebrae  of  each 
sorti'  ' 

The  number  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  without 
reckoning  the  atlas  and  axis,  he  concludes  to'  have  been  twenty-nine ; 
and  supposing  the  two  last  of  the  number  to  have  belonged  to  the  pelvis, 
they  would  be  twenty-seven,  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  monitors,  in 
which  animal,  four  of  the  neck,  and  two  of  the  loins^  are  without  ribs. 
There  are,  therefore,  in  the  n^onitors,  twenty-three  pair  of  vertebral  ribs; 
whilst  the  crocodiles  have  but  seventeen,  e^n  when  counting  the  five 
little  £ilse  cervical  ribs ;  and  it  is  very  probsible  that  the  fossil  animal  had 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  at  the  leagt 

The  number  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  appears  to  have  been  ninety- 
seven.  This  number  much  exceeds  that  of  the  crocodile,  which  has  but 
thirty-five :  but  they  very  little  exceed  those  of  the  monitor,  M.  Cuvier 
having  found  seventy-nine  caudal  vertebrae  in  a  skeleton  of  this  animal,  in 
which  some  were  known  to  be  wanting. 

The  length  of  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebrae,  appears  to 
have  been  about  nine  feet  five  inches,  and  that  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
tail  about  ten  feet ;  adding  to  which  the  length  of  the  head,  which 
may  be  reckoned;  considering  the  loss  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  at  least 
at  four  feet,  we  may  safely  condude  the  whole  length  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  animal  to  have  approached  very  nearly  to  twenty-four  feet. 

The  head  is  a  sixth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal;  a  proportion 
approaching  very  near  to  that  of  the  crocodile,  but  differing  much  from 
that  of  the  monitor,  the  head  of  which  animal  forms  hardly  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  whole  length. 

The  tail  must  have  been  very  strong,  and  its  width  at  its  extremky 
must  have  rendered  it  a  most  powerful  oar,  and  have  enabled  the  ani- 
mal to  have  opposed  the  most  agitated  waters,  as  has  been  well  remarked 
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by  M.  Adrien  Carapeir,  From  this  circomstaAcet  and  from  the  other 
remains  which  aecotaj^By  these  of  thU'^nin^al,  there  can  be  no  doubt  o^* 
its  having  been  an  inharbitant  ^f  the  ocecff. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  extremities*  of  this  animal  appear  to  bav^ 
been  so  rarely  founds  that  M.  C^ivier,  at  etm  time,  was  led  to  sup^iQ^ 
that  it  had  none.  M.  Faujas  has  hpwever  given,.  Mont,  de  S.  Pitrrtg 
PL  XI.  under  the  name  of  ScapulOi  iihe  figure  of  a  jw^i^M,  whiqh  very 
nearly  resembles  that  of  a  :i(K>nit0r.  AmMigth^:  Bpecimefis  sent  from 
Seiehem,  M.  Cuvier  foimd  ^.portioapf  .9:F6sd  shoirider-blade,,  oHicl^. re- 
sembling; in  its  ibrm,  that  of  the  tnenitpF's,  but  very  difiejreAt  f^om.tbe 
oavrow  sboulder-blad^  of  tke  erocodilc^  or  from  that  of  theig^na  It  ys 
right  to  observe  that  the  bone  irepro^nted  by  M*  Faujas^  MwU  df^  ^^ 
Pierre,  PL  x.  is  merely  the  h(ai»wu8  .O^K  «t  large  tortoise* 

P.  Camper^  as  well  as  hisi  soib»  speak  oC.  but  neither  figure  nor  descpibe,^ 
a:  bone  of  the  earpus  and  of  the  phalaoges ;  M.  Cuvier,  who  has  not  seeo^ 
any  of  these  bones,  thinks  we  may  however  be'  allowed  ta  conjectitf^i 
from  the  a^eement  of  the  teeth  apd  veirt^b4«  with  these  of  the  moqitoi^'Si. 
that  this  animal  had  6 vetoes  ;  whilst,  f»>qfi  its  being  a  nMHriHe- siyRtamaig^ 
animali  w<e  ha^e  reason  to  suppose,*  that  neither  ita  tQes  nor  hiiMi  feejt/ w^e 
so  ekttigated  as  in  those  veptnjes,  which  are  for  the  most  pavt  tQnc^t^^^U. 

Takinppall  thtssecircuiiidtances^iiite  consideration;  IV^.  Cu^ibr  c^pickKles;. 
and  eertatnly  on  fair,.i£  not  indiapotable  grounds,  that  Hiis  animal  must 
have  formed nninterniiediajte  gi^us  between  those  animals  of  the  Jisard 
tribes  which  have  aa  exitensijve  and  forked:  tongue,,  wbieh  include  tJhe 
monitors^iand  tAie  cemmoiii  Heaflidsb  and  those  which  have  a  short  toogue 
and  the  palate  armed  with  teeth,  which  compdse '  the  iguanas,,  tlniarbres) . 
and  anolis.  This  gmius,  be  thinks,  eeuld  oijy  have  beeni  allied  to  the  cro- 
codile \^  the  general  characters  of  the  lizards. 

The*  bisliery  of  this  wonderfijl  fessil  gives  us;.  then,  an  instance  of  an 
animali  far  surpassing,  m  itsi  size,  ajay'  of  the  animals  of  those  geaerai  to) 
which  it  approaches  the  nearest,  in  it& general  chaaracflerst:  attibe.saiiie  tiiffie 
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that,  from  its  accompanying  fossils,  we  find  reason  to  believe  it  to  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  whilst  none  of  the  existing  lizard  tribe  are 
known  to  live  in  salt  water.  These  circumstances,  however  wonderful 
as  they  are,  are  more  than  equalled  by  many  of  the  numerous  discoveries 
which  we  have  yet  to  contemplate  in  the  natural  history  of  the  tbrmer 
world.  We  have  here  seen  a  monitor  possessing  the  magnitude  of  a 
crocodile ;  but  we  have  yet  to  examine  a  tapir  of  the  size  of  an  elephant, 
and  a  sloth  (the  megalonix)  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  letter,  that  the  remains  found  in  the 
pyritous  schist  of  Thuringia  were  referable  to  Lacerta  monitor,  Linn,  or 
rather  to  some  species  of  the  genus  Monitor,  of  Cuvier;  and  this  we  shall 
find  to  be  the  case  with  other  supposed  remains  of  crocodiles. 

Spener,  in  1710,  published,  Miscd  herotin.  i.  Fig.  24  and  25,  a  plate, 
representing  a  supposed  fossil  crocodile.  This  fossil  was  found  at  the  depth 
of  three  hundred  feet,  in  the  mines  of  Kupfer-Suhl,  near  to  Eisenach,  in 
Prussia.  In  1718,  Linck,  of  Leipsic,  published  the  letter  already  men- 
tioned, to  Dr.  Woodward,  describing  and  figuring  a  supposed  fossil  ci-oco- 
dile,  of  which  he  says  : — "  Non  terrebit  muaas  tuas  hie  crocodilus,  acutis- 
sime  Woodwardi.  Neque  enim  e  Nilo canibus  hominibusque  formidandus, 
sed  ex  mediis  Germanise  montibus  venit."  Another  fossil  was  particula- 
-  rizedbySwedenborg,  Tractat,  de  Cupro,  PI.  ii.  found  in  the  mines  of  Glucks- 
brono,  near  to  Altenstein,  and  was  placed  by  Swedenborg  among  the 
apes,  he  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  Gumon  or  Sapajou.  An- 
other fossil  of  this  kind  is  one  which  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Rothen- 
bourg,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  but  is  at  present 
in  the  Royal  cabinet  of  Berlin. 

T^ese  fossils,  all  of  the  same  character  and  size,  and  found  in  a  simi- 
lar matrix,  appear  to  belong  to  one  species  of  animals.  The  form  of  the 
head;  the  teeth,  all  sharp;  and  the  size  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail;  de- 
Urmine  it  to  be  an  oviparous  quadruped,  without  the  proof  of  the  pos- 
terior members,  which  afford  full  confirmation. 
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Spener's  fossil  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  crocodile;  and  Faujas  has 
gone  so  far,  as  to  determine  it  to  be  actually  a  gavia! ;  but  bis  error  is  at 
once  proved,  by  the  shortness  of  the  muzzle.  Cuvier,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  that  this  head  alone  determines  the  genus  of  this  animal.  If  it 
had  been  the  head  of  a  crocodile,  there  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  the  upper  jaw ;  and 
which  would  have  reached  to  beneath  the  middle  of  the  orbits :  but  in 
these  fossil  remains  there  have  been  but  eleven,  which  stop  at  the  ante- 
rior angle  of  the  orbit.  These  are  the  characters  of  one  of  the  numerous 
species  which  have  been  heaped  together  by  Linnaeus,  under  the  name 
of  Lacerta  monitor,  and  distinguished  by  Daudin  by  the  inappropriate 
generic  name  Tupma?tibis. 

In  the  fossil  of  Swedenborg,  the  hind  feet,  the  impressions  of  which 
are  well  preserved,  show  five  unequal  toes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  the 
longest.  These  are  formed  of  the  number  of  small  bones,  and  in  the 
order  here  set  down,  beginning  with  the  thumb,  and  including  the  meta- 
carpal bones — 3,  4,  5,  6,  4 ;  but  in  that  species  of  ape  Gucnon,  or  Cerco- 
piiheats,  the  number  and  order  would  be  3,  4,  4,  4,  4,  and  the  third  toe 
the  longest.  In  Linck's  specimen  the  same  series  is  discoverable  as  in 
Sweden  borg's. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  number  and  order  of  the  toes,  as  well 
as  the  number  and  order  of  the  articulations  of  each  toe,  Of  this  fossil 
animal,  precisely  agree  with  those  of  the  monitor,  as  well  as  of  the 
common  lizards  and  of  the  iguana;  but  not  at  all  with  those  of  the  cro- 
codiles, which  have  on  their  hind  feet  but  four  toes,  differing  but  little  id 
length,  and  the  number  and  order  of  bones  being  3,  4,  5,  4. 

In  the  fore  feet  of  the  fossil  animal  five  nearly  equal  toes  may  be  made 
out.  This  agrees  with  those  of  the  crocodile  and  lizards,  but  in  these 
the  last  toe  is  evidently  smallest. 

The  length  of  the  fossil  animal  appears  to  have  been  about  three  feet, 
which  is  about  the  size  to  which  the  monitors  of  Egypt,  of  Congou,  and 
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of  the  £ast  Indies^.  gesoeraUy  ajttain.  Of  tbese  fossij  axumals  having, 
therefore,  belonged  to  some  species  of  aaimals  which  have  been  coa- 
fusedly  ranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the  species  Lactn^ta  manUor,  and  of 
which  Daudin  has  formed  the  geau»  Tupinambis,  there  can  remaia  no 
doubt. 

The  polished  section  of  a,  spe^cimen  firom,  ^  Dorsetshire  coast,,  which 
1;  obtained  from  Mr.  Strange's  Museum^  di^lays  the  retrains,  of  £ui  ani- 
mal of  this  keiad.  loi  the  remaiiis  of  the  hea^d,  tei^tlv  vertebra^  kc.  tile 
dbaractf^r^Qf  (this  animal  Joaay  be  detected. 
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\±  HE  vavious  coloured  an(^  %ui^  stones^  bea^ng  aecidfenlaHy' the  ap- 
pearanoe  tiT  birds^  seed'  be  hepe  notieed  onl^r  for  ttie  purpose  of  ob- 
sef  ving(  that  to  such  accidentally  figured  stones  the  ancients  gave  the 
names  of  Hieracites^  and-  Per  dicker.  Nor  wotild  it  be  n^essary  to  mention 
lieDe*  the  pretended  petrifactions  of  birdb^-4)ests>  egg»,  8ce.  of  Lesser,  Ge9- 
ner,  Baccius,  and.  others,  but  to  remark,  that  there  is  every  reai^a*  fer 
believing' that  a>l  these  were  either  stones  of  the' kind  just  menti^med,  or 
mere  incnastratioiisv  including  the  substances,  which  had'  therasefves  im- 
dergone  no  change.  Specimens  of  this  kin<J  may  be  obtained  at  Ma(s- 
Ibck,  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  varieu$' (>ther  places,  where  the' water  is  sur- 
charged with  Hme. 
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Few  indeed  of  the  siippo<«d  ornitholites  of  modem  writers  can  supp 
their  claim  to  this  distinction,  when  subjected  to  a  careliil  examinatioiil 
Thus  the  birds'  beaks  *roin  Jena  jind  M^eirnar,  mentioned  by  WaileriiH^l 
and  Linnaeus,  are  substances  which,  according  to  Walch,  merely  beaj'T 
an  external  resemblance  to  these  bodies. 

But  when  it  is  recollecte*!,  that  plants  of  the  family  of  ferns,  of  mMH 
nwsa,  and  of  other  terrestrial  plants,  are  found  in  the  same  stones  withj 
the  fossil  fish  at  Vestena  Nova,  tEningen,  Pappenheim,  and  Roche«3 
sauve,  no  doubt  can  exist,  that  at  the  period  when  these  fishes  existed  in 
the  ocean,  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  could  not  be  covered  with 
water,  but  there  were  parts  of  the  earth  in  whidi  the  riches  of  vegetation 
were  displavcil.     A?m.  dn  Aim.  T.  iii.  p.  19. 

That  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  not  then  covered  by  water 
is  also  rendered  highly  probable,  by  the  rareness  with  which  the  fossil 
remains  of  birds  have  been  met  with.  So  seldom,  indeed,  have  such 
fossils  been  seen,  that  their  existei>ce  has  been  doubted,  I  believe  I  may 
assert,  by  the  greater  number  of  oryctologists.  Passing  the  erroneous 
accounts  of  the  earlier  writers  on  this  subject,  who  ap)>ear  to  have  con-- 
sidered  different  incrustations  and  figured  stones  as  real  fossil  remains  of 
birds,  we  have  had  the  figure  of  a  supposed  ornithoiite  given  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Jniinml  dc  PIit/s'kjuc,  and  the  original  specimen  having 
been  examined  by  M.  P.  Camper  and  the  Abb6  Fortis,  neither  of  them 
would  admit  its  supposed  origin.  An  engraving  was  also  given,  in  the 
same  work,  Tkcrmidor,  Ah.  8,  of  a  stone,  with  the  impression  of  the 
two  legs  of  a  bird  ;  but  it  is  said,  that  no  one  at  Paris  has  seen  the  original 
specimen. 

In  the  same  work,  however,  an  indufiitable  ornithoiite,  the  foot  of  a 
bird,  incrusted  in  the  gypsum  from  the  quarries  of  Clignancourt,  near 
Montmartre,  is  figured  and  described  by  Cuvier,  showing  that  real  orni- 
tholites  exist  in  the  ancient  beds  of  gypsous  matter.  Blumenbach  men- 
tions the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  a  water-fowl  in  the  marly  schist  of 
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ffiningen,  and  the  bone  of  one  of  the  anseres  in  the  calcareous  schist  ©rl 
Pappenheim ;  Manuel  d'Hist.  Nat.  T.  ii.  p.  408.  Faujas  St.  Fond  has  ' 
also  presented  us  with  two  indubitable  fossils  of  this  class,  being  two  fea-  I 
thers  ti-om  the  quarries  of  Vestena  Nova,  imbedded  in  the  same  stone  in  i 
which  the  fishes  are  found. 

Fossil  feathers  are  very  rarely  met  with.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  kind  i 
is  figured  by  Scheuchzer,  part  of  a  feather  being  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  ' 
the  fissile  stone  of  (Eningen.  M.  Walch  also  describes  two  specimens  in 
his  possession.  One  of  these  is  the  barrel  part  of  the  quill,  about  the 
size  of  a  goose-quill,  to  which  a  part  of  the  feather  is  adherent.  The 
other  is  a  small  feather,  with  its  tubular  part. 

A  beak  is  described  by  Rome  de  Lisle,  and  figured  in  Davila's  Cata- 
logue, said  to  be  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Reutlingen  (Catalog,  in. 
No.  25.),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Cuvier,  is  merely  a  bivalve  shell, 
fixed  obliquely  in  the  stone.  In  the  same  work,  a  fossil  bone  of  a  bird  is 
mentioned;  but  it  is  neither  figured  nor  described  ;  being  only  spoken  of 
as  being  from  Canstadt.  This  also,  I  conceive,  should  be  admitted  as  an 
ornitholite,  with  much  hesitation:  bones  which  I  have  received  from 
Canstadt,  under  the  same  description,  are  bones  which  are  merely  in- 
crusted  by  a  calcareous  deposition.  Scheuchzer  speaks  of  the  head  of  a 
bird  in  a  piece  of  the  black  schist  of  Eisleben,  but  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mits of  its  near  resemblance  to  a  pink-blossom. 

The  Abbe  Fortis,  than  whom  very  few  have  had  equal  opportunities 
of  exercising  an  excellent  judgment  on  the  nature  and  characters  of  dif- 
ferent fossils,  is  remarkably  sceptical  as  to  any  fossils  of  this  description. 
This  assiduous  naturalist  is  not  even  satisfied  with  the  specimens  of  fossil 
feathers  of  Mount  Boica,  which  have  been  just  spoken  of  as  having  been 
figured  by  M.  Faujas,  Annales  du  Miis.  Sfc.  vi,  p.  21,  ;;/.  1. 

Lamanon  described,  in  1782,  the  impression  of  a  whole  bird*  from 
Montmarlre ;  but,  in  its  delineation,  he  allowed  his  fancv  rather  too  li"ee 
scope,  adding  to  it  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail. 


Fortis,  on  the  ^ 
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other  hand,  examined  the  same  specimen  ;  and  allowing  his  iiiiaeination 
to  strengthen  his  prepossessions,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  few  liberties 
with  the  original  figure,  determined  it  to  be  the  remains  either  of  a  frog 
or  toad.  Cuvier  hEis,  however,  since  examined  the  same  specimen,  and 
is  confident  of  its  being  really  the  remains  of  a  bird.  Subsequent  exami- 
nations have  discovered  several  bones  of  birds  in  the  plaster  quarries; 
and  in  a  number,  indeed,  so  great,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  tbssil  remains  of  birds  being  contained  in  these 
quarries. 

To  enable  him  to  show  satisfactorily  to  others  the  nature  of  the  several 
specimens  which  lie  obtained,  M.  Cuvier  has  given  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  correspondent  parts  in  the  living  animal ;  and  the  circum- 
stances by  which  these  parts,  in  birds,  are  distinguishable  from  those  which 
approximate  to  them  in  form  or  appearance  in  other  animals.  Consi- 
dering that  information  of  this  nature  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  of  this  kind,  I  have  here  introduced  a 
sketch  of  the  most  important  of  these  observations. 

1st.  The  foot  of  a  bird  differs  from  that  of  any  other  animal,  in  having 
a  single  bone  in  t/ie  place  of  the  tarsal  and  metalarsal  hones. 

2dly,  Birds  are  the  only  class  in  which  the  toes  all  differ,  as  to  the 
number  of  joints,  and  in  which  this  number,  and  the  order  of  the  toei 
which  have  them,  is  nevertheless  fixed.  The  great  toe  has  two;  the 
first  toe,  reckoning  on  the  inside,  three ;  the  middle,  five ;  and  the  outer- 
most, five.  The  crocodile  has  the  same  number  of  phalanges  as  birds ; 
but  as  these  have  each  a  metatarsal  and  tarsal  bone,  they  cannot  be 
mistaken. 

There  exist  but  two  kinds  of  exceptions  to  this  rule;  the  one  is,  that 
some  birds  have  no  great  toes;  but  in  these,  the  other  toes  preserve  the 
usual  order :  the  other  is,  in  the  ostrich  and  cassowars,  which  have  three 
joints  to  each  toe.  The  crocodile,  indeed,  has  the  same  number  of  pha- 
langes; but  as  every  one  of  the  toes  is  supported  by  a  particular  me- 
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tatarsal  bone,  and  these  by  several  tarsal  bones)  the  distinction  is  easily 
made. 

The  OS  femoris  of  birds  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  quadrupeds  by 
its  external  condyle,  which  instead  of  having  in  its  back  part,  a  simple 
convexity  for  the  outer  pit  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  has  two  projecting 
lines;,  the  one,  which  is  the  real  condyle,  and  which  answers  to  the 
upper  and  outer  pit  of  the  tibia,  and  to  the  inner  pit  of  the  iibula,  is 
stronger  marked  than  the  other,  which  is  more  external,  descends  less,  and 
rests  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  fibula.  Thus  the  external  condyle,  in  birds» 
is  forked,  or  hollowed  out  into  a  canal  more  or  less  deep,  in  its  back  part. 

The  only  quadruped,  in  which  any  analogous  structure  is  discoverable, 
is  the  kanguroo.  In  this  animal  there  exists  a  slight  depression  on  the 
back  part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  femoris;  but  the  great  width 
of  the  great  trochanter,  and  several  other  characters,  will  always  prevent 
the  confounding  of  the  os  femoris  of  a  bird  with  that  of  a  kanguroo. 

Reckoning  upon  the  apparent  specific  characters  of  different  thigh^ 
bones,  foYind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  M.  Cuvier  concludes  that 
they  point  out  the  remains  of  five  or  six  different  species  of  birds  existing 
in  these  quarries. 

The  shoulder-bones  of  birds  are  a)so  eai^ly  known,  by  the  particular 
characters  of  their  extremities.  The  head  is  always  oblong,  from  right 
to  lefl,  playing  in  a  corresponding  groove  formed  by  the  scapula  and 
clavicle;  the  two  lateral  ridges  widening  this  part  of  the  bone  consider- 
ably. The  lower  end  is  distinguishable  by  an  articular  pulley,  divided 
into  two  parts:  one  of  which,  the  inner  or  lower,  which  is  nearly  round, 
is  for  articulation  with  the  ulna;  and  the  other,  the  outer  or  upper,  which 
is  oblong  in  the  direction  of  the  bone,  and  rises  a  little  obliquely  on  the 
anterior  face  of  the  bone,  is  for  the  radius.  In  quadrupeds,  the  bead  is 
always  round  and  the  ridges  small ;  and  in  the  lower  end,  the  ulnar  pul- 
ley b  always  concave,  and  the  radial  is  hollowed  into  a  groove  in  those 
in  which  the  fore-arm  has  no  supination. 

By  nice  investigation  and  comparison,  M.  Cuvier  is  supported  in  his 
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conjectures,  that  he  has  found  the  mineralized  remains  of  a  pelican  less 
than  pclicanus  onocratulus,  and  larger  than  P.  carbo ;  of  one  of  the  large 
curiews,  with  naked  necks,  disposed  by  Gmelin  under  the  genus  Tantalus; 
of  a  woodcock,  a  starling,  and  a  sea-lark  (alouette  de  mer). 

Judging  from  the  form  and  proportions  of  a  bone  which  I  have  in  the 
marly  schist  of  CEningen,  eiglit  inches  in  length,  I  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  tibia  of  some  water-fowl.  Its  extremities  are  very  much  in- 
jured, and  the  bone  has  been  split  through  its  whole  length  with  the 
stone ;  so  that  no  characteristic  marks  can  be  observed. 

0[i  the  back  of  the  stone,  and  in  different  parts  where  it  has  been  shi- 
vered, the  seeming  remains  of  feathers  are  observable.  Another  spe- 
cimen, a  slender  bone  seven  inches  in  length,  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
hard  lime-stone  of  Stunsfield,  in  Oxfordshire,  as  not  to  allow  either  of  its 
extremities  to  be  examined,  is,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  also  either  the 
tibia  or  tarsal  bone  of  some  bird. 


LETTER  XXII. 

fOSSIL    ARMAINS    OP    MAMMALIA CETACEA,  WHALES,   &C AM- 
PHIBIA  TEICUECUS,  S£ALS,  &C SOLIPEDBS,  THE  H0R8E. 

XlAViNG  now  to  commence  the  examination  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
those  animals  which  are  comprised  in  the  Linnean  class  Mammalia,  I 
feel  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  you  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  my  task  is  accomplished.  I  fear  that 
you  will,  at  first,  experience  feelings  of  disappointment,  on  my  avowing 
to  you,  that  the  following  pages  will  almost  entirely  be  employed  in 
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placing  before  you  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  another ; 
and  you  will  probably  imagine  that  this  acknowledgement  can  hardly  be 
made  without  occasioning  me  to  experience  some  degree  of  mortifica- 
tion.    But  the  truth  is,  that  knowing,  that  as  you  proceed  you  must  be 
highly  pleased,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  merely  recounting  to  you 
the  most  prominent  particulars  of  those  important  discoveries,  which  have 
rewarded  the  patient  and  unabating  exertions  of  Cuvier.  If  it  should  occur 
to  you  that  the  name  of  thisjustly  celebrated  anatomist  shqpld  too  frequently 
meet  your  eye  in  the  following  pages,  remember  that  this  necessarily  re- 
sults from  the  number  and  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and  consider,  that 
if  we  were  giving  a  history  of  galvanism;  of  the  alkalies,  earths,  metals.  See.. 
how  frequently,  in  like  manner,  must  the  pen  be  engaged  in  reporting  the 
important  discoveries  of  our  illustrious  Davy.     To  have  admitted  less  of 
the  discoveries  of  CJuvier,  in  the  present  work,  would  have  been  unjust 
to  those  many  who  cannot  obtain  the  voluminous,  expensive,  and  almost 
prohibited  works,  in  which  they  are  contained.    To  have  introduced  less 
would  indeed  have  been  to  have  sparingly  employed  the  only  light  almost 
which  has  ever  been  thrown  on  this  most  interesting  subject. 

I  must  here  also  crave  your  attention,  while  I  excuse  myself  for  again 
departing  from  that  classification  which  has  been  so  long  established  by 
the  truly  great  Linnaeus.  The  natural  method  of  classification,  employed 
by  Dumeril,  Zoologie  Afialytique,  ou  Methode  Naturelle  de  Classification  des 
AnimmiXt  par  A.  M.  C  Dumeril,  is  generally  adopted  by  Cuvier ;  and  his 
discoveries  are  related  in  the  nomenclature,  as  well  as  in  the  order,  of  that 
arrangement.  Hence,  although  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  those  who  wish 
to  adhere  to  the  Linnaean  system  to  understand,  with  a  little  explana- 
tion, to  what  species,  &c.  every  observation  is  intended  to  refer,  yet  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  considerable  confusion,  to  give  the  disco- 
veries of  Cuvier  in  the  terms,  or  agreeable  to  the  arrangement,  of  that 
system ;  since  his  observations  refer  to  particular  families  which  are  com- 
posed of  genera,  which  in  the  Linnaean  arrangement  are  dispersed  under 
several  different  orders. 
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This  may  be  instanced  in  the  second  family,  whose  remains  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  inquire  into ;  since,  in  speaking  of  the  amphibia,  the 
walrus,  the  seal,  dugong,  and  lamantin,  Avhich  constitute  this  family,  are 
all  referred  to ;  whilst,  in  the  Linnsean  system,  the  trichecus,  lamantin, 
and  dugong,  are  found  with  the  elephant,'  sloth,  and  other  land  animals, 
under  the  order  Bruta ;  and  the  seals,  with  the  dog,  cat,  &c.  under  the 
genus  Fera*, 

The  remains  of  the  family  of  Ce/e,  or  Ceti,  composed  of  baliena,  balenop- 
tera,  narwfialiis,  ananarckus,  catodon,  pkytasus,  pht/seterus,  delphinns,  delphinap* 
terus,  and  hyperodorif  having  large  spiracles  in  the  top  of  the  head,  fins  without 
7iails,  and  no  hindfeet^  are,  1  believe,  rarely  found  in  a  mineralized  state. 

Two  specimens,  fragments  of  the  long  projecting  and  spirally  twisted 
tooth  of  the  narwhal,  improperly  named  Monodon  vftxmoceros,  or  narwhalus, 
was  in  the  Museum  of  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  one  of  which  I  now  possess, 
and  strongly  suspect  it  to  have  been  found  on  the  Essex  coast.  Plate 
XX.  Fig.  1,  is  a  tooth,  probably  of  some  animal  of  this  order.  It  is  im- 
bedded in  a  grey  limestone,  and  is  said  to  have  been  ^und  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood  of  Bath. 

Amphibia f  comprising  phoca,  trichecus ^  dugong,  and  lamantin,  and  having 
four  paws  in  the  form  of  fins,  and  frequently  with  unguiculated  toes,  have  left 
very  few  fossil  remains. 

M.  Renou,  professor  of  Natural  History  at  Angers,  found  several  bones 
of  the  lamantin  (Manatus),  in  that  part  of  the  department  of  Maine  and 
Loire  which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  two  sides  of 

*  Mr.  Pennant  observes :  "  To  have  preserved  the  chain  of  beings  entire,  Linnaeus  should 
have  made  the  genus  of  Phbae,  or  Seals,  and  that  of  the  Trichecusy  or  Manatiy  immediately 
precede  the  whale,  those  being  the  links  tkat  connect  the  mammalia  with  fish ;  for  the  seal 
is,  in  respect  to  its  legs,  the  most  imperfect  of  the  former  class ;  and  in  the  manaii  the  hind 
feet  coalesce,  assuming  the  form  of  a  broad  horizontal  tail.  British  Zoology,  Vol.  III.  /^.,44. 
Cuvier  considers  the  lamantin^  the  dugong ^  and  a  supposed  lamantinj  seeiv  by  Steller,  in  Beer- 
ing,  and  possessing  a  hide  like  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  an  ox,  as  forming  three  distinct  genera, 
composing  a  very  different  family  from  the  seals,  and  which  come  as  near  to  the  ceti,  as  the 
pachydermata  do  to  the  carnivorous  animals. 
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the  river  Layori^  in  a  calcareous  bed  formed  of  fossil  fragments  of  shells. 
These  bones  were  considerably  mutilated,  but  were  known  to  belong  to 
phoGse,  lamantins,  and  cetacea.     Ann.  du  Mm.  Tome  xiii.  p.  273. 

Although  these  bones  could  be  arranged  under  their  proper  genera, 
the  species  to  which  they  belonged  could  not  be  ascertained.  Thus  a 
fossil  skulU  found  with  the^  bones,  was  determined  to  be'  that  of  a  ma* 
natus,  but  of  one  different  from  those  which  are  known.  Three  ribs, 
bearing  the  cylindrical  form  peculiar  to  the  ribs  of  these  animals,  were 
found  in  the  Commune  of  Capians,  al>out  ten  leagues  from  Bourdeaux. 

The  bones  which  Esper  found  in  the  caverns  of  Franconia,  and  which 
he  thought  were  the  bones  of  seals,  are  undoubtedly  the  bones  of  terres- 
trial carnivorous  animals.  But  some  of  the  bones  found  by  M.  Renou, 
of  Angers,  were  decidedly  the  bones  of  a  seal,  and  twice  and  a  half  as 
large  as  those  of  the  common  seal,  P.  vitulina,  which  is  now  seen  on  the 
coast  of  France. 

No  decided  remains  of  the  Morse,  or  Walrus,  Trichecus  rosmarus,  have 
been  discovered  in  a  mineralized  state.  Leibnitz  imagined  the  elephan- 
tine remains  of  Siberia  to  have  belonged  to  the  Walrus ;  and  Walch, 
Wallerius  and  Gmelin,  have  supposed  the  fossil  jaw  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bologna,  De  Monum.  diluv.  in  agro  bonon.  detecto,  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  walrus ;  but  Cuvier  has  plainly  shown,  that  it  is  the  remains 
of  a  small  species  of  the  mammoth  (Mastodon),  as  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly noticed  in  a  succeeding  letter. 

I  am  unable  to  speak  decidedly  of  a  fossil  tooth,  said  to  be  found  in  a 
bed  of  alluvial  matters,  in  Norfolk.  Its  substance  is  very  considerably 
changed :  it  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  appears  to  be  nearly 
perfect  at  its  extremities;  although  one  side  of  it,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  internal  substance  is  removed.  The  fineness  of  its  grain  and 
its  edge  not  manifesting  the  peculiar  lozenge-formed  decussations  observ- 
able in  the  ivory  of  the  elephant  and  of  the  mammoth  (Mastodon J,  with 
the  size  and  form  of  the  tooth,  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  its  having  belonged 
to  an  animal  of  this  genus.     On  the  other  hand,  neither  its  form  nor  its 
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size  will  prevent  the  supposition  from  being  admitted,  that  it  may  be  the 
tooth  of  some  young  animal  of  the  genus  Elepkas. 

In  the  family  Solipedes,  one  genus  (Equus)  only  can  be  placed,  having 
only  one  toe  and  one  hoof. 

The  remains  of  the  horse  are  only  found  in  the  looser  alluvial  depo- 
sitions. I  recollect  no  instance,  in  this  island,  in  which  its  remains  have 
been  found  imbedded  in  chemical  depositions,  which  possess  a  stony 
hardness.  Thus  its  remains  are  frequently  found  in  peat-beds,  in  gravel, 
loam,  &c.  but  not  to  my  recollection,  in  limestone.  From  the  strata  in 
which  they  exist  being  freqiiently  contiguous  to  the  surface,  these  re- 
mains are  often  turned  up  with  the  plough ;  seldom  exciting  much  no- 
tice, from  their  not  being  considered  otherwise  than  as  the  remains  of 
animals  of  but  late  existence.  This  notion  has  of  course  derived  consi-  ^ 
derable  support  from  the  circumstance  of  these  teeth,  bones,  &c.  not  dif- 
fering from  the  living  species  of  the  present  day. 

Although  so  exactly  agreeing  with  those  of  the  present  specie^  the 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  horse  are  often  found  mingled  with  the  bones  of 
those  animals  which  must  have  existed  at  a  very  distant  sera,  and  even 
sometimes  with  the  remains  of  those  animals  which  are  now  unknown  to 
us.  Thus  I  have  met  with  them,  in  this  country,  in  the  same  stratum 
which  has  yielded  the  bones  of  the  great  Irish  elk,  of  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, and  hippopotamus,  and  perhaps  of  the  mammoth.  Cuvier  him- 
self saw  hundreds  of  the  teeth  and  bones  of  horses  taken  from  the  canal 
ofOurcq,  mixed  with  those  of  elephants;  sJome  of  the  former  being  really 
petrified.  At  Canstadt,  in  Wirtemberg,  they  are  found  in  prodigious 
numbers,  with  the  bones  of  elephants,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  and  hyenas: 
they  have  also  been  found,  thus  Associated,  in  Italy,  in  different  parts  of 
France ;  and  in  many  of  those  beds,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  which 
elephantine  remains  have  been  found.  This,  as  is  justly  observed  by 
M.  Cuvier,  is  deservedly  interesting;  since,  from  the  remains  of  the  ani- 
mals vnth  which  they  are  associated,  it  is  probable  that  they  lived  before 
our  continents  existed  in  their  present  state. 
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The  fossil  remains  of  horses  have  been  very  seldom  mentioned  by  au- 
thors. The  fossil  teeth  of  a  horse  are  given  by  Bernia,  in  his  edition  of 
Aldrovandus  oij  Monsters,  as  the  teeth  of  giants ;  and  Laqg,  Hist.  Lap. 
Fig.  Helv.  Tab.  xi.  Fig.  1,  2,  figures  the  tooth  of  a  horse  as  the  tooth  of 
the  hippopotamus.  Kundmann  has  also  engraved  the  teeth  of  a  horse, 
without  knowing  to  what  animal  they  belonged;  and  Walch,  having  re- 
ceived some  from  Quedlimbourg,  only  observes,  that  they  were  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  figured  by  Lang  and  Kundmann.  Hence,  Cuvier 
observes,  that  these  having  been  so  little  noticed  by  former  writers,  is  at- 
tributable partly  to  their  not  having  excited  their  attention  sufficiently, 
and  partly  to  their  ignorance  respecting  their  origin. 

A  species  of  horse  appears  to  have  been  the  associate  of  elephants  in 
former  periods ;  but  M.  Cuvier  is  unable,  from  single  bones  and  mutilated 
firagments,  to  determine  in  what  points  it  nearest  resembled  the  species 
of  the  present  day. 

As  the  fossil  teeth  of  the  horse  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
those  of  the  ox  or  bufialo,  I  shall  place  before  you  the  following  distin- 
guishing characters. 

The  upper  grinders  of  the  horse  agree  with  those  of  the  ox  and  bufialo 
in  their  prismatic  form,  and  are  marked,  like  them,  with  four  crescents ; 
but  they  have  also  a  fifi:h  on  their  inner  edge. 

The  lower  grinders  are  more  compressed,  and  have  four  crescents,  the 
same  as  in  the  ox ;  but,  instead  of  being  disposed  two  and  two,  parallel, 
they  are  placed  alternately,  the  first  of  the  inner  edge  corresponding  with 
the  interval  on  the  outer  edge.  ' 

The  largest  fossil  tooth  of  this  animal  which  I  have  obtained,  is  one 
which  was  found  by  Mr.  D.  Ward,  a!  Great  Wigston,  near  Leicester. 
The  size  of  these  teeth  we  however  know  m^y  depend  on  circumstances 
not  afiected  by  the  difference  of  species.  Thus,  if  any  of  the  teeth  of  one 
jaw  are  removed,  the  opposite  teeth,  in  the  other  jaw,  will  grow  to  a  very 
considerable  length. 
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phant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus.  Sec.  in  countries  and  climates  where 
these  animals  have  never  heen  known  to  exist,  were  mo;,t  |)ioljably  tormed 
bef()re  our  continents  existed  in  their  present  state, 

Among  the  fijssils  of  the  British  empire,  none  are  more  calculated  to 
excite  astonishment  than  the  enormous  stags'  horns  which  have  been  dug 
up  in  difierent  parts  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Molvneux,  in  i697,  published  a 
paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Voi.  xix.  No. 
227,  in  which  he  concludes  that  these  remains  are  to  be  considered 
as  a  proof  that  tlie  American  moose-deer  was  formerly  common  in  that 
island. 

In  this  paper  he  particularly  describes  a  pair  of  these  horns  which  were 
found  at  Dardistown,  near  Drogheda.  Mr.  Henry  Osborn,  from  whom 
Dr.  Molyneux  received  them,  says: — "  This  is  the  third  head  I  have 
found  by  casual  trenching  in  my  orchard.  They  were  all  dug  np  within 
the  compass  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  lay  about  four  or  five  feet  under 
ground,  in  a  sort  of  boggy  soil.  The  iirst  pitch  was  of  earth,  the  next 
two  or  three  of  turfj  and  then  followed  a  sort  of  white  marie,  in  which 
they  were  found." 

Plate  XX.  Fig.  2,  is  an  outline  sketch  of  these  horns  drawn  to  the 
annexed  scale.  Their  dimensions.  Dr.  Molyneux  informs  us,  were  as 
follow: 


From  the  extreme  tip  of  each  horn AB 

From  the  tip  of  the  right  horn  to  its  root. CD 

From  the  tip  of  one  of  the  inner  branches  to  the  tip  of 

the  opposite  branch FF 

The  length  of  one  of  the  palms,  within  the  branches... .GH 
The  breadth  of  the  same  palm,  within  the  branches....  IK 

The  length  of  the  right  brow  antler DL 

The  beam  of  each  horn,  at  some  distance  from  the  head    M 

In  diameter 

In  circumference 
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Feet  Incbei. 

The  beam  of  each  horn,  at  its  root,  in  circumference      D  0  1 1    irj 

The  length  of  the  head,  from  the  back  of  the  skuU  to  ■ ' 

the  extremity  of  the  upper  jaw-bone NO  2     0 

The  breadth  of  the  skull ". PQ  I     0 

A  similar  pair,  found  ten  feet  under  ground,  in  the  County  of  Clare, 
was  presented  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  placed  in  the  horn-gallery, 
Hampton-court,  but  was  afterwards  removed  into  the  guard-room  of  the 
same  palace. 

At  Ballyward,  near  Ballyshannon  ;  at  Turvy,  eight  miles  from  Dub- 
lin; and  at  Portumery,  near  the  River  Shannon,  in  the  County  of  Gal- 
way  ;  similar  horns  have  been  found.  In  the  common-hall  of  the  Bishop 
of  Armagh's  house,  in  Dublin,  was  a  forehead,  with  two  amazing  large 
beams  of  a  pair  of  this  kind  of  horns,  which,  ti-om  the  magnitude  of  the 
beams,  must  have  much  exceeded  in  size  those  of  which  the  dimensions 
are  given  above.  Dr.  Molyneux  stiites,  that  in  tlie  last  twenty  years,  thirty 
pair  of  these  horns  had  been  dug  up  by  accident  in  this  country  :  the  ob- 
eervations,  also,  of  several  other  persons,  prove  the  great  fi-equency  with 
which  these  remains  have  been  found  in  Ireland. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  this  animal  and  its 
existing  prototype.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  Iwive  been  yet 
disc^overed;  and  these  remains  may,  I  believe,  be  regarded  as  having 
belonged  to  an  animal  now  extinct. 

Dr.  Molyneux,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  in  confirmation  of  his 
opinion  that  these  are  not  the  horns  of  the  elk,  observes,  that  the  elk's 
horns  "are  much  smaller,  and  quite  of  another  shape  and  make;  not 
palmated,  or  broad  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  head,  as  ours;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  broader  towards  the  head,  and  growing  still  narrower  to- 
wards the  tips'  end;"  and  concludes  with  saying,  "  that  it  can  only 
answer  to  that  iofty-bonied  beast  in  the  West  Indies,  called  a  moose. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dale,  in  the  thirty-ninth  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  gives  a  description  of  tlie  moose-deer  of  New  England ;  but 
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observes,  that  the  horn  of  the  New  England  black  moose  best  agrees  with 
those  found  fossil  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Mortimer  adds,  in  a  note  to  this  paper  of  Mr.  Dale's :  "  As  to  the 
lai^  horns  found  fossil  in  Ireland,  I  have  taken  particular  notice  (in  se- 
veral I  have  seen),  besides  the  main  horns  being  palmated,  that  the 
brow-antlers  are  likewise  palmated;  which  is  a  circumstance  peculiar 
to  tile  rein-deer  species,  being  of  great  service  to  them  in  removing  the 
snow,  in  order  to  get  at  the  grass  or  moss  underneath,  which  is  their  chief 
subsistence  in  Lapland." 

M.  Cuvier  observes: — "  II  est  cependant  certain  que  les  bois  fossiles 
d'lrlande  ne  peuvent  venir  ni  de  I'elan  ni  du  renne :  nous  n'avons  pas 
besoin  de  le  prouver  au  long  pour  ce  dernier,  puisque  leur  difference  saute 
aux  yeux ;  i*andouiller  qui  descend  sur  le  front,  et  qui  a  seul  donn6  lieu  k 
la  comparaison,  etant  toujours  simple  dans  le  fossile,  et  jamais  branchu 
comme  dans  le  renne."  The  fact  however  is,  as  M.  Cuvier  has  stated  Jt, 
that  the  brow-antler  in  the  reiu-deer  is  palmated,  and  that  in  the  fossil 
animal  it  is  generally  not:  it  is  however  sometimes  flattened. 

It  now  remains  to  examine  into  the  degree  of  accordance  between 
these  fossil  horns  and  those  of  the  elk,  with  the  horns  of  which  animal 
these  horns  have  been  most  frequently  supposed  to  agree.  The  first  com- 
parative view  furnishes  us  with  these  facts,  that  the  fossil  horns  far  surpass 
in  size  the  horns  of  any  known  elk  ;  and  that,  in  the  horns  of  the  elk,  the 
antlers  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  fossil  horns;  so  that  the 
fossil  horns,  although  by  far  the  largest,  have  the  fi^west  antlers.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  M.  Cuvier  notices  the  three  following  essential  differences: 
1.  The  antler,  which  in  the  fossil  horn  descends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
beam,  over  the  forehead  of  the  animal,  does  not  exist  in  the  elk.  2.  The 
fossil  horn  has  antlers  passing  out  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  palm,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  horn  of  the  elk.  3.  The  palm  of  the  fossil  horn 
enlai^s  by  degrees,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  £in ;  whilst  that  of  the  eik 
is  widest  at  its  lower  part,  and  narrows  as  it  ascends.  Another  very  im- 
portant difference  results  from  the  large  cartilaginous  and  fleshy  muzzle 
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of  the  elk.  The  space  required  by  this  part  reduces  the  bony  parts,  and 
extraordinarily  enlarges  and  elongates  the  bony  openings  of  the  nostrils, 
and  necessarily  shortens  the  proper  bones  of  the  nose  ;  but  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  discoverable  in  the  fossil  skull.  The  ibssii  head  differs  also  from 
that  of  the  elk  in  the  iiroportion  between  the  length  and  the  width  :  in  the 
former  the  width  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  length,  as  one  to  two;  and^ 
in  the  latter,  as  one  to  three. 

It  appears,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  fossil  head  does  not  by  any  means 
keep  pace  with  the  enormous  size  of  the  horns ;  the  largest  fossil  head 
not  exceeding  two  feet,  which  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  common  elk. 
To  calculate  the  size  of  the  body  from  that  of  the  head,  seems  hardly 
admissible ;  and  not  having  yet  obtained  any  authentic  account  of  the 
discovery  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the  trunk,  or  of  the  Hmbs  of  this  animal, 
there  exists  no  sufficient  basis  for  conjecture  on  this  point. 

The  resemblance  which  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  this  fossil 
and  the  moose-deer,  or  elk  of  America,  M.  Cuvier  contends  is  imaginary; 
observing,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  specific  difference 
between  the  European  and  the  American  elk.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
he  observes,  agrees  in  authorizing  us  to  consider  the  fossil  elk  of  Ireland 
as  an  animal  belonging  to  a  species,  which,  as  will  be  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  several  others,  is  now  become  extinct. 

The  frequency  with  which  these  remains  are  found  in  Ireland  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  very  easily  explained,  when  it  is  also  considered  that  the 
discovery  of  any  of  these  remains  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  A  fi^gment  of  a  horn,  apparently  of  this  species,  has 
been  found  on  the  Rhine,  near  to  Worms;  Ecriis  de  (a  Socictc  dcs  Natu- 
ralistes  de  Berlin,  p.  388.  In  this  specimen,  the  brow-antler  is  flattened. 
The  upper  part  of  a  skull,  with  two  beams,  resembling  in  their  form  and 
proportions  those  of  the  Irish  elk,  have  been  found  in  the  canal  of 
Ourcq,  near  to  Sevrau,  in  the  forest  of  Bondi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  spot  where  we  have  already  seen  the  remains  of  elephants  were 
discorered. 
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The  only  instance  which  I  find  mentioned  of  these  remains  being  found 
in  England,  is  related  by  Mn  Thomas  Knowles,  who  states  that  a  pair  of 
horns  was  found  six  feet  under  ground,  in  a,  peat-moss,  near  North 
Dreighton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1744.  These  horns  Mr.  Knowles 
describes  as  being  each  of  them  five  feet  and  an  inch  in  length,  and 
palmed ;  and  observes,  that  they  were  not  at  their  full  growth,  since  they 
were  yet  covered  with  what  is  called  tlie  velvet.  P/iil.  Trans.  Vol.  xl.iv. 
Dr.  Mortimer  observes,  in  a  note  to  this  paper,  that  the  horns  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Knowles  are  evidently  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which  are  so 
often  found  in  Ireland :  but  adds,  "  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  before  of  this  species  found  in  flngland,  or  any  where  else  be- 
sides Ireland." 

Previous  to  my  having ^^risited  the  neighbourhood  of  Harwich,  John 
Hanson,  Esq,  of  Great  Bromley  HaU,  Colchester,  very  kindly  favoured 
me  with  a  view  of  the  fossils  which  he  had  obtained  fi*om  the  Essex  coast, 
as  well  as  several  correct  drawings  fit>m  them,  and  two  or  three  of  the  spe- 
cimens themselves.  Among  those  in  Mr.  Hanson's  possession  was  the 
beam  of  a  hom,  so  large,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  form  so  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Irish  fossil  horns,  as  led  me,  at  the  time,  to  men- 
tion their  agreement. 

At  my  first  or  second  visit  to  Wakoo,  I  procured  the  corresponding 
beam  with  that  possessed  by  Mr.  Hanson,  and  with  it  a  fragment  of  the 
palmated  part;  and,  in  1808,  I  obtained  finom  the  same  place  the  fore- 
head, with  the  beams  of  both  horas^  broken  oflf  just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  (>almated  part.  Thb  specimen  very  much  resembles,  except 
in  Unng  larger,  one  which  was  found  in  the  canal  of  Ourcq,  and  which 
is  figurtni  by  Cuvier  iu  PL  i.  F%.  9,  of  Rummans  Fossiles.  The  agree- 
ment is  very  close  between  the  pn^Mrtions  of  the  Essex  specimen,  and 
thoe^e  which  art^  giv^«  br  Dr^  Mciyneux  of  the  Irish  horns,  allowing  for 
a  ciixHUUstaiK^e  which  1  did  not  expect,  that  the  Essex  horns  exceed  the 
other  in  $i«c^  IV^  brcaitUh  oi'^  skull  of  the  Irish  fossil,  in  its  broad  part, 
i>i  1 5  iuchc5i :  ami  i>f  the  Essex  skull,  of  which  only  the  narrowest  of  its 
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upper  part  is  left,  is  nine  inches.  The  circumference  of  the  beam  of  the 
horn,  at  its  root,  is  in  the  Irish  1 1  inches,  and  in  the  Essex  fossil  12  inches. 
The  circumference  ofthe  heam,  just  before  giving  off  the  palm,  is  in  the 
Irish  tossil  eight  inches,  and  in  the  Essex  ten  inches. 

In  Scania  (Mcvt.  tie  I' Acad,  de  Siackliolm,  de  1802,  p.  285),  in  France, 
in  the  valley  of  Somme,  near  Abl»evllle;  and  in  Germany,  fossil  horns 
have  also  been  found,  which  resemble  in  figure  those  ofthe  fttllow-deer, 
but  are  one  third  larger;  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  belonged 
to  some  unknown  animal. 

Horns,  resembling  those  of  the  common  stags  are  very  frequent  in 
beds  of  alluvial  production.  In  France,  in  the  valley  of  Somme,  these 
horns  are  ibund  in  very  considerable  numbers,  either  in  the  turf  or  sand. 
They  are  also  found  in  several  other  parts  ofthe  continent. 

These  fossils  have  been  also  frequently  found  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Nortliamptonshire,  Oxford- 
shire, and  Lincolnshire,  are  all  mentioned  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions as  having  yielded  these  fossils:  but  Norwich,  perhaps,  has  fur- 
nished more  of  these  specimens  than  any  other  spot  in  this  island.  This 
species  of  horns  also  constitutes  a  part  of  the  fossil  treasures  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Harwich;  aflTording  another  Instance,  with  that  yielded  by 
the  valley  of  Somme,  of  thfse  remains  being  associated  with  those  ofthe 
elephant.  Here,  indeed,  they  are  found,  not  only  with  the  remains  of 
the  elephant,  but  also  with  those  of  the  ox,  of  the  fossil  elk,  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  the  hippopotamus.  A  large  horn  of  this  description  is  figured 
in  the  o7th  volume  of  the  Pliilosophical  Transactions,  No.  422,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  the  net  of  a  fisherman,  out  of  Raven's-barrow-hole, 
adjoining  to  Holker  Old  Park,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Lancashire. 

M.  Guettard  discovered,  between  the  blocks  of  sand-stone,  and  in  the 
surrounding  sand,  in  the  neigiibourhood  of  Etampes,  with  other  bones 
of  different  sizes,  the  hones  of  an  animal,  which  appears  to  have  been  of" 
a  size  between  that  of  the  stag  and  of  the  roebuck.  When  these  horns 
were  fii-st  shown  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  they  were  suspected  to  have 
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I  belonged  to  some  young  animals  of  the  species  of  the  rein-deer,  before 

1.  they  had  acquired  their  characteristic  palm. 

i  These  horns  are  distinguishable  by  their  being  very  small,  thin,  and 

1  rather  flat;  and  by  their  giving  off,  at  a  little  distance  from  their  base, 

'  one  or  two  antiers  on  their  fore  part.     From  a  variation  in  this  last  cir- 

cumstance, depending  very  probably  on  a  difference  in  the  age  of  the 
animal,  these  horns  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts. 

In  the  one,  at  about  two  inches  above  the  coronet,  an  isolated  antler 

is  given  oft" forwards;  and  then  the  beam  itself)  which  is  but  httle  larger 

I,,  than  this  antler,  turns  backwards,  to  be  again  divideil,  ur  at  least  to  give 

I  -off  a  second  antler  on  its  posterior  part.     A  specimen  ot  this  sort,  from 

I  Etampes,  which  1  purchased  trom  the  collection  of  Mr.  Sirange,  and 

■which  bears  the  description  of  "  A  fossil  hurn  of  an  animal  vnlntawn  to 

Ijyr.  Hunter,"  is  represented  Plate  XX.  Fig.  '3;  the  dotted  lines,  in  con- 
tinuation, showing  the  manner  in  which  the  second  antler  was  given  off. 
^  In  the  other  sort,  two  antlers  are  given  off  ii>rwards,  at  about  an  inch 

from  the  base,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  the  beam  thea 
passing  backwards.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  the  root  is  nearly 
round,  the  beam  immediately  becomes  flat ;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  horns  of  the  latter  sort 

That  these  are  not  the  horns  of  young  rein-deer  is  evident;  not  merely 

I  from  their  not  agreeing  in  all  the  characters  of  these  horns,  but  from 

1'  their  having  belonged  to  adult  aninial-s  whose  epiphyses  were  in  union 

with  their  bones.    There  is  no  animal  of  the  old  continent  to  which  these 

bones  can  be  referred,  nor  do  we  know  that  the  analogue  of  this  fossil 

animal  is  to  be  found  on  the  new  continent. 

In  the  quarries  of  Montaliusard,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  two  species  of 

the  genus  Palaothvrium  atid  one  of  the  genus  Mastodon  have  been  found, 

two  fragments  of  the  horns,  and  several  poitions  of  the  jaws,  which  are 

I  not  distinguishable  fi-om  ihost:  of  the  common  roebuck,  have  been  found. 

i  This  is  a  circumstance  truly  interesting,  since  we  have  liere,  on  the  same 

I  spot,  the  hones  of  lost  auiuiuls  as  well  as  of  animals  simitar  with  those 
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which  are  now  in  existence,  in  the  same  country  in  which  these  tbssils  arc 
found. 

M.  Faujas,  on  comparing  the  different  large  fossil  heads  of  the  ox  kind, 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  dif 
fered,  not  only  in  their  size  and  form,  but  in  other  characters  also,  from 
the  urns,  or  aurochs,  of  Lithuania.  By  the  examinations  which  he 
made,  he  also  became  convinced  that  these  fossil  horns  were  of  two 
distinct  species. 

-  The  core  or  bones  of  the  horns  of  tlie  first  species  are  i>laced  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  at  rather  more  than  fifteen  inches  from  their  base  are 
fractured ;  but  the  size  and  form  of  the  remaining  part  show,  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  curve,  it  must  have  been  at  the  extremity.  Although  the 
animal  must  have  been  young,  the  bones  of  the  horns,  at  their  base,  were 
more  than  twelve  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference;  and  the  distance 
from  one  orbit  to  the  other,  more  than  thirteen  inches.  The  distance 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  forehead  to  the  edge  of  the  occipital 
foramen  is  little  more  than  four  inches  and  a  half;  and  on  the  forehead, 
between  the  commencement  of  the  two  horns,  is  a  slight  protuberance  of 
an  oval  form.  These  two  last  circumstances  M.  Faujas  considers  as  par- 
ticularly distinguishing  this  from  the  other  species. 

In  the  second  species  the  forehead,  which  is  quite  flat,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, at  its  upper  extremity,  rather  as  forming  a  line,  with  a  little  con- 
vexity, towards  its  centre,  than  as  having  a  protuberance.  The  horns 
form  a  kind  of  crescent,  the  inclination  of  which  is  downwards.  The  dis- 
tance of  one  horn  from  the  other,  taken  at  their  extremities,  is  two  feet 
six  inches  and  a  half;  the  circumference  of  the  core  of  the  horn,  at  its 
base,  thirteen  inches;  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  to  the 
edge  of  the  occipital  foramen,  but  four  inches. 

These  horns  he  considers  as  having  been  brought  from  India  by  the 
same  revolution  which  has  removed  those  remains  of  elephants  and  rhi- 
noceroses which  are  dug  up  in  the  North  of  Europe,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
England. 
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On  these  opinions  of  M.  Faujas,  M.  Cuvier  observes,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  go  so  far  as  the  Indies  to  find  the  living  species  to  wliich  these 
horns  belong.  The  truth  is,  he  says,  that  the  first  of  these  skulls  is  that  of 
an  aurocb,  with  no  difference  which  can  reasonably  be  considered  as 
speciBc  ;^  and  the  second  belongs,  he  conceives,  simply  to  the  species  of 
our  domestic  ox,  of  which  it  has  ail  the  characters.  The  magnitude  of 
them,  compared  with  the  common  skeletons,  and  the  direction  of  the 
horns,  occasion  the  illusion ;  but  these,  he  adds,  are  circumstances  which 
naturalists  know  are  not  constant  characters,  and  not  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed  for  the  distinction  of  species. 

To  assist  you  in  making  the  necessary  distinctions,  I  shall  here  intro- 
duce to  you  the  osteologic  characters  of  the  skulls  of  the  aurochs  and  the 
ox,  as  given  by  M.  Cuvier  himself*.  "  The  forehead  of  the  ox  is  flat, 
and  even  a  little  concave ;  that  of  the  auroch,  although  a  little  less  so  than 
in  the  ox,  is  rather  tumid.  In  the  ox,  the  forehead  has  a  square  form, 
being  nearly  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  taking  its  base  between  the  orbits;  in 
the  aurock,  measuring  it  in  the  same  way,  it  is  much  wider  than  it  is 
high,  the  width  being  to  the  height  as  three  to  two.  The  horns,  in  the 
ox,  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  projecting  line  at  the  top  of 
the  head,  which  separates  the  occiput  from  the  forehead ;  in  the  auroch, 
this  line  is  two  inches  backwarder  than  the  roots  of  the  horns.  In  the  ox, 
the  plane  of  the  occiput  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  forehead ;  in  the 
auroch,  this  angle  is  obtuse.  Lastly,  the  plane  of  the  occiput,  which  is 
quadrangular  in  the  ox,  forms  a  semicircle  in  the  auroch.*'  The  cha- 
racters which  M.  Cuvier  here  assigns  to  the  ox  are  common  to  all  its 
known  varieties. 

To  these  distinctive  characters,  taken  from  the  skull,  may  be  added 
these,  which  serve  to  determine  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  auroch 
as  a  different  species  from  the  ox.  M.  Daubenton  ascertained,  that  in 
the  auroch  there  are  fourteen  pair  of  ribs ;  whibt  in  the  ox,  and  the 

*  Menagerie  du  Mus.  cVHist.  Nat.  art.  du  Zebu. 


greater  part  of  the  other  ruminants,  there  are  only  thirteen  :  in  the  au- 
roch,  the  legs  are  longer  and  thinner  than  in  the  bull  or  buffalo ;  its 
tongue,  also,  M.  Gilibert  observes,  is  of  a  blue  colour. 

Those  naturalists  appear  to  have  been  mistaken  who  have  supposed 
that  there  exist,  in  the  North  oC  Europe,  two  species,  different  from  each 
other:  one  without  a  bunch,  which  they  term  the  aiirock;  and  the  other 
with,  which  is  considered  as  tlie  bison.  The  difference  appears  to  be,  that 
which  results  from  the  difference  of  age  only ;  the  old  male  aufoch  ac- 
cjuiring  much  longer  hairs,  and  a  much  larger  projection,  than  exists  in 
the  female  or  the  young.  The  identity  of  the  auroch  with  the  large 
wild  bull  or  buffalo  of  America  (Bos  Ameikanus,  Linn.)  is  not  yet  de- 
termined ;  an  examination  of  the  osteological  characters  of  its  skull  is 
therefore  desirable. 

Justice  to  M.  Faujas  requires  the  observation,  that  M.  Cuvier  has  bv 
no  means  established  the  fact,  that  the  fossil  horns  of  the  first  species  are 
those  of  the  aurochs ;  since  he  has  by  no  means  pointed  out  any  osteo- 
logical character  which  can  be  considered  as  deciding  the  question. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  difference  of  size  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
termine a  difference  of  species.  But  when  the  difference  of  size  is  enor- 
mous, the  probability  of  there  existing  a  difference  of  species  is  rendered 
more  probable.  The  prodigious  size  of  these  fossil  horns  is  attempted  to 
be  accounted  for  by  M.  Cuvier,  on  the  consideration,  that  the  horns  grow 
through  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  and  that  an  abundance  of  nourisli- 
ment,  through  a  long  life,  might  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  growth  of  these  horns.  But  a  long  life  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  necessary  for  the  prwluction  of  the  large  horns  of  this  animal; 
since  M.  Cuvier  himself  observes,  of  the  specimen  figured  by  M.  Faujas, 
that  "  the  skull  is  of  an  enormous  size,  although  the  individual  to  which 
it  belonged  was  not  very  old,  as  appeared  by  the  sutures."  Nor  can  the 
magnitude  of  the  horns  be  attributed  to  abundance  of  nourishment;  since, 
s  M.  Cuvier  observes,  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  the  skull  itself  is  of 
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an  enormoas  size ;  and  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  infer,  that  the  otiier  bonei? 
of  the  animal  were  in  the  same  proportion:  and  that  such  a  prodigious 
size  of  the  bones  of  the  whole  animal  can  be  attributable  merely  to  plenty 
of  nourishment,  I  cannot  suppose  to  be  admissible. 

The  bone  of  a  horn,  most  probably  of  this  species,  found  by  Mr.  Peale^ 
in  Kentucky,  was  of  still  larger  dimensions  than  those  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  since  the  circumference  of  its  base  was  more  than 
eighteen  inches.  Another  fossil  core  of  a  horn,  [)robably  of  this  species, 
is  described  by  M.  Mayer,  which  must  have  even  exceeded  this  in  mag- 
nitude. 

The  second  species  of  these  horns  surpass  in  size  those  of  our  cfbme»- 
ticated  oxen,  and  differ  from  them  also  in  having  a  different  direction. 
The  skulls  to  which  these  horns  are  attached  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  aurochs;  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  supposed  by 
M.  Cuvier  to  have  belonged  to  a  very  different  race;  to  that  wild  race^ 
which  was^ the  original  stock  of  our  present  domesticated  oxen.  The 
osteological  characters  of  the  skull,  he  supposes,  prove  their  affinity;  and 
the  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  horns;  he  conceives  by  no  means  a 
character  sufficient  to  mark  a  species. 

Horns  of  this  latter  description  have  been  frequently  found.  Several 
have  been  found  in  France;  and'M.  Faujas  has  seen  them  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  Manheim  and  of  Darmstadt,  and  in  that  of  M.  Saltzwedel,  at 
Francfort.  They  have  also  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stutt- 
gardt ;  and  M.  Soldani  describes  a  skull  of  this  species,  found  near  to 
Arezzo,  the  forehead  of  which  was  a  foot  wide,  and  the  horns  two  feet 
s^ven  inches  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  circumference  at  their  base. 
He  also,  mentions  another  found  near  Rome,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet. 
Th^  width  between  the  orbits  was  fourteen  inches;  and  the  circumference 
of  their  core,  at  its  base,  was  eighteen  inches.  Essai  Oryctographiqtu^ 
PL  XXIV.  and  xxv.  -  Gesner,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  engraved 
a  skull  of  this  sort,  the  design  of  which  was  sent  him  by  his  friend  Caius, 
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w1k>  informs  us  he  had  seen  a  similar  skull  in  Warwick  Castle.  The  spe- 
cimen oi"  this  i'ossil  which  1  possess  was  dug  up  in  Dumfrieshire.  The 
following  are  its  measurements. 

Feet,  tticliri. 

The  length  of  the  hony  core  of  each  horn 2  6  ' 

Circumference  at  its  base 1  5 

Width  of  the  forehead  at  the  root  of  the  horns 1     01 

Distance  of  the  tijis  of  the  horns  from  each  other ^  11 

M.  Pallas  describes  a  fossil  skull  found  in  Siberia,  which  he  concluded 
to  have  belonged  to  the  common  buffalo  of  India  and  of  Italy  ;  to  which 
opinion  he  was  led  by  the  angle  or  ridge,  which  runs  the  length  of  the 
horn.     Nov.  Com.  Pclrop.  xiii.  p.  460. 

The  examination  of  this  fossil  induced  M.  Cuvier  to  conclude,  that  this 
could  not  be  a  skuH  of  the  common  buftiilo ;  since,  in  this  animal,  the 
width  of  the  head  Is  less  in  proportion  to  the  length  than  in  the  fossil, 
particularly  between  the  orbits;  the  diistance  of  wlijch,  in  the  fossil,  is  a 
striking  character.  The  curvature  o("  the  horns  is  also  different.  In  the 
common  buffalo  they  turn  backwards,  at  the  side,  and  upwards,  without 
coming  forward ;  but,  in  the  fossil,  they  go  obliquely  upwards  by  the 
side,  and  their  point  comes  forward.  The  longitudinal  |)rojecting  angle 
also  appeal's  to  be  less  strongly  marked. 

M.  Pallas,  indeed,  afterwards  concluded,  that  these  liorns  were  not  of 
the  common  buff.iio,  but  of  a  supposed  large  species  described  by  Dr. 
Anderson  in  the  Bee,  Dec.  179i2,  and  to  wliicli  the  name  of  Amis  has 
been  given.  But  M.  Cuvier  offers  very  good  reasons  for  supposing  that 
mistakes  have  been  made  with  respect  lo  the  size  of  this  animal,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  race  of  buffaloes,  with  uncommonly 
large  iiorns,  but  by  no  means  of  a  particular  species.  From  evciy  con- 
sideration, he  is  therefore  led  to  suppose  that  the  fossil  buttalos'  heads  of 
Siberia  belong  to  a  particular  species,  entirely  different  from  the  com- 
mon buffalo  and  the  amc,  as  well  as  fi-om  the  ox  and  tlie  aurochs. 

These  skulls  have  been  found  on  the  banl«  of  the  rivers  in  the  furthest 
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ji^iarts  of  Siberia ;  but  sufficient  is  not  yet  known  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  found,  to  allow  of  Uie  ascertaining  of  the  nature  and  comparative 
age  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found.  Arguing  upon  what  is  known 
respecting  these  fossils,  M.  Cuvier  concludes,  that  they  are  cotemporary 
with  the  elephant  with  long  alveoli,  and  with  the  rhinoceros  with  a  long 
skull.  This  he  however  admits  cannot  be  received  as  certain,  until  we 
obtain  more  exact  accounts  respecting  the  places  in  which  they  were 
found. 

To  M.  Pallas  we  are  likewise  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  another 
species  of  fossil  skulls  found  in  Siberia.  Of  these  he  found  only  two  :  one 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ob,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  Tuadra.  Nov.  Com. 
Petrap.  xiii.  p.  601.  These  skulls  are  chiefly  characterized  by  the  near 
approximation  of  the  bases  of  the  horns.  M.  Pallas,  at  first,  suspected 
that  tiiese  skulls  were  similar  to  those  of  the  buffalo  of  the  Cape ;  but 
soon  after  found  reason  to  attribute  them  rather  to  the  musk-ox  (Bos  rtrwh 
chattisj  of  Canada.  M.  Cuvier  is  fiilly  disposed  to  concur  with  M.  Pal- 
las in  his  last  opinion. 

Admitting  the  identity  of  these  skulls  with  those  of  the  musked  ox  of 
America,  Cuvier  observes,  that  it  should  be  remarked  that  they  are  in  a 
relative  position  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  fossil  bones  of  that 
country.  The  only  analogues  with  these  latter,  which  it  is  supposed  that 
we  have  found,  are  in  the  torrid  zone,  &c. :  but  the  musk-ox  dwells  in  the 
frigid  zone.  It  is  therefore,  he  thinks,  probable,  that  if  these  skulls  ac- 
tually belong  to  this  animal,  they  will  be  found  to  have  been  deposited 
in  depths,  and  in  beds,  very  different  from  those  which  have  furnished  the 
bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  large  buffaloes. 

Reviewing  these  facts,  relative  to  the  remains  of  ruminants  found  in 
alluvial  tracts,  M.  Cuvier  offers  the  following  remarics. 

These  remains,  as  well  of  the  stags  as  of  the  oxen,  appear  to  be  refer* 
able  to  two  classes,  the  unknown  and  the  known  ruminants.  In  the  first 
class  he  places  the  Irish  elk ;  ihe  small  stag,  with  slender  horns,  of 
Etampes ;  the  stag  of  Scania ;  and  the  large  buf&Io  of  Siberia :   in  the 
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second  class  be  places  the  common  stag,  the  common  roebuck,  the  au- 
rochs, the  ox  which  seems  to  have  been  the  wild  original  of  our  domestic 
ox,  and.  the  buffalo  with  approximated  horns,  which  is  analogous  with 
the  musk-ox  of  Canada.  Besides  these,  there  appears  a  dubious  species, 
the  great  deer  of  La  Somme,  which  much  resembles  the  common  fallow- 
deer. 

From  what  can  be  determined,  with  respect  to  the  bdds  in  which  they 
are  found,  the  known  species  are  always,  he  observes,  in  those  which  are 
mo)^  recent  than  those  in  which  the  unknown  species  are  found.  This, 
he  says,  is  certain,  at  least  as  to  the  stags,  the  roebucks,  and  the  oxen,  of 
the  Valley  of  La  Somme,  which  are  in  the  loose  and  superficial  sands, 
or  in  the  turf.  The  aurochs  equally  appear  to  be  found  in  the  aUuvial 
tracts  of  recent  formation,  which  are  yet  susceptible  of  atigmentation 
or  diminution ;  and  the  stags'  horns  of  England  have  been  frequently 
taken  out  of  rivers. 

As  to  the  unknown  species,  it  must  be  remarked,  he  says,  that  the 
elk  of  Ireland,  although  it  is  necessary  to  get  through  the  beds  of  turf 
to  find  it,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  turf  itsell^  but  in  the  beds  beneath  it:  the 
stag  of  £tampes,  found  in  the  sand  of  La  Beauce,  was  lower  than  the 
earth  deposited  from  the  fresh  water,  which  covers  the  sand ;  and  lastly, 
the  buffalo  of  Siberia,  accompanying  the  fossil  elephants  and  rhinoceroses, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  period,  and  to  be  enveloped  in  the 
same  beds.  The  stag  of  Scania  is  the  only  one  of  the  unknown  animals 
which  has  been  said  to  be  found  in  the  turf;  but  this  circumstance,  he 
thinks,  requires  to  be  proved. 

The  knowledge  which  we  at  present  possess  of  the  situations  in  which 
fossils  are  found  is  at  present  so  confined,  as  to  give  but  little  solidity 
to  the  opinions  which  he  here  offers.  A  remark  of  another  kind  is  made 
with  a  much  greater  assurance  of  its  certainty.  The  known  fossil  ru- 
minants are  also  animals  of  the  climate  in  which  they  are  now  found ; 
thus  the  stag,  ox,  aurochs,  roebuck,  musk-ox  of  Canada,  now  dwell,  and 
have  always  dwelt,  in  the  cold  countries ;  whilst  the  species  which  we 
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consider  as  unknown,  if  we  must  refer  them,  at  all  events,  to  existing 
analogues,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  warm  countries.  Our  unknown 
fossil  ruminants,  in  part,  follow  this  analogy.  The  great  buffalo  of  Si- 
beria can  only  be  compared  with  the  bufllalo  of  the  Indies,  or  amis :  in 
the  same  manner,  it  is  pretended,  that  in  the  elephant  of  India,  and  in 
the  rhinoceros  of  Africa,  are  to  be  found  the  originals  of  the  fossil  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  with  which  are  found  the  bones  of  this  buffalo. 
The  elk  of  Ireland,  and  the  stag  of  Etampes  and  of  Scania,  may  indeed 
be  compared  with  the  animals  of  the  cold  countries ;  but  they  do  not 
approach  so  near  to  them,  he  thinks,  as  to  invalidate  his  reasoning. 

The  facts,  then,  which  are  hitherto  collected,  seem,  he  thinks,  to  an- 
nounce, at  least  as  plainly  as  imperfect  documents  can,  that  the  two 
sorts  of  fqssil  ruminants  belong  to  two  orders  of  alluvial  deposits,  and 
consequently  to  two  different  geological  epochs ;  that  the  one  have  been, 
and  are  now  daily  being  buried,  in  the  period  in  which  we  live';  whilst 
the  others  have  been  the  victims  of  the  same  revolution  which  destroyed 
the  other  fossils  of  the  loose  beds,  such  as  the  mammoths,  the  mastodons, 
and  all  the  pachydermata,  the  genera  of  which  now  exist  only  in  the 
torrid  zone. 
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FOSSIL    BONES    OF    liUMINANTS,    &C.     IN    THlE    ISL^KDS    OF  t^JEftif'tfO 

AND  OSERO ISLAND   OF   CERIGO AT  NICE  A^b  ANTiBkS:'..,:; 

AT  CETTE NEAR    CONCUD,    IN    ARRAGON ..itj    THE    ROC!k   OF 

GIBRALTAR.  '  ^  i 

•    .  r 

EW  among  the  interesting  objects  which  present  themselves  for  pur 
examination  can  appear  more  wonderful  than  those  which  are  now. to 
engage  our  attention.  In  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  in  Arragon,  in  Nice, 
and  Antibes ;  on  the  more  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  island  of  Corsica ;  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
islands  of  Cherso  and  Osero,  as  well  as  in  several  others  of  the  islets  of 

'  .  .       ■    •  I 

the  Adriatic,  the  bones  of  similar  animals  have  been  found  deposited> 
in  situations  and  under  circumstances  extremely  similar.  Or,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  Cuvier :  "  Des  rochers  epars,  et  souvent  isol6s,  a 
plusieurs  centaines  de  lieues  les  uns  des  autres,  mais  formes  de  la  mSme 
pierre,  sent  fendu  en  dififerens  sens;  leurs  fissures  sont  remplies  d'une 
concretion  semblable  partout,  qui  enveloppe  des  os  et  des  fragmens  de 
pierres,  et  a  toutes  ces  distances  les  fragmens  de  pierres,  et  les  os  sont  a 
pen  pr^s  les  memes.     An.  du  Mus.  Tome  xiii.  pt.  169. 

The  first  notice  which  appears  to  have  been  given  of  these  fossils  was 
in  1745,  by  Vitaliano  Donati,  to  whose  assiduous  inquiries  I  hav^  already 
acknowledged  my  obligations,  whilst  examining  into  the  structure  of  the 
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recent  alcyonia.  In  the  work  there  referred  to,  An  Essay  m  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  p,  8,  French  translation,  being  the  only  copy 
of  the  work  which.  I  possess,  he  says :  "  Dans  le  voisinage  des  lies  appel- 
1^,  Incoronate,  est  un  rocher  nomme  Jadra,  qui  est  tout  plein  de  De- 
bris de  petoncles  entierement  changes  en  substance  de  marbre. 

"  Peu  loin  de  ce  rocher  on  trouve  un  has  fond,  on  banc,  appelle  Itaspp, 
odi  Ton  voit  des  os  d'homme  petrifies.  lis  sont  dans  un  melange  de 
marbre  de  Rovigno,  de  terre  rouge,  et  de  stalactites.  C'est  pourquoi  je 
ne  crois  pas  cette  petrifaction  aussi  ancienne  que  les  autres.  J'ai  aussi 
deti;^  fiq  ices  OS.  petrifies  avec  le  meme  melange  a  Rocosniza  pres  de 
Seben^cc^  et  sur  les  bords  de  la  riviere  Cicola  du  cote  de  Dernes/* 

Abbe  Fortis  added  to  his  other  philosophical  labours  that  of  repairing 
to  the  islands  of  Cherso  and  Osero,  to  observe  these  wonders.  The  fre- 
quent  heaps  that  are  seen,  the  sa.meness  of  the  substance,  the  variety  of 
the  positions,  and  the  similar  materials  of  the  congeries,  might  give  roooi 
tb'bbnjectute/'he  says,  at  first  sight,  that  one  immense  stratum  had  been 
tliud  composed  in  remote  ages. 

There  are  two  different  heaps  on  the  desert  rock  of  Gutim;  and  a  mile 
froni  Gutim,  at  a  place  called  Piatt,  on  the  island  of  Cherso,  other 
hekps  are  to  be  seen.  He  also  found  them  in  the  caverns  of  Gher- 
^o^^ll,  and  at  Porto  Cicale,  in  the  post  of  Vallishall,  and  at  Bal vanida. 
T^o^liitge  heaps  were  also  found  in  the  small  island  called  Canidole 
Picdbla,  and  others  in  the  small  island  of  Sansego.  The  same  charac- 
ters, he  observes,  marks  the  Illyrick  bones  over  all  these  islands  and 
along  the  coasts  of  Dalmatian  Along  the  torrent  Cicola,  between  Sibe- 
riico  and  Knin ;  in  Isola  Grossa;  in  Corfu,  in  the  Ionian  sea;  and  in  tlie  ; 
isle  of  Cyprus — it  appears,  that  similar  fossil  bones  exist  Among  diese 
bones  the  Abbe  Fortis  discovered  the  bones  of  sheep,  and  the  teeth  of 
horses  and  oxen ;  with  other  bones,  which  he  believed  to  be  human.  Tnr- 
vels  into  Dalmatia  by  Abb^  Albei^io  Fortis,  p.  440,  et  seq. 

The  island  of  Cerigo,  in  the  Archipelago,  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
Abb^  Fortis;  as  possessing  these  fossils ;  which  circumstance  is  also  men- 
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tioned  by  Spallanzani ;  vtho,  without  sufficient  authority,  also  conceived 
these  bones  to  be  human. 

The  accumulation  of  these  fossils  at  Nice  and  at  Antibes.  have  been 
particulitrly  noticed  by  M.  Faujas.  Aym.  dii  Mm.  Tom.  x.  p.  409,  &c. 
The  rock  which  bears  the  castle  of  Nice,  and  in  which  these  remains  are 
ibund,  is  in  a  manner  the  last  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Alps,  which  bifur- 
.cates  a  little,  to  form  towards  the  West  the  mountains  of  Provence,  and 
towards  the  East  those  of  Genes,  which  are  themselves  the  beginning  of 
the  chain  of  the  Appenuines.  These  fossils,  according  to  Faujas,  are  also 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Cimiez,  an  ancient  city,  a  little  higher  up  than 
Nice  ;  and  there  is  also  reason  to  conclude,  from  his  description,  that  the 
mountain  of  Montalban,  Villelranche,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
surround  the  plain  of  Nice,  are  covered  with  a  reddish  ochry  earth, 
similar  to  that  which  abounds  in  the  Breccia,  which  contains  the  bones. 
The  city  of  Antibes  is  separated  from  that  of  Nice  only  by  a  bay  about 
four  leagues  wide,  which  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  hills  of  the  same 
nature. 

At  Cette  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  between 
Montpellier  and  Agde,  on  the  Mediterranean^  these  fossils  are  also  found. 
The  mountain  of  Cette  is  an  isolated  cone,  which  is  connected  with  the 
land  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  sand.  Very  lately,  M.  Rampasse  has  dis- 
covered similar  fossil  remains  irt  Corsica.  These  are  at  some  distance 
to  the  North  of  Bastia,  at  about  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  and  at  about 
a  hundred  fathoms  above  its  level. 

Cueva-rubia,  a  hili  near  to  Concud,  in  Arragon,  appears  also  to  con- 
tairi  fossil  bones;  but  the  cementing  matter  differs  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding fossils  both  in  its  grain  and  colour.  Fossil  bones  are  also  found  at 
Romagnano,  in  the  valley  of  Pantena  and  of  Ronca ;  but  these,  like  those 
of  Concud,  seem  to  di6^r  from  those  previously  mentioned,  in  the  nature 
of  the  connecting  matter.  Mr.  Bowles  believed  that  he  had  found  here 
the  bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs  of  men  and  women ;  but  Cuvier  ob- 
serves, it  must  require  great  practice  in  researches  of  this  kind,  to  make 

ich  a  distinction,  in  fossil  bones,  almost  always  mutilated. 
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We  arc  indebted  to  Major  Imrie  for  a  most  useful  and  interesting  mi- 
neralogical  description  of  the  mountain  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  fourth  volume 
«of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  p.  191,  the  whole 
of  which  is  highly  worthy  your  examination.  That  which  most  par- 
ticularly demands  your  attention  I  have  here  introduced. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  mostly  consisting  of  a  range  of  pre- 
cipice, terminates  with  a  bank  of  sand  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
southern  e^ctretaity  terminates  in  the  sea,  with  a  rapid  slope,  and  forms 
Europa  Pdnt.  On  the  Western  side,  this  peninsula-mountain  is  bounded 
by  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar;  and,  upon  the  North,  it  is  attached  to  Spain 
by  a  low  sandy  isthnnis,  the  greatest  elevation  of  which,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  does  not  exceed  ten  feet ;  and  its  breadth,  at  the  base 
of  the  rock,  is  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  This  isthmus 
separates  the  Mediterranean  on  the  East,  from  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  on 
the  West 

The  principal  part  of  the  rock  consists  of  a  grey  dense  marble,  in  some 
parts  of  which  are  imbedded  testaceous  bodies,  in  a  spathose  state.  As 
is  almost  always  the  case,  where  this  species  of  rock  constitutes  large 
districts,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  cavernous ;  the  caverns  being  beset 
with  stalactitic,  and  other  calcareous  infiltrations.  On  the  surface  of 
the  rock  are  seen  pot-like  holes,  hollowed  out  by  the  attrition  of  gravel  or 
pebbles,  set  in  motion  by  the  rapidity  of  rivers,  or  currents  in  the  sea, 
some  of  the  pebbles  now  remaining  in  them.  From  this  phsenomenon, 
Mr.  Imrie  concludes,  that  however  high  the  sui-fece  of  this  rock  may  now 
be  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  once  been  the  bed  of  agitated 
waters. 

With  respect  to  the  fossil  bones  found  in  this  rock,  the  general  idea 
concerning  them  is,  that  they  are  found  in  a  petrified  state,  and  inclosed 
in  the  solid  calcareous  rock;  but  these  are  mistakes  which  Mr.  Imrie 
thu«  aims  at  correcting : — "  In  the  perpendicular  fissures  of  the  rock, 
and  in  some  of  the  caverns  of  the  mountain  (all  of  which  afford  evident 
proofH  of  their  former  communication  with  the  surface),  a  calcareous  coo^ 
<!retion  is  found,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  with  an  earthy  fracture  and 
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considerable  induration,  including  the  bones  of  various  animals,  some  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  human.  These  bones  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  lie  in  all  directions,  intermixed  with  shells  of  snails,  fragments 
of  the  calcareous  rock,  and  particles  of  spar ;  all  of  which  materials  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  their  natural  uncombined  states,  partially  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  mountain.  These  having  been  swept  by  heavy  rains, 
at  different  periods,  from  the  surface  into  the  situations  above  described, 
and  having  remained  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  those  places  of  rest,  ex- 
posed to  the  penetrating  action  of  water,  have  become  enveloped  in, 
and  cemented  hy,  the  calcareous  matter  which  it  deposits."  It  is  right 
here  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Boddington  ascertained  that  these  bones  had 
been  found  fifty-seven  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  lx. 
p.  414. 

This  concreting  matter  may,  in  some  places,  be  traced  from  the  lowest 
part  of  a  deep  perpendicular  fissure  up  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain. 
In  many  parts  of  the  rock  this  concretion  exists,  unmixed  with  bones  of 
any  kind ;  and  on  the  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain,  masses  are  found, 
consisting  of  snail-shells  combined  with  a  mass  of  opaque  stalactitical 
spar  of  a  yellowish  hrown  colour.  This  spar  often  incrusts  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  hollow  bones:  sometimes  the  spathose  crust  is  colourless,  and 
sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  concretion  in  which  these  bones 
have  been  found,  in  Dalmatia,  at  Cette,  Nice,  Antibes,  and  Cerigo,  agrees 
very  closely,  in  its  situation,  colour,  and  composition,  with  that  of  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar. 

The  fossil  remains  of  animals,  we  have  seen,  are  found  in  the  Vicentin 
and  Veronese,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  certain  that  the  concretions 
containing  these  bones,  any  more  than  those  of  Concud,  are  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  of  Gibraltar,  Dalmatia,  Stc. ;  their  connecting  matter  be- 
ing of  a  different  grain,  and  of  another  colour :  nor  has  it  been  ascertained 
that  they  are  found  in  similar  situations. 

Many  of  the  bones  which  have  been  thus  found,  have  been  supposed 
to  be  of  human  origin.  Such  was  the  opinion,  at  one  time,  of  the  Abbe 
Fortisandof  Dr.  Hunter;  but  further  oliservation  has  shown,  that  this 
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was  etfooeous.  The  latter  gentleman,  on  the  inspection  of  more  distinct 
specimens,  corrected  his  former  report  on  this  subject,  and  determined 
them  to  be  the  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Further  examination  afterwards 
enabled  Mr.  John  Hunter  to  ascertain  that  these  bones  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Ruminants,  to  the  genus  Lqms,  and  to  the  class  of  birds.  Some, 
he  also  observed,  belonged  to  a  small  dog  or  fox.    Philos.  Trans.  1794, 

p.  An. 

Major  Imrie  also  remarked,  that  some  of  these  bones  are  apparently 
human,  and  that  these  are  chiefly  vertebne  and  bones  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities.  These  are  scattered  among  others,  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes,^  even  down  to  the  smallest  bones  of  small  birds.  He  found  a 
complete  jaw-bone  of  a  sheep,  with  its  full  compliment  of  teeth,  the  ena- 
mel of  which  was  perfect.  Two  skulls  were  found,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  human ;  but  these  appeared  to  Mr.  Imrie  to  be  too  small  for  the 
human  species,  and  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  a  species  of  monkey, 
of  which  considerable  numbers  still  inhabit  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
rock. 

To  the  inde&tigable  and  justly  celebrated  Cuvier,  we  are  indebted  fop 
still  more  correct  information  respecting  these  remains.  The  greater 
number  of  these  bones,  he  observes,  were  evidently  broken  before  they 
became  incrusted ;  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  bowldered.  They 
are  disposed  in  every  direction,  in  the  red  stone  which  encloses  them ; 
and  by  their  not  touching  each  other,  we  have  proof  that  the  concreting 
matter  formed  on  them  as  the  bones  gradually  fell  in.  This  matter,  be 
observes^  resembles  well-burnt  brick  earth,  and  has  many  small  cavities^ 
some  of  which  are  partly,  and  others  quite  filled,  with  a  spathose  snatter, 
flittiilar  to  that  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones.  The  bones,  he  says, 
are  decomposed,  and  very  white:  they,  however,  are  not  wanting  in 
hardness,  and  may  be  even  considered  as  petrified.  The  enamel  of  the 
teeth  is  unaltered.  The  impressions  of  shells  are  those  of  land-snatfe: 
there  are  no  traces  of  sea-shells. 

M.  Cuvier  is  satisfied,  that  among  the  considerable  number  whieb  he 
possesses  of  these  fossil  bones,  there  bre  none  but  the  bones  of  a  rami* 
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nant,  hardly  of  the  size  of  a  deer.  These,  from  there  not  having  been 
any  horns  or  branches  found,  and  from  the  lower  head  of  an  os  femoris, 
which  he  possesses,  resembling  that  of  the  antelope  more  than  that  of  the 
stag  or  sheep,  he  is  disposed  to  refer  to  the  antelope.  In  the  propriety  of 
this,  he  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  other 
bones  which  he  possesses. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  remains  of  any  of  the  class  ofrosorcs  (ron- 
geurs, mammiteres  onguicules  sans  dents  canines  ou  laniaires)  have  been 
found  in  this  rock,  except  by  M.  Adrien  Camper,  who  has  two  halves  of  a 
jaw,  and  some  other  bones,  which  appear  to  he  referable  to  the  genus 
Lepus,  but  which  are  too  small  for  the  common  rabbit.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  the  remains  of  a  species  of  Lagomys  exist  in  the  breccia  of 
Corsica,  and  that  the  jaw-bones  were  about  the  same  size  with  the  one 
found  at  Gibraltar,  he  proposes,  as  an  interesting  object  of  research,  the 
ascertaining  whether  traces  of  any  animal  of  this  species  are  discoverable 
in  the  breccise  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  breccia  of  Cette,  M.  Cuvier  discovered  the  bones  of  five  different 
species  of  animals ;  those  of  the  common  wild  rabbit,  and  which  were 
most  numerous;  of  a  rabbit  one  third  smaller  than  the  preceding;  of  an 
animal  resembling  the  field-mouse  (mus.  arvalis),  of  a  bird  of  the  size  of 
the  common  wag-tail;  and  of  the  common  adder.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  fossil  rabbits  were  in  their  exterior  similar  to  ours ; 
since  those  difFererices,  which  mark  the  rabbit  of  Egypt  and  of  North 
America  as  distinct  species,  are  not  discoverable  in  their  osteology. 

Learning  that  M.  Gouan  possessed  an  os  femoris  from  Cette,  which 
had  been  said  to  be  human,  M.  Cuvier  examined  it,  and  found  that  it  had 
belonged  to  some  ruminant  about  the  size  of  a  deer,  and  perhaps  to  the 
same  animal  with  that  whose  remains  are  found  at  Gibraltar. 

The  shells  found  here  were  of  three  sorts,  two  helices  and  a  pupa ; 
but  no  trace  whatever  of  any  sea-shell  or  of  any  marine  animal,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  M.  Faujas.     Annales  du  Mus.  Tom.  x.  p.  410. 

The  bones  contained  in  the  ossiferous  brecciae  of  Nice  and  Antibes  are, 
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according  to  M.  Provencal,  physician  of  Montpellier,  only  those  of  herbi- 
vorous animals;  and,  according  to  M.  Cuvier,  of  horses  and  of  ruminating 
animals.  Of  tlie  latter,  he  has  seen  the  remains  of  two  species :  the  hones^ 
or  rather  the  teeth  of  one  of  these,  appear  to  be  of  the  size  of  those  of  the 
calf^  and  the  others  of  those  of  the  stag.  No  teetli  of  any  smaller  ani* 
mals  have  been  found  here. 

The  shells  are  all  terrestrial,  being  either  helicse  or  pupse.  The  Helix 
algira  was  found  adhering  to  a  jaw  like  that  of  a  stag,  by  M.  Provencal, 
but  no  remains  of  marine  animals  have  been  found.  M.  Faujas,  indeed, 
speaks  of  serpute,  and  a  volute,  which  was  said  to  have  been  found  here; 
but  these  were  shown  him  in  a  cabinet,  and  of  course  he  might  have 
been  deceived. 

The  ossiferous  breccia  of  Corsica  differ  materially  from  those  of  Gi- 
braltar, since  they  do  not  yield  any  bones  resembling  those  of  sheep  or 
deer,  but  only  those  of  the  size  of  the  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  or  rat. 

All  the  fossil  bones  of  Corsica,  which  have  been  examined  by  M.  Cu- 
vier,  are  of  the  class  of  rosmxs ;  but  they  do  not,  like  those  of  Cette, 
belong  to  species  common  to  the  adjoining  country,  since  he  found  a 
complete  head  of  a  genus,  the  species  of  which  have  been  but  just  dis- 
covered in  Siberia. 

By  the  flatness  of  the  skull,  the  upward  direction  of  the  orbits,  the 
hooked  apophysis  at  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  by  the  long 
apophysis  which  carries  this  arch  backwards,  he  was  led  to  compare  it 
with  the  skulls  of  the  little  hares  without  tails  (Lagomys^  Cuv.),  figured  by 
Pallas ;  and,  on  careful  examination,  found  that  it  very  nearly  accorded 
with  Lagomys  Alpimis,  which  inhabits  the  loftiest  rocks  of  Siberia.  It  how- 
ever did  not  exactly  agree,  either  in  its  size  or  proportions,  with  any 
known  species. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  the  bones  of  the  water-rat  exists  also  in  this 
breccia,  as  well  as  of  some  smaller  animal,  perhaps  the  land-mouse,  Mus 
terrestriSf  Linn. 

Among  the  fossil  animal  remains  of  Dalmatia,  M.  Cuvier  has  only  been 
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anb  to  find  those  of  ruminating  animals.  Teeth  whirh  are  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  and  others  in  the  possession  of  M.  FaujaS  and 
of  M.  Camper,  appear  to  be  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  deer,  and  perhaps 
belong  to  the  same  animal  whose  remains  are  found  at  Gibraltar.  Mr. 
John  Hunter's  account  of  these  bones  agrees  with  that  of  M.  Cuvier;  but 
Mr.  Flunter  states,  that  among  these  bones  he  discovered  the  os  hyoides 
of  a  horse. 

Spallanzani,  from  whom  alone  we  have  obtained  a  particular  ac- 
count of"  the  fossils  of  Cerigo,  Memoires  de  la  Soci^i^  Italknne,  Tom.  in. 
p.  439),  very  loosely,  and  most  probably  erroneously,  describes  the  de- 
posit as  a  mountain,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  which  is  named 
the  Mountain  of  Bones,  and  which  he  hyperbolically  describes  as  be- 
ing full,  inside  and  outside,  of  animal  remains.  His  description  of  the 
state  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  breccia,  appears,  however,  to 
agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  places  already  spoken  of.  With  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  bones,  he  has  assumed,  evidently  on  very  indifferent 
authority,  that  they  are  human ;  but  there  does  not  appear  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  are  different  from  those  which  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  fossil  bones  of  Arragon  appear,  from  Mr.  Bowles's  account,  to 
be  chiefly  of  herbivorous  animals,  of  different  sizes ;  but  these  do  hot 
appear  to  have  yet  been  subjected  to  a  correct  anatomical  examination. 
Those  which  have  been  found  in  the  Veronese,  appear  to  belong  to  oxen 
and  stags. 

The  conclusions  which  M.  Cuvier  thinks  himself  warranted  to  form, 
respecting  these  phaenomena,  are,  "  1.  The  osseous  breccise  have  not  been 
produced  by  either  a  tranquil  sea,  or  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  sea. 
2.  They  are  even  posterior  to  the  last  resting  of  the  sea  on  our  conti- 
nents, since  no  traces  are  found  in  them  of  any  sea-shells,  and  they  are 
not  covered  by  other  beds.  3.  The  bones  and  the  fragments  of  stone 
fell  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  successively,  and  as  they  fell,  became 
united  together  by  the  accumolation  of  the  spathose  matter.     4.  Almost 
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all  the  stones  proceed  from  the  rock^  even  those  in  the  clefts  which 
contain  the  breccia.  5.  All  the  bones,  properly  ascertained,  are  those 
of  berlnv;orous  animals.  .6.  The  greatest  number  of  them  belong  to 
known  animals^  and  even  to  animals  still  existing  in  those  parts.  7.  The 
formation  of  these  brecdae,  therefore,  appear  to  be  modern,  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  regular  beds  of  stx)ne,  and  with  the  alluvial  beds 
which  contain  the  bones  of  unknown  animals.  8.  It  is  nevertheless  still 
ancient,  with  respect  to  us,  since  nothing  shows  that  such  breccise  are 
formed  at  the  present  day ;  and  some  of  them,  as  those  of  Corsica,  con- 
tarn  also  the  remains  of  unknown  animals.  9»  The  most  striking  cha- 
racter which  this  phenomenon  presents  is  rather  the  ^cility  with  which 
certain  rocks  have  been  thus  divided  by  clefb,  than  the  matters  with 
which  these  clefb  are  filled.  10.  This  phenomenon  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  yielded  by  the  caverns  of  Germany,  which  contain 
the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  only,  spread  on  the  ground,  in  a  mould 
partly  earthy  and  partly  animal ;  although  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in 
which  these  caverns  are  formed  appear  to  be  not  very  difierent  from  those 
which  contain  the  ossiferous  breccise." 

At  Plate  XX.  Fig.  4,  .is  the  representation  of  a  part  of  a  jaw  of  some 
ruminant,  seemingly  of  a  stag,  imbedded  in  the  reddish  calcareous  mass 
^  Gibraltar.  ^ 
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HE  family  of  Pachy^prmata,  Crofsipdks,  distinguished  by  the.. great 
thickness  of  the  skin,  by  hay^i^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  hoofs,  and,  expepjt  in 
the  elephant,  by  having  all  the.^three  kip^s  of  teeth,  is^  divided  into  the 
following  genera: — L  Hyrax,  Cape  marmot ;  2.  Sus;  3.  Tapiriu;  ^4.  Rhi- 
noceros ;  5.  J^lephas ;  6.  Hippopotamus.  To  vi^hich  may  be  added  two 
other  genera,  the  fossil  remains  only  of  which  have  been  discovered. 
These  have  been  named  by  Cuvier  Palaotherium  atnd  Atfopbtherium. 

Theophrastus  knew  of  the  existence  not  only  of  lapidified  bpne^  ,|>ut 
of  fossil  ivory,  Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  18.  The  enormous  bones  related 
by  Herodotus  to  have  been  found  at  Tegea,  Herod,  lib.  u  sect.  68,  as 
well  as  those  at  Caprea,  Stiet.  Ann.  sect.  72,  were  doubtless  the  bones  of 
elephants.  The  bones  mentioned  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Gabi- 
nius,  Strak  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  were,,  in  all  probability,  of  the  elephant,  or 
of  some  cetaceous  animaL 

Numerous  remains  of  elephants  have  been  found  in  Italy;  and  al- 
though a  very  considerable  number  of  elephants  were  brought  from 
Africa  into  Italy,  yet  the  vast  extent  through  which  these  remains  have 
been  found,  and  the  great  probability  that  the  Italians^  particularly  the 
Romans,  would  have  known  sufficient  of  the  value  of  ivory,  to  have  pre- 
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vented  them  from  committiDg  the  tusks  to  the  earth,  lead  to  the  belief 
thai  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  remains  which  have  been  dug 
up,  have  been  deposited  here,  not  by  the  hands  of  man,  but  by  the 
chang'es  which,  at  Ifiast,  the  surface  of  this  globe  has  undergone,  at  very 
remote  periods.  The  circumstances,  indeed,  under  which  many  of  these 
have  been  found,  afford  indubitable  proof  of  this  fact. 

In  France,  where  it  is  well  known  that  living  elephants  have  been 
much  less  frequent,  at  least  irf'-timeiAr  which  we  have  any  record,  than 
either  in  Italy  or  in  Greece,  their  fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  a 
gjTf^t  numb^r^'^pl^^.apd.ii^:^  which  prove  their  deposition  at 

a  very,  remote  period^  Tbi?  .Mfhole  valley  through  which  the  Rhine 
passes,  yielcb  fragments  of  this  animal,  and  perhaps  more  numerously  on 
the  side  of  Germany  than  on  that  of  France.  Not  only  in  its  course,  but 
Ih  ffie  alluviaB  of  the  ib VitWaf  ^ir^^  ^h*ch  empty  themselves  into  it,  are 
Uie^1b^ll^tilaih^als6^^fb^ht!/  TVx^  HoAlatid  abounds  with  them,  Att^ 
^d^lie  iiib^t^l€irat6d  )iarts  dfth^  Batatfati  Re{»ublic  Are  hbt  ^e^ernpt 

^  ''t'WB  Vhok  of  Gertnttny  khd  oF  Swilzertaiid'kppeat  to  particularly 
^bbBhd  iil  these  wdnderitil  i^lic^.  The  ^d^f  numbet  Which  has  been 
found  m  th^se^krts  is,  pek^af)^;  itS  is  obsferv^d  by  M.  Ouvier,  not  at- 
MbutaLbli^ ,  to  tM  g^eatei' 'abiindsince,  but  to  the  nuInbe^  of  well-in- 
fi>iMed  lih^h,  dibble  of  n^likingthe  ^e^cessary  researches,  and  of  report- 
iiig  the  intelresting  facts  tite^  disc«y<^er. 

Ats  iU  the  baiiks  of  the  fthhie,  so  in  thx>se  df  the  D£it)ube,  do  these  fbs- 
'iih  ktnnfndi  Ih  the  valley  of  Alttnlihl  i^  ^  gtHtid  deposit  bf  these  remains. 
The  bbtt^  Whi^h  have  been  foiihd  at  Kfembs,  in  Swedei^ ;  at  Baden,  neat 
Vienna;  in  Moravia;  in  different  parts  of  Hungi^yy  and  of  ITransylvania; 
^t  1^  ibot  of  th^  ftatl!^;  iki  Hessb',  at  HildeMieihi  iieA  appear  to  be  re- 
Ife^able  t6  this  aAimal.  So  a1s6  are  thos^  Mvhiiih  ate  fouiid  on  the  Elbe, 
the  "Oliler,  4nd  tile  Vistula.  DiflPel^nft  pai^  of  the^  Bntish  Empire  are 
il^t  l^ss  prodnctiteof  the^  teiYiaiiis. 

In  London,  Br^ntfoifd,  HtdVieh,  Not^ch,  tifl6ace3teYshire,  Staffortl- 
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shire,  Warwicfcshh-e.  Salisbuty,  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  and  indeed  in  several 
other  parts  of  Great  Biitain,  have  different  remains  of  these  animals  been 
found. 

When  we  add  to  those  places  which  have  been  already  enumerated, 
Scandinavia,  Ostrobothnia,  Norway,  Iceland,  Russia,  Siberia,  Tunis, 
America,  Hue  huetoca,  neaf  Mexico ;  and  Ibarra,  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  near  Peru ;  it  will  appear  that  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  known 
world,  whos6  subterraneati  productions  are  known  to  us,  in  which  these 
animal  remains  have  not  been  found.     Ami.  du  Mus.  Tome  viii.  p.  1. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  with  which  the  foasil  remains  of  ele- 
phants have  been  feund,  there  are  hardly  any  fossils  of  a  known  genus  of 
animals,  respecting  which  so  many  mistakes  have  been  committed.  At 
no  very  remote  period,  not  only  the  bones,  but  even  the  teeth,  have  been 
considered  as  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  race  of  men ;  and  Aldrovahdus, 
Kundmann,  and  others,  have  mistiaken  the  fossil  teeth  of  elephants  for  tliose 
of  other  animals.  Leibnitz,  who  wrote  in  1749,  gives,  in  the  twelfth 
plate  of  his  Protogtea,  the  engraving  of  an  elephant^s  grinder,  which  he 
describes  as  Dens  animalis  marini;  and  even  M.  de  la  Metherie,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  published  so  lately  as  the  year  1797,  describes  a  tooth  found 
in  Dauphigny,  as  belonging  to  an  elephant  of  Africa,  vhich  Cuvier  has 
since  shown  to  be  a  tooth  of  the  great  tapir:  and  the  same  author  con- 
siders the  teeth  from  the  Ohio,  and  those  brought  from  Peru  by  Dom- 
bey,  to  be  those  of  the  African  elephant  ♦ ;  wfcifet,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes, 
the  fossil  teeth  of  Dauphigny,  of  Peru,  and  of  the  Ohio,  not  only  have  no 
resemblance  with  each  other,  but  are  all  totally  diflferent  from  those  of 
the  African^  elephant.  So  far,  indeed,  have  mistakes  respecting  the  re- 
mains of  the  elephant  proceeded,  that  Kircher,  Mercatus,  and  Aldrovan- 
dus,  have  described  the  fragment  of  elephants'  teeth  as-  petrified  hands 
(chirites).  Kundmann  went  so  &r  as  to  insist,  not  only  that  one  of  these 
fragments  was  the  petrified  paw  of  a  large  baboon,  but  t^i^t  the^skin, 

♦  Tbeow  de  laTerre,  Tome  V,  p.  200  apd  901.  , 
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ilesh,  nails,  and  veins,  were  all  discoverable  in  it;  in  a  petrified  state  *. 
£ven  the  accurate  Walch  refers  to  this  specimen  as  a  real  petri&ction  of 
the  ape  f . 

1  must  here  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  referring,  previous  to  our 
g]|a^[)inaiioQ  of  these  fossil  remains,  to  the  ingenious  observations  of  Mr. 
I^qine  and  of  Mr.  Corse,  on  the  formation  of  the  teeth  of  the  elephant. 
Philos.  Trans.  1799.  By  an  attention  to  these  observations,  we  are  of 
course  enfibled  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  as  to  their  fossil  re- 
mains. 

^  .^From  the  inforrnation  thus  gained  we  learn,  that  the  bodies  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  and  which  the  older  oryctologists  considered  as  pe- 
trified hands,  were  the  separated  plates  of  which  the  grinders  are  com- 
posed: the  more  extended  parts  of  these  productions  having  been  sup- 
pos^(]  to  be  the  fingers.  The  unorganized  and  looser  substance  of  the 
cortipal  crust  disintegrates  sooner  than  the  two  substances  of  which  the 
plates  are  formed ;  hence,  in  most  fossil  teeth,  this  substance  is  in  a  very 
loose,  state,  and  in  some  it  has  been  quite  removed,  and  has  left  the  plates 
enfirely  unconnected. 

It  is  but  at  a  very  late  period  that  the  specific  differences  of  the  teeth 
of  the  East-Indian  and  Afirican  elephant  have  been  attended  to.  These 
di^erences  consist  in  the  form  apd  number  of  the  plates.  In  the  East- 
Indian,  the  two  wide  surfaces  of  the  plates  are  flat,  and  covered  with 
numerous  rough  longitudinal  striae ;  whilst,  in  the  African,  there  is  on 
both  of  the  wide  surfaces  an  angular  projection  Uirough  their  whole 
length,  and  the  strise  are  much  less  numerous.  The  masticating  surface 
shows  that  the  transverse  bands,  which  in  the  tooth  of  the  East  Indian 
elephant  are  straight,  and  all  through  of  an  equal  width,  are,  in  the  tooth 
of  the  Afi*ican,  more  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge ;  or,  much  wider  in  the 
middle  than  at  their  ends.  From  these  lateral  projections,  the  Afiican 
teeth  must  necessarily  have  much  fewer  plates  than  the  East-Indian. 

♦  Rarior.  Nat.  et  Ant.  PI.  iii.  Fig.  2. 

t  Monnmens  des  Catast.  Tome  ii.  Part  2,  p.  150. 
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The  females  of  the  East-Indian  elephants  have  but  short  and  small 
tusks,  projecting  obliquely  downwards.  The  African  elephants,  both 
male  and  female,  appear  to  have  large  tusks.  The  degree,  and  even 
the  direction  of  the  curvature  of  these  tusks,  vary  considerably, 

M.  Cuvier  is  satisfied,  from  actual  comparison  of  several  skulls  oi  the 
East- Indian  and  African  elephants,  that  different  specific  characterg 
exist  in  their  respective  skulls.  Tn  the  Indian  elephant,  the  top  of 
the  skull  is  raised  in  a  kind  of  double  pyramid;  but,  in  the  African,  it 
is  nearly  rounded.  In  the  Indian  the  forehead  is  concave,  and  in  the 
African  it  is  rather  convex.  Several  other  differences  exist,  not  necessary 
to  be  here  particularized,  which  seem  to  be  fully  sufficient  to  mark  a  dif- 
ference of  species. 

A  cursory  view  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  that  the  ordinary 
fossil  teeth  of  elephants  are  not  of  the  African  species,  and  it  may  be  fur- 
ther said,  that  the  greater  number  of  these  teeth  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  East-Indian  species,  showing,  on  their  masticating  surface,  bands 
of  an  equal  thickness  through  their  whole  length,  and  rudely  crenulated. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  resemblance,  that  Pallas,  and  most  other  writers, 
have  considered  the  fossil  elephant  as  being  of  the  same  species  with  the 
Asiatic. 

That  the  fossil  elephants  were  specifically  different  from  the  Asiatic 
elephant,  M.  Cuvier  had  been  long  of  opinion ;  and  although  the  obser- 
vations of  his  friend,  M.  Adrien  Camper,  made  him  for  a  time  hesitate, 
he  became  confirmed  in  his  opinion  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  al- 
most always  found  the  plates,  in  the  fossil  species,  thinner,  occupying 
sensibly  a  less  space;  and  being,  consequently,  in  greater  number,  in  the 
same  length,  than  in  the  recent  t^eth.  From  this  difference  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plates,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  these  plates  which  are 
breught  into  action  at  once,  should  be  greater  in  the  fossil  than  in  the 
Asiatic.  Mr.  Corse  observes,  that  in  the  latter  there  are  seldom  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  in  use  at  once ;  but  in  the  fossil  teeth,  there  are  fre- 
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i}uenfe}y  twenty-feur.  M.  Cuyier  figures  one  found  in  the  forest  of  Bondy, 
:in  which  there  are  twenty*two.  A  second  distinctive  character,  according 
to  M.  CuvierrtSy  that  the  lines  of  enamel  are  thinner,  and  less  scalloped 
or  crenulditbdi  in  the  fossil,  than  in  the  others,  he  having  only  noticed  one 
^c^ption.-  A  third  character  is,  he  thinks,  yielded  by  the  much  greater 
<4d)itolute,  as  well  as  proportional,  width  of  the  fossil,  this  being  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  to  six. 

The  specimens  which  t  possess  do  not,  except  as.  to  the  greater  degree 
of  thickness  of  the  teeth,  Exactly  accord  with  these  observations  of  M. 
Cavier.  This  is,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  my  happening  to  possess 
mme  fossil  teetl^  of  different  species,  from  those  in  the  possession  of  that 
gentleman,  or  fronri  those  which  I  have  seen  described. 

As  to  the  greater  thinness  of  the  plates  in  the  fossil  than  in  the  recent 
species,  this  is,  1  think,  undoubtedly  the  case,  not  only  with  the  common 
fossil  teeth,  as  appears  in  three  or  four  detached  teeth  frcnn  Essex,  and  in 
one  which  is  still  retained  in  its  alveolus,  in  a  jaw  nearly  perfect;  but  it 
is  also  the  jcase  with  the  undulating  plates  of  two  other  teeth,  of  which  I 
shall  soon  have  occasson  more  fully  to  speak.  In  the  one  which  is  stiH 
retained  in  the  jaw,  seventeen  plates  are  seen  in  ten  inches  extent  of  sur* 
face,  all  of  which  were  in  use  at  the  death  of  the  animal :  and,  in  the  two 
1a£(t-mentioned,  lamellce  equal  to  twenty  plates  exist  in  a  lengdi  of  tritu- 
rating surfiice  of  six  inches  and  a  half  One  of  these  is  represented  Plate 
XX.  Fig.  8.  In  a  fragment  of  an  upper  tooth  from  Germany,  in  the 
length  of  five  inches,  are  contained  only  eight  lamelke. 

Bat  the  specimen  which  offers  the  strongest  exception  to  the  greater 
degree  of  thinness  of  the  plates  existing  iq  the  fossil  teeth  being  admitted 
as  a  general  rule,  is  represented  Plate  XX.  Fig.  6,  being  a  toodi  of  tiie 
left  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  I  purchased  from  Mr.  George  Htmnh 
lories,  in  the  sale  of  the  Calonnian  Museum,  and  which  is  described  as 
having  been  found  in  Staflbrdshire. 

This  curious  feiBsil  differs  materiaUy,  not  only  from  the  teeth  of  1^ 
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living  species  of  elephants,  but  also  from  every  Ibssil  tooth  of  which  ] 
have  heard.  Its  peculiarities  of  character  are,  the  great  thickness  of  the 
plates,  the  smoothness  of  the  sides  ot  tlie  tine  of  enamel,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  digitated  part  of  the  plates,  even  in  the  anterior  p^irt  of 
the  touth. 

The  langth  of  this  tooth,  which  is  formed  of  thirteen  plates,  is  eiglrt 
inches;  and  the  length  of  its  triturating  surface,  on  which  are  the  termi- 
nations oi"  nine  plates,  is  six  inches.  Tike  width  of  these  plates  may  there- 
fore be  taken  at  nearly  double  that  of  the  plates  of  fossil  teeth  in  general ; 
since,  in  a  tbssil  tooth  fi'om  Wellsbourn,  in  Warwickshire,  twenty  plates 
exist  in  the  length  of  six  inches  and  a  hajf ;  and,  in  a  tooth  from  Essex, 
Plate  XX.  Fig.  8,  in  a  length  of  eight  inches  and  a  half,  are  contained 
twenty-four  plates. 

The  uncommon  smoothness  of  the  sides  of  the  enamel  in  this  fossil 
teetli,  not  only  appears  on  its  horizontal  section,  but,  the  cortical  crust 
having  been  removed,  by  decomposition,  from  between  the  plates,  the 
great  degree  of  smoothness  of  their  sides  is  rendered  evident. 

On  almost  every  triturating  surface  of  the  fossil  teeth  of  elephants,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  when  a  tooth  is  first  brought  into  action,  full  three  fourths 
of  that  surface,  anteriorly,  will  be  found  to  be  supplied  with  the  plates 
rubbed  down  into  single  bands,  passing  quite  across  the  tooth  ;  whilst  the 
remainiog  one  fourth  of  the  swiace  is  filled  with  detached  rings  or  points, 
formed  by  the  digitated  processes  of  the  plates.  But  in  this  tooth  the 
reverse  of  this  is  to  be  seen.  Only  two  entire  bands  exist,  possessing, 
on  the  anterior  part,  about  one  fourth  of  the  surface :  the  remaining 
three  fourths  being  occupied  by  the  terminatioos  of  the  digitated  pno- 


Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration^    I  think  there  is  ■ 
every  reason  for  considering  this  tooth  rather  bb  belonging-to  a  different 
species  from  any  which  has  been  hitherto  noticed,  than  to  regard  it  as 
an  anomalous  f(>rniaiion  of  a  tooth  belonging  to  the  known  fossil  species. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  four  important  characters;  the  great  width 
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of  the  bands,  the  thickness  of  the  jilates  of  enamel,  tlie  sinoothnesi  of  tlieir 
sides,  and  the  great  depth  to  which  the  notches  forming  the  digitated 
processes  extend.  So  strong,  indeed,  are  all  these  characters,  aiid  so 
nearly  do  the  upper  terminations  of  these  plates  approximate  to  the  pro- 
tuberances on  the  grinders  of  other  animals,  and  particularly  of  the  mam- 
moth, as  to  give  room  for  the  conjecture,  that  this  tooth  may  have  be- 
longed to  an  animal,  possessing  intermediate  characters  between  those 
of  the  elephant  and  those  of  the  mammoth. 

The  specimen,  the  surface  of  which  is  represented  Plate  XX.  Fig.  5, 
also  varies  considerably  from  the  recent  as  well  as  from  the  common  fos- 
sil teeth,  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  its  plates.  This  tooth,  an  up- 
per tooth  of  the  left  side,  which  I  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Rackstrow's 
Museum,  was  described  in  the  catalogue  as  having  been  taken  up  with 
ballast  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames. 

Of  the  variation  which  takes  place  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
plates  in  this  tooth,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  description.  In  the  recent 
teeth,  and  in  the  common  fossil- teeth,  the  plates  are  continued  sli'aight 
across  the  tooth,  the  enamel  being  disposed  in  a  long  elliptical  line,  in 
which  the  osseous  part,  or  the  ivory  of  Mr.  Homo  is  included.  Hence, 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  surrounding  crusta  petrosa,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  frequently  is  the  case  with  the  ibssil  teeth,  the  tooth  tails  to  pieces 
and  each  flat  plate  is  tbund  separated.  But  in  the  specimen,  which  has 
been  just  examined,  an  irregularity  may  be  observed  in  the  third  ante- 
rior row  of  the  plates,  where  the  two  digitated  processes  ofa  plate  passing 
over  little  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  tooth  are  interposed  between 
the  second  and  fourth  plate,  and  thrust  a  portion  of  the  latter  plate  ra- 
ther aside.  It  is  an  extension  of  this  peculiarity  of  tbrm  which,  in  (wrt, 
characterizes  the  present  tooth,  since  very  few  of  the  plates,  of  which  it 
is  formed,  pass  directly  across:  leaving  it  difBcult  to  say,  how  the  osseous 
part  is  disposed. 

But  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  this  tooth  is,  the  continuity 
of  many  of  its  plates,  and  the  remarkable  Daedalian  line  in  which  the 
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enamel  is  disposed.  This  occurs  most  particularly  in  a  space  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  surface.  Here  one  deeply  undulating  line  of  enamel 
forms  thtf  parietes  of  one  wide  and  deeply  indented  compages  of  osseous 
matter,  occupying,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figure,  the  space  of  four  or  five 
plates.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  tooth  could  not,  upon  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  crusta  petrosa  taking  place,  divide,  in  this  part,  into  detached 
flat  plates,  as  ip  the  teeth  of  the  recent  and  of  the  common  species  of 
fossil  elephants.  This  structure  is  also  observable  in  the  fossil-tooth  from 
Wellsbourn,  which  has  been  already  noticed. 

This  extraordinary  structure  also  exists  in  the  curious  and  interesting 
specimen,  Plate  XX.  Fig.  7.  This  tooth,  with  the  locality  of  which  I 
am  unacquainted,  having  purchased  it  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Forster's  collec- 
tion, is  one,  which  must  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  excluded  fix)m 
its  alveolus;  the  plates  on  its  fore  part  being  entirely  worn  away,  and,  of 
those  on  the  posterior  part,  some  very  shallow  portions  only  remaining. 
These,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  plates  in  this  tooth  were 
formed  and  arranged  in  a  similar  mode  with  those  of  the  preceding  tooth. 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  tooth,  from  which  the  plates  have  been  removed, 
is  a  very  smooth  and  polished  surface  of  a  thin  coat  of  the  crusta  petrosa. 
This  is,  indeed,  so  thin,  that  at  the  root  of  the  small  projecting  piece  of 
enamel,  in  nearly  the  middle  of  the  tooth,  a  small  part  is  discoverable, 
where  the  crusta  petrosa  itself  is  worn  through,  and  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  root  itself  has  been  acted  upon.  Behind  this  are  two  de- 
tached bands,  linearly  and  transversely  disposed.  Just  above  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  these  commences  a  line  of  enamel,  which  proceeds  in  un- 
dulations for  the  space  of  two  plates,  through  half  the  width  of  the  sur- 
face, the  remaining  half  being  filled  up  by  two  separate  terminations. 
The  line  of  enamel  then  passes  on,  by  deep  undulations,  to  the  back  part 
of  the  tooth,  filling  up  the  space  of  three  more  plates.  This  peculiarity  of 
structure  will  however  be  better  understood  from  the  figure,  than  it  can 
J)e  from  even  the  most  exact  description. 

This  specimen  is  particularly  interesting,  fix^m  the  circumstaoce  of  its^ 
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showing  that  this  particular  modiBcation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  eua^ 
mel  takes  place  in  the  part  of  the  tooth  nearest  to  the  root,  as  the  other 
specimens,  that  from  Wellsbourn,  and  that  whose  surface  is  represented 
Plate  XX.  Fig.  5,  show  that  it  exists  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  From 
this  peculiarity  of  structure  being  found  to  exist  in  tliree  different  ape-  ■ 
cimens,  I  conceive  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  difference;  I 
and  from  the  considerable  difference  whicli  exists  between  this  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  enamel  and  that  which  occurs  in  the  teeth  of  the  living  spe- 
cies, and  of  the  common  fossil  species,  I  trust  it  will  be  admitted  as  being 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  species  which  has  not  yet  been 
remarked. 

M.  Cuvier,  anxious  to  discover  the  degree  of  accordance  of  the  fossil 
elephant's  skeleton  with  that  of  the  living  species,  compared  the  ibssil 
skull  found  in  Siberia  by  Messerschmidt,  a  figure  of  which  is  given  by 
Breyn,  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  with 
those  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  elephants.  The  result  of  his  comparison 
was,  that  in  the  fossil  species  the  alveoli  of  the  tusks  are  much  longer; 
the  zygomatic  arch  is  of  a  different  figure;  the  post-orbital  apophysis  of  ' 
the  frontal  bone  is  longer,  more  pointed,  and  more  crrx)ked ;  and  the  tu-  J 
bercle  of  the  os  lachrvmalis  is  considerablv  larger,  and  more  projecting. 
To  these  peculiarities  of  the  fossil  skull,  M.  Cuvier  thinks,  may  be  added 
the  parallelism  of  the  molares. 

The  lower  jaws  of  the  fossil  species  of  elephants  accord  with  the  pe- 
culiarity of  form  observable  in  the  skull.  From  the  teeth  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  jaw,  beirig  placed  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  the 
vacuity  between  the  branches. of  the  jaw,  at  its  fore  part,  is  wider,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  than  is  the  case  in  either  the  Asiatic  or  African  J 
jaws.  In  the  existing  species  of  elephants  the  lower  jaw  terminates  in  1 
rather  a  pointed  apophysis,  room  to  admit  of  the  motion  of  which  is 
yielded  by  the  separation  of  the  tusks.  But  in  the  fossil  skull  the  alveoh 
of  the  tusks  descend  much  lower,  so  that  they  would  interfere  with  the 
motion  of  the  loxverjaw,  unless  prevented  by  some  accordant  modifica- 
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tion  of  its  structure.  This  is  found  to  exist;  the  lower  jaw  being  so 
rounded  offin  the  front,  as  to  allow  of  its  motion  behind  the  descending 
alveoli.  Both  these  circumstances  are  observable  in  the  fossil  jaws  exa- 
mined by  M.  Cuvier,  and  also  in  two  portions  which  I  obtained  from 
Essex. 

This  structure  must  have  materially  affected  the  form  of  the  face  and 
the  organization  of  the  trunk,  and  must  have  given  the  animal  a  very 
different  appearance  from  that  which  is  borne  by  the  Asiatic  elephants. 
It  must  be,  however,  admitted,  that  the  jaw-bone  mentioned  by  M. 
Adrien  Camper  shows,  that  there  does  exist  an  elephant  which  possesses 
certain  characters  different  from  those  of  the  known  living  species,  and 
approaching  to  those  which  at  present  mark  the  fossil  species.  M.  Adrien 
Camper,  it  must  be  added,  informs  his  friend  Cuvier,  that  he  possesses  a 
jaw-bone  of  an  elephant  of  Ceylon,  which  differs  much  from  the  other 
recent  jaws  which  he  has  seen,  and  very  closely  agrees  in  its  dimensions 
with  the  fossil  jaw-bones. 

Comparing  together  the  bones  of  the  Asiatic  and  of  the  African  ele- 
phant, he  was  able  to  discover  some  differences  between  them,  as  well  as 
between  those  and  some  of  the  fossil  bones  which  he  possessed.  These 
latter  he  found,  in  general,  approached  nearest  to  those  of  the  Asiatic 
elephant.  He  concludes  with  supposing  that  the  fossil  remains  are  of  a 
species  differing  more  widely  from  the  Asiatic  elephant  than  the  horse 
does  from  the  ass,  and  therefore  does  not  think  it  impossible  but  that 
it  might  have  existed  in  a  climate  which  would  have  destroyed  the  ele- 
phant of  India. 

It  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  certain,  from  the  observations  of  M. 
Cuvier,  that  at  least  one  species  of  elephants  has  existed,  of  which  none 
are  now  known  living;  and  should  the  difference  of  structure  which  I 
have  pointed  out,  in  some  of  the  fossil  teeth,  be  admitted  as  sufficient  to 
designate  a  difference  of  species,  it  may  be  then  said,  that  there  exist  the 
fossil  remains  of,  at  least,  two  species  of  elephants,  which  were  different 
from  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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The  structure  of  the  fossil  tusks  of  elephants  agrees,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  exactly  with  that  of  the  recent  The  transverse  section  shows 
very  small  stris^  passing  in  a  circular  sweep  from  the  centre  to  the  cir« 
cumference,  across  each  other,  and  thus  forming  curvilinear  lozenges, 
which  occupy  the  whole  disk.  This  structure  is  truly  characteristic  of 
the  ivory  of  the  elephant,  and,  as  I  shall  soon  show  you,  of  the  masto- 
don, it  not  being  found  in  the  tusks  of  any  other  animal.  It  is  much 
more  plainly  observable  in  the  decomposing  fossil  tusk  than  in  the  recent 
one. »  This  peculiarity  of  structure  is  shown  Plate  XX.  Fig.  9,  the  sur- 
face being  slightly  magnified. 

The  size  of  the  tusks  varies  according  to  the  species,  the  sex,  and  the 
age ;  but  no  information  is  yielded  respecting  the  difference  of  species,  by 
the  difference  of  size  in  the  fossil  tusks.  It  may  however  be  remarked, 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  exceed  in  size  the  tusks,  with  which  the  indi- 
viduals of  living  species  might  be  furnished,  if  they  were  to  live  to  their 
natural  period. 

The  curvature  of  many  of  the  fossil  tusks  agrees  with  that  of  the  living 
species,  but  the  curve  of  the  greater  number  approaches  nearly  to  a  semi- 
circle. Four  such  have  been  descTibcd ;  and  one  of  these,  by  Messer- 
ficfamidtand  Breyn,  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. Being  apprized,  about  seven  years  since,  that  the  remains  of 
some  large  animal  had  been  found  in  the  brick-fields  of  Mr.  Hobson,  at 
Kingsland,  I  made  the  necessary  investigations,  and  learned  that  a  tusk  of 
an  elephant  had  been  found  between  the  stratum  of  gravel  and  of  clay, 
but  in  so  shattered  a  state,  that  only  small  fragments  of  it  could  be  re* 
naoved,  and  that  it  therefore  had  been  again  covered  over.  One  of  Mn 
Hobson*s  clerks,  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  favoured  me  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  tusk,  which  I  now  possess,  and  a  fossil  oyster-shell,  which  was 
found  near  it.  He  also  obliged  me  with  a  sketch,  which  he  had  made, 
chiefly  to  mark  the  curvature  of  the  tusk,  which  appeared  to  him  as  very 
extraordinary.  From  this  sketch,  it  appears  to  have  formed  nearly  fbar 
fifths  of  a  circle. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  fragments  of  a  pretty  large  tusk,  which  I  have 
from  Essex,  are  sufficiently  long  to  show,  that  the  degree  of  curvature 
could  have  very  little  exceeded  that  of  tusks  in  general.  Another  spe« 
cimen  from  Essex,  a  portion  of  the  smallest  end  of  a  pretty  large  tusk, 
laterally  flattened,  appears  to  have  been  full  as  straight  as  recent  tusks 
generally  are.  The  same  was  observable  of  another  portion  from  Essex, 
which  I  presented  to  a  friend.  A  very  small  tusk,  from  the  same  place, 
is  particularly  straight :  this,  however,  belonged  to  a  very  young,  and 
most  probably  to  a  female  animal. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  appears  then,  that  the  fossil  ele- 
phantine remains,  notwithstanding  their  resemblance  in  some  respects  to 
the  bones  of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  have  belonged  to  one  or  more  specie^ 
different  from  those  whibh  are  now  known  living*  This  circumstance 
agrees  with  the  fects  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  tapirs  and  rhinoceroses^ 
which  appear  to  have  differed  materially  from  the^living  animals  of  the 
same  genera.  The  remains  of  elephants  obtained  from  Essexy  Middle^ 
sex,  Kent,  and  other  parts  of  England,  confirm  the  observations  of  Cu- 
vier,  that  these  remains  are  generally  found  in  the  looser  and  more  super- 
ficial parts  of  the  earth,  and  most  frequently  in  the  alhtvia  which  fill  the 
bottoms  of  the  vallies,  or  which  border  the  beds  of  rivers.  They  are 
generally  found  mingled  with  the  other  bones  of  quadrupeds  'pf  known 
genera,  such  as  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  ox,  horse,,  &c.  and  firequently  also 
with  the  remains  of  marine  animals. 
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W»  i[|QWi.€Qio0rto  the  examination  of  on^  of  the  most  stupendous  ani- 
pdAlsloiOWtti  diftber  itt  a  recent  or  a  fossil  state;  and  which,  whether  we 
^^iitempkl^  its  original  mode  of  existence,  or  the  period  at  which  it  lived, 
QMI^  iQinds  cannot  bat  be  filled  with  astonishment. 
.;;  The  ^t  traices  of  this  animal  are  sketched  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ma- 
^|\.  of  rBostony  to  Dr.  Woodward,  in  17121,  and  are  transcribed  from  a 
WOrkTintmanusci^ir  entitled  Biblia  Amermrm^  In  this  work,  teeth  and 
bpnes^^'i  prodigious  ^si^e,  supposed  to  be  human^  are  said  to  have  been 
fi^iuiMiiino^baqy^ 'ift  New  England'^i^  About  the  year  1740,  numerous 
8HlftilNBrkan«^:VviMe  found  in  Kentucky,  oa  the  Ohio,  and  dispersed  among 
the  European  virtuosos.  Buffon,  speaking  of  these  teeth  and  bones,  found 
by  M.  le  Baron  de  Longueuil,  M.  de  Bienville,  and  M.  de  Lignery, 
says: — "  It  can  never  be  supposed  that  these  teeth  could  have  been 
taken  from  the  same  head  with  the  tusks." — "  In  supposing  this,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  unknown  animal^  which  had  tusks 
similar  to  those  of  the  elephant,  and  grinders  resembling  those  of  the  hip- 
popotamus."    Mem.  de  VAcad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  1762. 

In  1765,  several  of  these  remains  were  found  by  Mr.  G.  Croghan, 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  abridged  by  Jones,  Vol.  V.  Part  II.  p.  159. 
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four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  Ohio,  and  were  conveyed  to  England. 
Tliese  bones  were  discovered  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface;  and, 
from  the  quantity  of  bones,  it  was  concluded,  that  there  conid  not  be  less 
than  tliirty  skeletons  of  this  animal.  Mr.  Collinson,  in  a  letter  to  Buf- 
fon,  also  refers  these  remains  to  some  large,  unknown  animal,  with  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant  and  grinders  of  the  hippopotamus.  Bi/ffon,Tome  xni. 
Dr.  W.  Hunter,  by  whom  these  remains  were  examined,  and  who  be- 
lieved tiiat  they  belonged  to  some  carnivorous  animal,  had  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  comparing  the  half  of  a  lower  jaw  of  this  animal  with  the  jaw  of 
an  elephant,  and  found  so  great  a  dift'erence,  as  convinced  fiim  "  that 
the  supposed  American  elephant  was  an  animal  of  another  species,  a 
pseud-elephant,  or  animal  incngjiitinn."  Presuming  that  the  American 
bones  were  not  elephantine,  the  Doctor  concluded  that  the  Siberian  were 
of  the  same  kind.  PliHos.  Tram.  Vol.  lv in.  The  celebrated  Camper, 
at  first,  concluded  that  this  animal  approached  nearer  to  tiie  elc|)hant 
than  to  the  hippopotamus;  and  that  it,  in  all  probability,  had  a  trunk, 
and  therefore  was  not  to  be  considered  as  carnivorous.  But  contemplat- 
ing afterwards  some  fragments  of  the  skull  of  this  animal,  in  a  wrong 
point  of  view,  he  changed  his  opinion  ;  and  concluded,  that  this  animal 
must  iiave  had  a  pointed  muzzle  and  no  tusks;  that  it  did  not  resemble 
the  elephant;  and  that  he  was  unable  to  determine  any  thing  with  re- 
spect to  its  real  nature.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to, 
published  in  1768,  observes,  that  in  the  British  INIuseum,  and  in  private 
collections,  be  met  with  grinders  of  the  incogniium  that  had  been  found 
in  the  Bnizils  and  Lima,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  M.  Buf- 
fon,  in  1778,  figured  one  of  these  teeth,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  and  which  had  been  found  in  Little  Tartary ;  also 
another,  which  had  been  brought  by  the  Abbe  Chappe  from  Siberia. 
Epaques  de  la  Nature,  PL  i.  ii.  et  iii. — Pallas  has  also  given  the  figure  of 
a  tooth  of  this  animal,  from  the  Oural  Mountains. 

Many  bones  of  this  animal  having  been  found,  in  1799,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  wliich  is  situated  on  the  Hud- 
son, or  North  River,  Mr.  C.  W.  Peale,  of  Philadelphia,  purchased  these. 
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with  the  right  of"  digging  for  the  remainder.  In  1801,  Messrs.  Peale 
made  every  exertion  to  discover  more  of  these  remains  in  the  spot  where 
the  former  had  been  found ;  but  although  neither  labour  nor  expense 
was  spared,  they  were  not  rewarded  by  finding  any  of  the  more  im- 
portant and  illustrative  parts  of  the  animal.  Another  attempt  was  then 
made  in  a  morass,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  former,  where  almost  an 
entire  set  of  ribs  was  found,  but  nothing  more.  After  this,  they  searched 
a  morass  about  twenty  miles  west  from  Hudson  River;  and  here,  after 
a  series  of  disappointments,  and  slight  successes,  they  found  a  right  ofe- 
humerus,  a  radius  and  ulna  of  the  left  side,  the  right  scapula,  the  atlas, 
a  complete  under-jaw,  and  the  great  object  of  their  pursuit,  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  which  was  however  so  rotten,  that  they  could  only  pre- 
serve the  teeth  and  a  few  fragments. 

From  the  whole  of  the  bones  which  they  obtained,  two  skeletons  were 
formed,  composed  of  the  appropriate  bones  of  the  animal,  or  exact  imi- 
tations from  the  real  boues  in  the  same  animal,  or  from  those  of  the  same 
proportion  in  tiie  other.  Mr.  R.  Peale,  who  has  given  a  description  of 
this  animal,  asserts,  that  there  is  one  bone  less  in  the  neck  of  this  animal 
than  in  that  of  I  he  elephant,  never  having  met  with  a  single  bone  resem- 
bling a  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  were  sup- 
posed to  agree  in  number  with  those  of  the  elephant;  as  nineteen  of 
these  vertebrte  and  as  many  ribs  were  found,  one  in  all  probability  having 
been  lost ;  three  vertebrae  were  thus  left  for  the  loins. 

From  the  ibrmation  of  the  teeth,  the  disposition  of  the  enamel,  the  inca- 
pacity in  the  jaw  for  lateral  motion,  and  from  the  condyloid  process,  whidi- 
is  finished  with  an  oblong  head,  being  inserted  into  a  transverse  groove, 
Mr.  Peale  concludes  this  must  have  been  a  carnivorous  animal.  Tfae 
teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  when  shut,  he  observes,  must  have  had 
their  points  and  depressions  fit  into  each  other,  like  the  teeth  of  two  saws ; 
and  whilst  shut  must  have  been  immoveable  laterally,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  triturating,  like  the  teeth  of  graminivorous  animals. 

The  roots  or  fangs  of  the  teeth,  Mr.  Peale  observes,  are  inserted  into 
the  mass  of  bone,  which  not  only  surrounds  the  roots,  but  divides  one  root 


from  the  other;  whereas,  in  the  elephant,  the  grindei-s  occupy  one  largp 
and  uniform  cavity,  from  which  they  are  gradually  protruded. 

The  only  instance  of  hair,  Mr.  Peale  says,  being  found  with  the  re- 
mains of  this  animal,  occurred  in  a  morass  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Golden. 
The  hair  was  coarse,  long,  and  brown  ;  a  large  mass  of  it  was  found 
together,  but  so  rotten,  that,  after  a  few  days  exposure  to  the  air,  it  fell 
into  a  powder*. 

The  country  in  which  these  remains  are  found  is  like  an  immense 
plain,  bounded  on  every  side  by  immense  mountains.  On  digging  into 
the  morasses  where  these  bones  are  found,  the  following  strata  are  gene- 
rally met  with  :  one  or  two  feet  of  peat,  one  or  two  feet  of  yellow  marie, 
with  vegetable  remains;  about  two  feet  of  grey  marie,  like  aslies;  and, 
finally,  a  bed  of  shell-marle.  It  is  in  the  grey  marie  that  the  bones  are  chiefly 
found.  This  marie  is  found  to  contain  seventy-three  parts  in  the  hun- 
dred of  lime,  and  when  dry  will  burn  for  a  long  time  with  a  bright  flame. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  morasses  are  found  an  infinite  number  of 
petrifactions  of  marine  bodies,  echinites,  corallites,  &c.  one  of  which  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  in  the  preceding  volume. 

From  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Barton,  General  Collard,  Mr.  Smith  Barton, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  others,  it  appears  that  considerable  quan- 
tities of  these  remains  have  been  found  in  different  parts,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood oftheOhio,  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  JMissouri.  They  have 
not,  however,  been  yet  found  higher  than  the  Lake  Erie,  in  about  43" 

*  An  account  lias  been  given  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  mammotii,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  ivith  its  flesh,  akin,  and  hair,  in  good  preservation.  This  account,  written 
by  M.  Michael  Adams,  of  Petersburgb,  was  kindly  communicated  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  Mr. 
TiUoch,  by  whom  it  was  published,  in  the  Philosophical  Mag.izine,  Vol.  xxtx.  page  HI.  This 
discovery  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  attention,  which  was  however,  by  many,  misdi- 
rected ;  since  they  should  rather  have  regarded  tliis  animal  as,  perhaps,  one  of  the  lost  spe- 
cies of  elephants,  than  as  a  mammoth  or  mastodon.  That  it  could  not  have  been  one  of  this 
latter  genus  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  M.  Adams  himself ;  who  says :  "  The  mam> 
moth  in  my  possession  is  quite  different  firom  that  found  near  New  York,  which,  from  the 
description,"  he  says,  "  had  carnivorous  teeth."  M.  Adams  concurring  with  the  Russians,  in 
giving  the  name  of  mammotb  to  the  elephants  fotmd  imbedded  in  those  parts. 
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of  north  latitude.  These  remains  are  also  found  on  this  side  of  the  three 
great  chains  of  mountains,  the  Aliga-.ijs,  the  North  Mountains,  and 
the  Blue  Mountains;  in  the  anterior  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Caro- 
lina; and  in  New  Jersey,  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  more  curious  discoveries  which  have  been  made  respecting 
this  animal,  is  that  which  is  related  by  Mr.  Maddison,  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bones  found  in  Virginia,  near  to  Green  Briar,  where  the 
bones  of  the  megatherium  were  found.  The  discovery  of  these  bones 
was  accompanied  with  a  circumstance  particularly  interesting.  In  the 
midst  of  them  was  found  a  mass  of  small  branches,  grass,  and  leaves ;  and 
among  the  latter,  some  of  a  species  of  reed,  which  is  at  present  common 
in  Vii^inia.  These  were  all  half  bruised,  and  appeared  to  be  contained 
in  a  kind  of  bag,  which  was  considered  as  the  stomach  of  the  animal : 
the  contained  substances  were  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  the  ani- 
mal as  food. 

The  teeth  brought  from  Peru  by  Dombey  and  M.  de  Humbolt,  as 
well  as  that  brought  by  the  latter  naturalist  from  Terra  Firma,  are^ 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Cuvier,  of  a  different  species  from  the  North 
American.  He  also  suspects  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  teeth  from 
Brazil  and  Lima,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hunter;  and  concludes,  that 
these  bones,  so  common  Jn  South  America,  are  very  rarely  found  else- 
where. 

These  bones  are  always  found  but  at  a  little  depth,  and  seldom  appear 
to  have  changed  their  situations  since  the  death  of  the  animal.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton relates  two  instances,  where  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  appear  to 
have  been  dug  up ;  and  the  Indians  described  one  of  the  heads  which 
were  dug  up  in  1762,  as  having  over  the  mouth  a  long  nose,  wlilch  Mr. 
Barton  supposes  must  have  been  the  trunk.  Kalm,  speaking  of  a  ske- 
leton discovered  by  the  savages  of  Illinois,  says,  that  the  form  of  a  trunk 
was  yet  discoverable,  although  half  decomposed. 

M.  Cuvier  informs  us  that  there  is  at  Paris  a  fragment,  which,  if  the 
account  of  it  be  authentic,  would  make  us  doubt  whether  this  species  is 
really  extinct.     It  is  part  of  a  foot,  with  five  nails  attached  to  it ;  and 
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From  observations  made  on  the  several  lower  jaws  which  have  been 
found,  it  appears  that  the  two  first  sorts  of  teeth  may  exist  in  the  mouth 
of  the  animal  at  the  same  time ;  but  that  those  of  the  latter  sort  follow  the 
others.  M.  Cuvier  says,  perhaps  there  may  have  been,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  animal,  a  tooth  with  four  points,  which  would  be  cast  early.  This  he 
was  led  to  conjecture,  from  having  been  informed  by  M.  de  Beauvois,  that, 
in  a  jaw  belonging  to  Dr.  Barton,  there  appeared  to  be  the  marks  of  an 
alveolus  before  the  tooth  with  six  points.  There  can  be  little  doubt  bi\t 
that  the  teeth  succeeded  to  each^  other,  as  in  the  elephant :  there  never, 
however,  being  more  in  the  mouth,  at  once,  than  two,  and  at  last  only 
one. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  succession  of  the  teeth,  and  supposing 
many  of  these  teeth  to  have  existed  in  the  mouth  at  the  same  time,  very 
erroneous  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  the  size  of  this  animal. 
Thus  Buffon  observes,  that  the  square  form  of  these  enormous  grinders 
prove,  that  several. were  in  the  jaw  at. the  same  time;  Epoqius  de  la 
Nature,  Notes  justif.  9.  But,  if  .we  suppose  there  were  six,  or  eve» 
four,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,-  how  enormous  must  that  head  have 
been,  which  contained  at  least  sixteen  such  teeth.  Reckoning  on  these 
fallacious  grounds,  he  concludes,  the  animal  must  have  far  exceeded  the 
size  of  the  largest  elephants ;  v/hereas,  we  have  no  proof  at  present  of 
this  animal  reaching  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  whilst,  agreeable  to  Buf- 
fon*s  own  account,  the  Asiatic  elephants  are  sometimes  fifteen  or  even 
sixteen  feet  high. 

One  of  the  back  grinders  of  this  animal,  with  five  pair  of  points^  and 
an  odd  one  at  the  end,  is  represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume.  This 
tooth  is  in  remarkably  fine  preservation,  and  was  for  several  years  a  part 
of  the  collection  in  this  city,  which  was  called  Rackstrow's  Museum.  It 
J5  Kven  inches  and  a  half  long,  18  inches  in  circumference  round  its 
crown,  and  it  weighs  four  pounds  seven  ounces. 

The  remains  of  the  under-jaw  of  this,  animal  show  us  that,  like,  the 
elephant  andi  morse,  it  had  neither  canine  nor  incisive  teeth;  that  it  ter- 
noinated  in  the  fore  part,  as  in  tliose  animals,  in  a  hollowed  point,  which  was 
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known ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  proportionally  longer  than  that  of 
the  elephant. 

Mr.  Peale  was  the  first  who  ascertained  that  this  animal  was  provided 
with  tusks,  by  discovering  the  remains  of  a  skull  already  mentioned,  in 
which  the  alveoli  were  evident.  These  tusks  resemble  those  of  the  ele- 
phant :  they  are  inserted  In  the  incisive  bone,  and  are  composed  of  ivory, 
the  grain  of  which  shows  curvilinear  lozenges,  enveloped  by  a  substance, 
which  is  not  of  the  texture  of  ivory,  but  is  formed  of  fibres  converging 
towards  the  centre;  and  which,  though  less  hard  than  the  enamel, seems 
very  nearly  to  resemble  that  substance.  Mr.  Peale  had  been  disposed 
to  place  the  tusks  of  this  animal  in  a  situation  the  reverse  of  that  which 
they  hold  in  the  elephant ;  that  is,  with  their  convex  part  forwards,  and 
the  point  turning  backwards ;  but  no  circumstance  but  the  finding  a  skull, 
with  the  tusks  thus  disposed,  can  authorize  the  placing  of  them  different 
from  those  of  the  elephant. 

From  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  and  from  every  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this 
animal  had  a  trunk  like  the  elephant,  with  whom  it  agrees  in  so  many 
respects. 

The  form  of  the  vertebrse  agrees  in  general  with  that  of  the  cor- 
responding vertebrae  in  the  elephant.  The  ribs  are  formed  different 
from  those  of  the  elephant,  being  thin  towards  the  cartilage,  and  thick 
and  strong  towards  the  back.  The  six  first  pair  are  very  strong  in 
comparison  with  the  others,  which  also  become,  proportionally,  very 
short;  which  circumstance,  taken  with  the  depression  of  the  pelvis,  shows 
that  the  belly  was  less  voluminous  in  this  animal  than  in  the  elephant. 

The  scapula  appears  to  possess  the  characters  of  the  scapula  of  the 
elephant,  and  particularly  the  recurrent  apophysis  peculiar  to  this  genus, 
and  to  the  rosores  (rongeurs).  The  scapula  seems  to  be  narrower  than 
even  that  of  the  African  elephant,  and  to  have  the  recurrent  apophysis 
placed  higher  than  in  the  Asiatic  elephant.  The  length  of  the  scapula 
is  three  feet  and  one  inch.     Mr.  Peale  describes  the  acromion  as  being 
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that  its  food  must  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
boar,  but  preferring  the  roots  and  fleshy  parts  of  vegetables ;  in  the  search 
of  which  species  of  food  it  would,  of  course,  be  led  to  such  soft  and  marshy 
spots  as  he  appears  to  have  inhabited.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  formed  for  swimming,  pr  for  living  much  in  the  waters, 
like  the  hippopotamus,  but  rather  seems  to  have  been  entirely  a  terres- 
trial animal. 

Other  teeth,  bearing  a  very  close  analogy  with  those  of  the  animal 
of  the  Ohio,  have  been  long  noticed  by  different  authors ;  but  it  is  to 
M.  Cuvier  that  we  are  indebted  fb;r  collecting  and  comparing  the  different 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  teeth  belonging  to  this  genus,  but 
which  have  been  found  in  different  places  on  the  two  continents,  and 
are  of  a  different  species  than  those  of  the  Ohio. 

Dr.  Grew,  in  1681,. in  his  History  of  the  Rarities  of  Gresham,  Plate  xix. 
Fig.  1,  figured  the  upper  part  of  one  of  these  teeth,  which  he  describes 
jBis  the  petrified  tooth  of  a  marine  animal.  Reaumur  figured  part  of  a 
tooth  from  Simorre,  in  Gascony,  somewhat  resembling  this,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1715.  D'Argenville  has  figured  an 
entire  tooth  resembling  these,  Oryctologie,  PL  xviii.  Fig.  8,  and  which 
he. described  as  having  belonged  to  some  unknown  fish.  A  similar  tooth 
is  also  represented  in  Plate  viii.  of  the  Supplement  to  Knorr's  work. 
J.  Baldessari,  in  1767,  described  and  figured,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sienna,  Tom.  iii.  p.  243,  two  considerable  portions  of  a 
lower  jaw  found  at  Mount  Follonico,  and  considered  them  as  similar  to 
those  described  by  M.  Guettard.  A  tooth  of  this  kind,  of  a  large  size, 
was  found  in  1784,  at  Trevoux,  and  considered  by  M,  de  Morveau,  Mem. 
de  VAcad.  de  Dijon,  T.  vi.  p.  102,  as  being  of  the  same  species  of  those 
from  the  Ohio. 

Besides  these  now  mentioned,  M.  Cuvier  was  surprised  to  find^  by  his 
correspondence,  that  these  teeth  were  not  unknown  in  several  other  parts 
of  Europe  and  America.  In  Sort,  near  to  Dax ;  Montabusart)  near  to 
Orleans ;  Saxony ;  Asti,  in  Piedmont ;  the  Vale  of  Arno ;  different  parts 
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of  Lombardy;  Peru  ;  the  Field  of  Giants,  near  Santa-Fe,  in  Terra-firma; 
and  in  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  in  Paraguay ;  have  teeth,  which  are 
referable  to  this  genus  of  animals^  been  found.  '  besides  the  teeth  found 
in  these  different  parts,  he  obtained  information  respecting  several  others, 
of  which  the  places  where  they  had  been  found  were  unknown :  the 
whole  being  so  numerous,  as  to  show  that  this  race  of  animals  had  left  a 
considerable  quantity  of  their  remains. 

From  the  general  forfn  of  these  teeth,  from  bones  being  found  with  them 
resembling  those  of  the  mastodon  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  their  being  reason- 
for  supposing  that  tfiey  were  accompanied  by  tusks,  no  doubt  can  be  entef* 
tained  of  their  haying  belonged  to  this  genus.  But  these  teeth  possess  also 
other  specific  characters,  which  sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
the  Ohio.  The  chiefs  and  the  niost  general  of  these,  are,  that  the  cones  of 
their  crowns  are  more  or  less  deeply  grooved,  that  they  are  sometimes  ter- 
minated by  several  points ;  and  that  they  sometimes  are  accompanied  by 
other  smaller  cones,  placed  on  the  sides,  or  in  the  intervals  of  the  larger 
corifes.  In  consequence  of  this  formation,  as  the  crowns  of  these  teeth 
are  worn  down  by  mastication,  small  circles,  and  then  three-lobed,  or 
club-like  figures,  appear  where  the  points  were,  but  not  the  lozenge- 
formed  figures  which  these  parts  assume  in  the  animal  of  the  Ohio. 
From  these  club-like  markings  Daubenton,  P.  Camper,  and  M.  Fau- 
jas,  have  been  disposed  to  consider  these  teeth  as  resembling  those  of 
the  hippopotamus:  from  which,  however,  they  may  be  distinguished, 
independent  of  their  greater  size,  by  their  having  six  or  ten  of  the  club- 
like  markings;  whilst,  in  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  there  are  never 
more  than  four.  The  distinguishing  of  these  sifnaller  teeth  from  each 
other,  was  a  task  of  much  greater  difficulty  and  labour,  but  hds  been 
in  a  great  measure  accomplished  by  the  assiduous  investigations  of  M; 
Cuvier. 

From  these  researches  he  has  been  enabled  to  distinguish  five  species 
of  this  genus,  which  he  thus  designates :  1 .  The  mastodon  of  the  Ohio. 
2.  The  mastodon  with  narrow  teeth,  found  at  Simorre  and  elsewhere. 
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3.'  The  small  mastodon,  that  with  small  teeth.  4.  The  mastodon  of  the 
Cordilleras,  the  large  animal  with  square  teeth.  5.  The  mastodon  of  de 
Humbold,  which  is  the  smallest. — No  individual  of  either  of  these  spe- 
cies is  at  present  known  to  exist. 

Of  the  teeth  of  the  second  of  these  species,  that  with  narrow  teeth,  he 
obtained  the  examination  of  specimens  fi"om  Sort,  near  Dax,  Simorre, 
Peru,  Monte  Follonico,  Irevous,  La  Rochetta  di  Tanaro,  near  Asti ; 
Arno's  Vale,  and  the  Field  of  Giants,  near  Santa- Fe. 

From  a  careful  comparison  of  these  specimens,  he  was  able  to  dete> 
mine  these  detached  but  important  facts.  First,  that  in  a  specimen  of 
the  upper  jaw  of  this  animal  there  had  been  three  teeth,  the  foremost 
having  four  points  and  one  at  the  hinder  part ;  the  middlemost  six  pair  of 
points,  with  two  supplementary  behind ;  and  the  hindmost  divided  in 
six  rows  of  eminences,  all  subdivided  in  two  except  the  last.  Secondly, 
That  these  teeth  were  pressed  from  behind  forwards,  as  in  the  elephant 
and  in  the  mastodon  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  the  fore-teeth  disappeared  at  a 
certain  period.  He  also  found  reason  for  supposing  tliat  the  fore-tooth 
was  capable  of  being  replaced  from  beneath,  as  in  the  hippopotamus. 
Thirdly,  That  the  lower  jaw,  in  its  fore  part,  terminated  in  a  kind  of 
beak  like  that  of  the  elephant,  and  of  the  large  mastodon;  there  being 
neither  canine  nor  incisive  teeth. 

In  the  lower  teeth  the  outer  side  is  most  wom^  and  consequently  the 
inner  is  most  projecting,  the  contrary  being  necessarily  the  case  with  the 
upper  teeth  :  hence  the  outer  points  of  the  lower  teeth  obtain  the  club- 
like markings  and  the  inner  points  of  the  upper.  This  is  agreeable  to  a 
general  law  in  the  herbivorous  animals,  that  when  the  two  sides  of  a  tooth 
are  not  similar,  they  are  placed  contrariwise  in  the  two  jaws.  Thus  the 
ruminants  have  the  convex  part  of  the  crescents  of  their  upper  teeth  in- 
wards, and  that  of  the  lower  teeth  outwards. 

The  situation  and  form  of  the  supplementary  points  in  the  difl^rent 
teeth  of  this  animal,  and  the  points  assuming  the  club  like  markings  on 
being  worn  down,  show  some  analogy  between  these  and  the  teeth  of 
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the  hippopotamus.  CompaTed  with  the  mastodon  of  Ohio,  these  teeth 
are  so  narrow,  as  certainly  to  warrant  the  distinguishing  of  the  animal  to 
which  they  belong,  as  the  mastodnn  ivU/i  nmrow  teeth. 

A  tooth  from  Saxony,  formerly  sent  to  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and 
another  from  Montabusard,  were  found  to  correspond  in  their  figures  and 
proportions  with  the  preceding  species,  but  were  exactly  one  third  lees. 
Knowing  no  instance  of  such  a  difference  of  size  in  any  species  of  wild 
animals,  and  as  this  difference  could  not  depend  on  age,  since  the  teeth 
grow  no  more  after  being  once  formed,  M.  Cuvier  had  no  hesitation  in 
considering  these  as  of  a  distinct  species — ^that  which  he  has  named  (he 
small  viastodon. 

M.  de  Humbold  found  a  tooth  near  to  the  volcano  of  Imbaburra,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  at  the  height  of  1200  toises.  It  is  considerably 
decomposed,  and  partly  coated  with  volcanic  cinders.  The  same  cele- 
brated traveller  found  another  of  this  species  on  the  cordilier  of  Chi- 
(juitos,  between  Chicas  and  Tarija,  near  Santa-Crux  de  la  Sierra,  in  15 
deg.  S.  L.  M.  Alonzo  also  furnished  M.  Cuvier  with  a  drawing  of  ano- 
ther tooth  from  the  same  province  of  Chiquitos.  These  teeth  all  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  species  of  animal.  Their  characters  appear 
to  be  that  of  being  of  a  square  form,  and  having  the  same  proportions 
with  the  teeth  with  six  points  belonging  to  the  mastodon  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  so  resembling  them,  that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  them,  were 
it  not  for  the  club-hke  figures  which  their  points  assume,  and  which  can- 
not be  mistaken  for  the  lozenge-like  figures  observable  in  the  teeth  of  the 
latter  animal.  The  teeth  thus  characterized  he  distinguishes  as  the  mas- 
todon of  the  Cordilleras. 

To  M.  de  Humbold  we  are  also  indebted  for  another  tooth,  evidently 
of  another  species.  This  tooth,  like  those  of  the  preceding  species,  is 
square,  but  is  a  third  less  in  size ;  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  those 
of  the  preceding  species  as  the  teeth  from  Saxon}'  and  Montabusard  bear 
to  the  species  with  narrow  teeth  from  Simorre,  Sec,     This  tooth  was 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  City  of  Conception,  in  Chili.  This  is 
the  tootli  on  which  M.  Cuvier  establishes  his  species  of  the  mastodon  of 
dt  Htimbold. 

At  Harwich,  as  well  as  at  the  nest  promontory  of  WaJton.  blue  clay 
appears,  and  most  probably  extends  through  the  whole  of  tlie  intervening 
marsh.  At  Walton,  by  digging  in  diHereiit  parts  of  this  stratum,  and  by 
the  action  of  the  waves  against  its  edge,  the  bones  of  several  large  animals 
have  been  discovered.  These  1  have  ascertained  to  belouy:  to  the  ox,  stag, 
Irish  fossil  elk,  hippopotamus,  rhi&oceros,  and  elephant,  of  which  mention 
was  made  in  the  preceding  letter. 

But  both  at  Harwich  and  at  Walton  are  prodigious  beds  of  fossil 
shells,  highly  ferruginous,  and  reaching  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
clay  stratum.  Dispersed  in  these  beds  of  fossil  shells,  polished  bowl- 
dered  fragments  of  hones  are  frequently  found,  which,  like  the  shells, 
^^. strongly  impregnated  withiron;  so  much  so/as  to  have  acquired  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  hardnessj  and  to  emit  a  sharp  ringing  soiind 
when  struck  against  any  hard  body.  These  fragments  of  bones,  being 
washed  by  tlie  waves  out  of  .their  mjitrix^  are  frequently  found  on  Uie 
beach. 

From  the  smallness  of  these  fragments,  few  being  above  six  inches  !ong» 
and  hardly  any  possessing  twelve  inches  in  length;  and  from  their  bein^j 
almost  all  reduced  to  one  shape  by  bowldering,  previously  to  being 
placed  in  their  present  bed,  no  grounds  have  existed,  on  which  any 
opinion  could  be  founded  as  to  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged.  But 
within  these  last  few  years,  a  tooth  was  found  on  the  beach  at  Harwich,, 
possessing  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  fragments  of  bones  so 
strongly,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  imbedded  in  the  same 
bank  of  shells.  This  tooth  was  shown  to  me  by  my  much  lamented  friend 
and  companion  in  these  pursuits.  Dr.  Menish,  by  whom,  at  my  request,  it 
was  shown  to  the  members  of  the  Geological  Society.  Its  figure  hud  been 
much  injured  by  attrition;  so  that,  although  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
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tained  of  its  having  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the  genus  Mastodon,  I  think 
that  no  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  its  species ;  but  on  this  point 
I  speak  with  hesitation,  since,  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  I  was  unacquainted 
with  the  existence  of  more  than  one  species  of  this  fossil. 


LETTER  XXVIL 


FOSSIL    REMAINS    OF   THE    RHINOCEROS FOSSIL    ANIMAL    DIF- 
FERENT FROM  THE  RECENT  SPECIES HIPPOPOTAMUS. .....FOSSIL 

REMAINS SMALL   FOSSIL  HIPPOPOTAMUS,   AN    UNKNOWN   SPE- 
CIES....FOSSIL  ANIMALS  APPROACHING  TO  THE  TAPIR. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  of  the  number  of  species 
of  the  rhinoceros  has  been  but  lately  obtained,  and  that  through  the 
assiduous  inquiries  of  Cuvier.  Thus  the  celebrated  Camper,  unacquainted 
with  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  teeth  of  the  unicorn  and  bicorn 
rhinoceros,  and  not  finding  incisive  teeth  in  the  two-horned  species,  he 
charged  Parsons,  Linnaeus,  and  Buffon,  with  error,  in  supposing  them  to 
exist  in  the  one-horned  species.  But,  on  examining  the  living  animal 
of  the  latter  species  at  Paris,  and  seeing  its  incisive  teeth,  he  imme- 
diately acknowledged  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen.  M.  Faujas 
also,  for  want  of  correct  notions  respecting  the  teeth  qf  this  animal, 
formed  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  number  of  species. 

In  every  adult  rhinoceros  there  are  twenty-eight  grinders,  seven  on 
each  side,  at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  must  be  however  remembered 
that,  as  the  teeth  of  the  rhinoceros,  like  those  of  other  herbivorous  ani- 
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mals,  have  their  roots  brought  into  use  when  the  crown  is  worn  away; 
and  as  the  root  divides  into  two  branches,  the  two  stumps  of  the  roots  of 
one  tooth,  forced  upwards  by  the  fiiHng  uj)  of  the  alveolus,  will  give  the 
appearance  of  two  teeth. 

In,  the  lower  jaw  are  two  large  incisors,  placed  at  the  anterior  angle; 
and  between  these  are  two  very  small  incisive  teeth,  which  remain  con- 
cealed within  the  gums.  There  are  also  two  large  incisive  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw;  and  Cuvier  has  discovered,  that  in  this  jaw  also  there  are 
two  very  small  incisors,  which  are  disposed,  contrary  to  those  of  the  lower 
jaw,  on  the  outside  of  the  larger  incisors. 

The  differences  observable  in  separate  detached  grinders  of  these  ani- 
mals are  not  such  as  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  species,  but  merely  to 
point  out  the  age  of  the  individuals.  Of  course,  it  is  not  from  the  fossil 
grinders  alone  that  we  are  able  to  determine  whether  the  fossil  remains 
of  this  animal  belong  to  a  species  which  still  exists,  or  toone  which  is  lost. 
Happily,  however,  complete  information  may  be  obtained  on  this  point 
from  the  examination  of  the  whole  skuli.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
fossil  with  the  recent  skull,  it  is  found  that  the  fossil  skulls  exactly  agree 
with  each  other,  and  belong  to  one  and  the  same  species,  and  that  the 
fossil  species  is  essentially  different  from  those  which  are  known  in  a  living 
state. 

Omitting  to  notice  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  written  on  this  sul> 
ject  before  the  necessary  anatomical  knowledge  respecting  the  living 
species  of  this  animal  was  attained  and  published,  I  shall  place  before  you 
a  sketch  of  the  observations  of  M.  Cuvier,  on  the  opinions  entertained  by 
M.  Faujas  on  this  subject. 

There  appeared  to  be  three  living  species  of  rhinocers :  1.  That  of 
Iiuiia,  a  unicorn,  with  a  rugous  coat,  and  with  incisors,  separated,  by  a 
space,  from  the  grinders.  2.  That  of  the  Cape,  a  bicorn,  the  skin  with- 
out rugse,  and  having  twenty-eight  grinders,  and  no  incisors.  3.  That 
of  Sumatra,  a  bicorn,  the  skin  but  slightly  rugous,  thus  iar  reserabhng  that 
of  the  Cape,  but  having  incisive  teeth  tike  that  of  India. 
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On  comparing  the  skulls  of  the  fossil  rhinoceroswith  those  of  the  ex- 
isting species,  the  following  differences  are  observed:  1.  The  skulls  of 
the  fossil  rhinoceros  are,  in  general,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  lividg 
species;  but  as  the  skulls  of  the  living  species,  which  have  been  obtained. 
may  not  have  been  of  the  largest  individuals,  this  difference  is  not  such  as 
should  be  insisted  upon.  2.  The  occipital  surface,  which  in  the  recent, 
skulls  is  nearly  perpendicular  with  the  axis  of  the  head,  and  which,  in 
the  unicorn,  even  inclines  forward,  in  all  the  fossil  skulls,  inclines  consi- 
derably backwards;  which  necessarily  occasions  the  distance  from  the 
nose  to  the  occipital  ridge  to  exceed  considerably  that  from  the  nose  to 
the  occipital  condyles.  3.  The  meatus  audiiorius  has  its  axis  vertical  in 
the  living  species  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  temporal 
bones  occasioned  by  the  obliquity  of  the  iuclination  of  the  occiput,  this 
axis  is  oblique  in  the  fossil  species.  4.  The  fossil  species  has  two  horns, 
but  the  skull  has  nothing  of  the  form  of  the  bicorn  of  Africa.  There  is  a 
considerable  space  Ijetween  the  bases  of  the  two  horns  in  the  fossil  spe- 
cies, whilst  in  the  rhinoceros  of  Africa  and  of  Sumatra  the  bases  touch. 
This  difference  evidently  proceeds  from  the  elongation  of  the  skull  in  the 
fossil  species.  The  basis  of  the  second  horn,  too,  agreeable  to  the  remark 
of  M.  Adrien  Camper,  has  a  more  raised,  and  embossed,  and  a  much 
more  rugous  surface,  in  the  fossil,  than  in  the  existing  species.  5.  Instead 
of  the  anterior  apophysis  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  being  short,  and 
the  intermaxillary  very  small,  as  in  the  bicorn  of  Africa,  the  fossil  bicorn 
had  these  parts  very  strong,  and  longer  than  in  all  the  other  species, 
which  renders  the  length  of  the  nasal  notch  more  considerable.  6.  There 
is  in  the  fossil  species  a  prominence  on  the  superior  part  of  the  incisive 
bone,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  \n  the  bicorn  of  Africa,  in  that  of  Sumatra, 
nor  in  a  young  unicorn,  which  appeared  to  approach  to  that  of  Sumatra. 
It  was  found  only  in  the  large  unicorn,  the  skeleton  of  which  is  in  the 
National  Museum.  7.  The  most  important  character  in  the  fos.sil  rhi- 
noceros is  the  form  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  their  junction  with  the 
incisive  bones ;  in  these  respects  it  differs  not  only  from  the  other  rhi- 
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noceroses,  but  from  all  other  known  animals.  The  point  of  the  nasal 
bones,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  distinct  projection,  at  a  certain  distance 
abovb'thibincbiyefi,  descends,  without  becoming  thinner,  before  the  uar 
sal  •notches ;  and,  after  being  separated  in  three  projecting  tubercles^ 
becbmei  united,  by  a  portion,  which  is  a  Uttle  thinner,  to  the  incisive 
bones,  where  they  unite^  and  form  of  themselves  two  other  tuberclea* 
(All'these  fbur  bones  beconOie  so  consolidated  together,  that  the  sutures  bj 
which  tbey  were  connected,  as: well  as  that  Which  distinguished  the  intep- 
nla:sittaiy  iipom  the  maxillaiy  bonas^  are  notipeitoeptible  at  only  a  mo- 
'dewtely  advandediiage.  This  structure,' iK>soiid^  t^as  doubtlessly  intended 
foi^ltite  suppcnrt  of  t^eJhorn,  and  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  it  was  more 
'itropHl^adnd^  could  6e  applied -with  more  power  in  this  specie^  than  in  any 
of  thbsq  i  which  tiaw  exist.  8.  Behind  this  junction  of  the  nasal  with  the 
ineisihre  b6(ies  begins  a  bony  pfcftitibn,  which  separates  the  two  nostrils, 
aikl 'pa^liig  bax^kwstrds,  is  unified  .with  the  vomer.  9.  In  consequence 
o^^hisf  pariitioh,!  the' incisive  openings  are  'separate  from  each  other; 
whilst,  in  fthe^living'sp'ecies,  they  ai^e  formed  into  one  large  opening. 
Ib.^^FHdtkie  thb  length  of  the  nasal  notch,  the  ^e  is  placed  more  back- 
^Wamd  in  this  thaiiin  the  other  species. 

i  >i  With  respect  fe>  the  existence, -or  thei  number,  of  incisive  teeth  in  the 
ifossiL  animal,  M.  Cuvier  observes,  that  after  an  infinite  number  of  re- 
searches; he  has  not  yet  obtained  any  thing  Certain :  he  hoVever  thinlos 
'be  has'ia  right  to  assert,  that^ the  fossil  rhinoceros  did  not  possess  them,  at 
least  in  the  upper  jaw^i  In  the  lower  jaw,  M.  Pallas^  however,  speaking 
of  a  ja^  found  at  Tehikgi,  says:  In  apicemaxiUm  inferioris,  seu  ipso  mar^ 
gvne,  nt'itu  dicam,  incmrio^  denies  quidem  nailindsunt ;  verumtamen  i^fpsnrent 
vesHgki'bbliterata  quatuar, '  nlvedhntm  minusathrum.iequidistantium,  e  fuibms 
ttteriores  duo  obsoletissimif  sed  intermedii  satis  tnsignibus  fossis  denotati  smnt. 
'Kov.  Com.  XIII.  p.  600.  Supposing,  then,  this  jaw  had  actually  con- 
tained incisors,  they,  from  being  so  very  small,  must  have  belonged  to  a 
different  species  from  any  which  b  known  Kving;*  since  the  incisive 4eeth» 
in  the  ilimoceros  of  Asia  and  Sumatra,  are  considerably  larger,  inde* 
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pendent  of  the  age  of  the  animal.  Hence,  if  any  of  the  fossil  rhino- 
ceroses had  incisive  teeth,  it  appears  that  they  must  have  existed  in  the 
lower  jaw  only,  and  have  also  differed  in  size,  and  probably  in  form,  from 
those  of  the  living  rhinoceroses. 

It  appears  that  two  incisive  teeth  of  the  rhinoceros  are  in  the  oabinet  of 
the  celebrated  anatomist  Soemmereng,  which,  it  is  said,  were  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz ;  one  of  which  has  been  figured 
by  Merck,  and  another  by  M.  Adrien  Camper.  Supposing,  M.  Cuvier 
observes,  that  these  teeth  are  really  fossil^  they  prove  nothing  contrary 
to  tehat  has  been  assumed  Above.  This  circumstance  can  only  show^ 
that  there'  is  also,  among  the  fossil  species,  one  which  is  difierent  firom 
that  which  has  been  hitherto  found.  The  grinder  teeth  of  the  fosal 
species  appear  to  agree  precisely  with  those  of  the  living  species. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  rhinoceros  have  been  generally  found  in  the 
same  countries  where  the  remains  of  elephants  have  been  found;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  so  generally  excited  attention ;  and  perhaps 
but  few  of  those  who  discovered  them  were  able  to  determine  to  what 
animal  they  belonged.  Thus  a  tooth  of  this  animal  is  desoibed  by 
Grew  merely  as  the  tooth  of  a  terrestrial  animal ;  and  the  remains  of 
this  animal,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  were  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  hippopotamus. 

In  Harbdberg,  in  the  principality  of  Grubenhagen;  Quedlimbourg, 
Darmstadt,  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  Mentz,  Strasboui^,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cologne,  Westphalia,  numerous  parts  of  France,  and  in 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  have  the  remains  of  the  rhinoceros  been 
found.  In  Siberia  these  remains  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
Pallas,  whose  researches  have  been  particularly  directed  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  made  the  astonishing  discovery  of  a  complete  rhinoceros^  still 
covered  by  its  skin,  and  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  borders  of  the  river 

Wiluji. 

¥tom  several  fragments  of  bones  which  I  met  with  in  jthe  £ssex  bank. 
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I  was  also  led  to  suppose  that  the  remains  of  some  other  very  large  ani- 
mal, besides  those  of  the  elephant  and  elk,  had  been  here  imbedded* 
This  supposition  innas  increased  by  finding  one  large  fragment,  a  codqh 
plete  mass  of  pyrites,  with  the  form  and  external  surfece  of  bone,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  upper  end  of  an  os  femoris ;  but  which,  either  from 
distortion,  or  from  very  uncommon,  though  natural  conformation,  differed 
from  that  of  any  animal  with:  whose  skeleton  I  was  acquainted.  This 
induced  me  to  be  more  particular  in  my  research,  and  occasioned  me  to 
discover  the  tooth  which  is  represented  Plate  xxi.  Fig.  3.  This  tootb, 
which  is  an  upper  molar  tooth  of  the  le^  side,  is  pretty  much  worn, 
and  must  have  belonged  to  a  small  animal,  since  it  is  not  one  half  of  the 
size  of  the  teeth  which  were  found  at  Chartham. 

My  friend  Mr.  Fisher,  whose  kindness  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
acknowledge,  was  so  obliging  as  to  procure  for  me  five  teeth,  which  had 
been  found  at  Fox*hill,  in  Gloucestershire,  with  some  fragments  of  bones. 
The  fragments  of  bones  were  too  small  to  allow  of  any  decision  respecting 
them.  One  of  the  teeth  was  of  the  elephant ;  and  the  other  four  were 
molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  rhinoceros,  anti  had  suffered  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  decomposition.  Their  size  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  tooth  depicted  above ;  but  their  grinding  surfaces  had  suffered 
very  considerable  injury. 

The  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  have  been  repeatedly  dug  up  in  Siberia, 
and  of  a  considerable  size,  some  exceeding  in  size  those  of  the  living 
species. 

Hollman  and  Zuckert  had  fossil  fragments  of  the  humerus  of  this  ani- 
mal, from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  radial  pulley-like 
termination,  which  in  the  living  species  is  very  considerable,  is  exceeded 
in  the  fossil ;  and,  that  the  inferior  bead  is  longer.  On  comparison  with 
the  humerus  of  the  Parisian  skeleton,  it  appeared  that  the  fossil  humerus, 
though  shorter  was  thicker. 

A  scapula,  apparently  of  this  animal,  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz, 
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was  Ibimd  to  have  its  lower  edge  straiter  and  thinner  than  in  that  of  the 
recent  animal ;  the  projecting  part,  too,  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  was 
extended  much  further  towards  the  articular  termination. 

An  atlas  figured  by  Hoffman,  and  copied  by  Cuvier;  and  which  must 
have  belonged  to  some  animal  of  this  genus,  was  compared  with  tiiat  of 
the  skeleton,  and  found  to  be  specifically  different.  A  fossil  axis  (the 
second  vertebra)  is  also  figured  by  Hollman ;  and,  like  the  former  ver- 
tebra, appears,  from  its  proportions,  to  be  a  different  species  from  the 
unicorn  rhinoceros,  A  third  cervical  vertebra  is  also  figured  by  Hollman, 
corresponding  with  the  preceding  vertebrae,  and,  like  them,  differing  in 
proportions  from  those  of  the  corresponding  bone  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
unicorn. 

From  various  comparisons  of  the  fossil  bones  with  tliose  of  the  living 
species,  M.  Cuvier  was  able  to  conclude,  that  the  head  of  the  fossil  spe- 
cies is  not  only  absolutely  much  larger,  but  that  it  is  also  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  limbs,  and,  consequently,  that  the  general 
form  of  the  animal  must  have  been  very  different  from  that  of  the  living 
species. 

A  large  quadruped,  then,  of  a  species  unknown  at  the  present  day,  is 
thus  found  buried,  M.  Cuvier  observes,  in  numerous  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia  ;  and  one  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  it  has  not  been 
brought  from  afar ;  and  another,  that  it  has  not  been  by  any  slow  and  in- 
sensible change  of  the  earth,  but  by  some  sudden  change,  that  this  species 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  whole  rhinoceros,  found  with  its  flesh  and  skin, 
buried  in  the  ice,  on  the  borders  of  the  VVihiji,  evidently  demonstrates, 
he  thinks,  these  two  propositions.  How,  he  asks,  could  it  have  come 
there  from  the  Indies,  or  from  any  other  warm  country,  without  falling  to 
pieces?  How  could  it  have  been  preserved,  if  the  ice  had  not  involved 
it  suddenly  ;  and  therefore,  how  could  it  have  been  involved  in  this  man- 
ner, if  the  change  of  climate  had  been  gradual  and  insensible? 

The  discovery  of  this  animal  has  furnished  us  with  some  facts  respecting 
its  external  structure.     None  of  those  protuberances  or  inegular  callo- 
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sitles  were  discbviSrable  oh  the  head,  which  render  that  of  the  uniconi- 
rhinoceros  so  hideous,  but  which  do  not  exist  in  that  of  the  bicorn  of  the 
Cape.  It  appeared  also^  that  the  hairs  were  very  abundant  on  the  feet, 
whilst  none  exist  on  these  parts  of  the  rhinoceros  of  the  Indies  or  of  the 
Cape. 

The  existence  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  hippopotamus  has  not  heen 
so  generally  adinitted  as  those  even  of  the  rhinoceros.  M .  Faujas  St 
Fond,  who  is  eager  to  establish  the  eastern  origin  of  our  fossil  remains,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  hippopotamus,  which  he  believes  to  be  an  animal  not 
known  in  the  £ast  Indies,  has  not  been  fbutid  among  the  fossil  remains 
of  animals  in  this  part  of  the  world.  This  opinion  he  founds,  on  his  never 
having  seen  any  of  the  fossil  remains  of  this  animal  in  the  several  mu- 
seums he  visited  in  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  France,  and  elsewhere ; 
and  in  finding  tio  mention  of  them  in  the  accounts  of  different  travellers, 
or  in  the  writings  of  those  authors  which  have  treated  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  larger  quadrupeds. 

In  Daubenton's  department  of  the  Natural  History  of  Buffon,  it  is 
observed  by  St.  Fond,  that  a  report  is  given  of  several  fossil  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus^,  which  were  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Paris; 
but  that,  upon  examination,  these  teeth  appeared  to  be  teeth  of  the  mam- 
moth, or  of  the  animal  of  Simorre. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Cuvier,  on  examining  the  teeth  mentioned  by 
Daubenton,  found  two  of  them  to  be  actually  the  teeth  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus; and  although  he  found  that  Lang,  Rome  de  Tlsle,  Camper, 
Merck,  and  others,  had  mistaken  the  teeth  of  other  animals  for  those  of 
the  hippopotamus,  he  found  that  Antoine  de  Jussieu,  Mem.  de  tAcai. 
1724,  had  undoubtedly  described  the  fossil  remains  of  this  animal,  as 
found  in  Montpellier,  at  a  place  called  La  Mosson.  On  further  exa- 
mination, it  was  clearly  ascertained,  that  these  fossils  came  from  Lan- 
guedoc,  where  other  remains  of  this  animal  were  also  found,  sufficiently 
proving  the  existence  of  the  fossil  remains  of  this  animal. 

From  the  account  also  of  M.  Fabbroni,  Director  of  the  Royal  Cabinet 
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at  Florence,  it  appears  that  there  exists^  in  that  cabinet,  not  only  two  of 
th$  molar  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  but  a  ii^ment  also  of  one  of  the 
tiAsks,  or  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  Teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  of 
di0erent  kinds,  it  appears^  ha¥^  been  found  scattered  in  several  parts  of 
the  upp^r  Va)e  of  Arno. 

Remains  of  the  hippopotamus  have  been  found,  I  am  informed,  in 
0ome  parts  qf  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Trimmer  has  kindly  communicated 
to  me  the  inform^ttoDf  th«t  th^  Domains  of- these  animals,  are  found  in  the 
stratum  of  blue  clay«t  Qrentfoprd;  ^d  has  ^Iso  kindly  communicated  jth^ 
following  ao^ou^tof.  the.  strata,  ^they  there  occur.  The  first  strtUjUiii 
i&rnine  feet  of  ;aaiidy  loam,  or  iCommoo  bi^^  earth,  in  which  no  fossils 
are  found.  Sd.  Seven  feet  rof  gravelly  sa^KJ,  -Incoming  so  coarse,  4s  to 
deserve,  to  be  called  sandy  grai^^l.  A^.jtbe  bottom  of  this  stratum  are 
found  the  remains  of  hippopo|ts^H)i  (and  o£  .^Iciph^^nt^ ;  but  they  are  not 
found  in  those  parts  to  which  the  next  stratum  dp^  pot  extend:  to 
which,  therefore,  they  may  be  more  properly  considj&red  as  belonging. 
3.  From  one  foot  to  nine,  of  an  earth. highly. x^alcareoi^,  in  which  are 
fpqnd  the  horn^biibones^  and  teqth  of  deisr,  with  many  small  shells.  4.  A 
few  feet  of  gravely  with  wat^r*  5.  Two  hupdr^  feet  of  blue  clay,  in 
which  ar^  found  pyritified  fruits  and  wood,  with  marine  fossils,  particu- 
larly nautili,  which  are  found  at  all  depths  in  this  stratum. 

In  my  visits  to  Walton,  in  EsseXt  I  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
6Qme  remains  of  this  animal.     The  most  interesting. of  these. specimens 

■v«—   ■  ■  •  ....       V 

1.  An  incisor  tooth  of  the  nght  side  of  the  lower  :j^]w.  This  tooth  h^s 
lost  much  of  its  enamel,  but  is  otherwise  in  good,  preservation,  po^essing 
all/ its  characteristic  markings.  It  measures  fifbeen  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  nine  inches  in  circumference  towards  its  base,  and  is  of  course 
too  large  to  be  figured  in  these  plates. 

[2.  The  point  of  an  inferior  canine  tooth  or  tusk,  ;neasuring  full  nine 
inches  in  circumference,  and  having  seven  inclies  in  length  of  triturating 
surface.     From  the  great .  size  of  this  tooth,  it  is  very  likely  to  have 
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belonged  to  the  satne  animal  to  which  the  preceding  tooth  belonged. 
Besides  the  longitudinal  striee  and  grooves  observable  in  the  enamel  of 
its  sides  and  inferior  part,  it  is  characterized  by  strong  transverse  rugous 
markings,  which  are  placed  at  nearly  regular  distances,  of  about  two 
inches;  and  are  observed  to  exist  in  the  same  manner  on  the  fragtnent 
of  about  eight  inches  in  length,  which  joins  to  it^ 

3.  A  fragment  of  a  tusk,  or  lower  canine  tooth,  which  is  only  about 
half  the  size  of  the  preceding  specimen. '  It  has  the  markings  of  its 
enamel  of  a  difierent  character  from  that  of  the  larger  tooth,  and  par- 
ticularly is  devoid  of  those  transverse  rugous  markings  which  are  so 
strongly  formed  in  that  specimen.  From  the  roundness  of  this  specimen 
in  its  circumference,  and  f]t>m  the  difference  of  its  character,  I  am  led  to 
suspect  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  the  small  hippopotamus,  which^  as 
will  be  presently  observed,  was  discovered  by  Cuvier,  and  which  is  only, 
as  yet,  known  in  a  fossil  state. 

4.  One  of  the  interior  grinders. 

5.  One  of  the  last  molar  teeth  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  long  pierced  the  gums.   Plate  XXI.  Fig.  1 . 

Among  the  most  important  discoveries  made  by  M.  Cuvier,  is  that  of 
a  small  fossil  hippopotamus,  of  iiot  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon species. 

The  remains  of  this  animal  were  found  in  two  pieces  of  sand-stone,  in 
which  the  bones  and  teeth  were  disposed  in  a  manner  much  resembling 
that  which  is  observable  in  the  calcareous  and  stalactitic  masses  from 
Gibraltar,  Dalmatia,  and  Cette.  Unfortunately,  no  traces  existed  by 
which  it  could  be  known  where  this  sand-stone  had  been  found. 

Afler  extricating,  with  extreme  care,  such  bones,  as  could  be  removed, 
and  as  served  to  demonstrate  the  species,  M.  Cuvier  was  gratified  by 
finding  that  they  belonged  to  an  animal,  the  existence  of  which  had  never 
been  imagined.  This  animal,  it  is  evident,  fi*om  the  minute  and  close 
comparisons  which  were  made,  must  have  agreed,  most  exactly,  in  every 
character  with  the  genus  Hippopotamus;  and  must  have  differed,  not  essen- 
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tially  in  any  respect  but  in  its  size,  from  that  species  which  we  knowhving, 
and  whose  fossil  remains,  we  have  just  seen,  have  been  also  sometimeit 
found.  The  size  of  this  animal  could  not  have  exceeded  half  that 
of  the  ordinary  species;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  state  of  its  teeth,  and 
from  the  advanced  progress  of  ossification,  that  its  inferior  size  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  its  being  a  young  animal,  but  from  its  having  been 
of  a  distinct  species. 

In  one  of  its  large  grinders,  it  appeared  that,  contrary  to  the  hori- 
zontally worn  surface  of  these  teeth  in  the  ordirtary  hippopotamus,  it  was 
worn  obliquely  on  the  anterior  side,  showing  that  its  projections  had  shut 
in  between  tlie  risings  of  the  opposite  tooth. 

But  a  more  important  difference  was  observable  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
hippopotamus  is  the  only  known  animal  whose  jaw,  at  its  inferior  and 
posterior  angle,  turns  backward,  and  forms  a.  broad  hook-formed  process. 
In  this  small  animal,  this  hook-formed  process  not  only  was  also  ob- 
servable, but  it  was  found  to  be  carried  much  further  backward.  In  the 
common  hippopotamus,  the  turn  which  it  makes  describes  the  fourth  of  a 
circle',  but  in  this  animal  the  turn  forms  a  crescent,  and  is  equal  to  haif  a 
circle. 

The  ta'pit  is  one  of  the  pachydermata,  and  forms  a  genus  in  which 
there  is  but  one  species :  it  is  an  animal  of  South  America.  It  is 
formed  like  a  bog ;  and  although  only  the  height  of  an  ass,  it  is  the 
largest  animal  known  in  those  parts.  Its  snout  is  elongated  into  a  trunk, 
which,  although  not  long,  is  moveable  like  that  of  the  elephant.  The 
fore-feet  have  four  equal-sized  toes,  and  the  hind  feet  three,  all  of  which 
have  hoofs.  It  has,  in  each  jaw,  six  incisive  teeth,  and  two  canine,  which 
are  not  longer  than  the  incisors.  The  skin  is  black,  and  almost  without 
hairs.  It  is  a  quiet  and  docile  animal,  which  lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  feeds  on  reeds,  sugar-canes,  &e. 

The  tapir  not  having  been  known  but  in  South  America,  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  that  M.  Cuvier  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  fossil 
remains,  in  France,  of  some  animal  of  the  same  species,  or  very  nearly 
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resembling  it ;  since  this  must  be:. most  decided  evidence  against  that 
system  M^hich:  attributes' an  Asiatic  origin  to  ppr  fossils. 

This  celebrated  nat^Nraiist  ;6ilst  noticed:  two  specimens  in  the  cabinet 
of  IMLjde  Dree^  and.w'hich  had  been  described  in  a  Memoir  by  M.  Dodun» 
being  two  portions  of  lower  jaw$  which  had  been  found  near  the  last  de- 
clivities of  the. Black  Mduntj^JRrat  Issel,  in  Laaguedoc,  near  Castelnau* 
dan,  by  M.  Dodun.  Finding  that  the  resemblance  which  these  jaws  bore 
toihosoiof  the  tapir  wa$  eilceedingly  close,  there  being  the  same  number 
of  each:  sort  ef:  teeth,  the  .samcf  form  in,  the  molar  teeth,  and  even  the 
external  incisivefiffiallerth^n  thiBvOthersi:  as  in  the  tapir,  be  was  induced, 
at  first,  to  declare,  that  the  fossiljaw  did  not.sjensibly  differ  from  the  jaw 
of  the  recent  «iumaL  Subfsequent  examinatbp^  however,  enabled  bim 
t0  discover,  that  a  difference  e)^i$ted  betweep  the  first  molar  teeth  of  the 
fossil  and  of  therecent  jaw.  In  the  tapir  of  South  America,  all  the  molares 
have  their  cro\v!Q  divided  into  two  transverse  risings,  of  an  equal  width ; 
but  in  the  fossil  ttnimaJ,  the;  three  first  molares,  instead  of  transverse 
risings,  have  a  kind  of  points  or  pyramids,  the  foremost  of  which  is 
laifper  than  that  which  is  behind  it.  The  anterior  part  of  the  muzzle  is 
more  narrow  and  long  in  the  common  tapir,  than  in  the  fossil  animaK 
In  the  tapir,. ^Iso^  the  first  molar,  is  longer  than  any  of  the  four  or  five  fol- 
lowing ones ;  but  in  the  fossil  jaw  this  is  the  shortest. 

These,  and  other  less  differences,  induced  M.  Cuvier  to  conclude,  that 
tiie  fessils  of  the  Black  Mountain  belonged  to  some  species  approaching 
ta  the  tapir,  but  which  was  not  precisely  the  same.  These  remains  of 
an  animal^  the  analogue  of  which,  if  living,  can  only  exist  in  South 
America,  are,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  subversive  of  the  notion  of  those 
who  support  the  Asiatic  origin  of  our  fossils.  M.  Cuvier  calls  this  ani- 
mal the  small  fossil  tapir. 

In  the  Jaurrufl  de  Physique  for  February,  1772,  there  appeared  the  re- 
presentation of  a  molar  tooth,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna^, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  some  large  animal,  at  least  re* 
sembling  the  tapir.     Another  specimen  was  found  near  St.  Lary,.  ia^ 
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Couserans.  But  the  most  interesting  specimens  are,  the  two  halves  df 
a  jaw,  with  five  molar  teeth  in  each,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Dree.  These 
fossils  were  found  at  Comminge,  by  the  side  of  Beine,  five  leagues  from 
Alan,  a  castle  of  the  Bishop  of  Comminge.  Similar  teeth  are  also  said, 
by  Fabbroni,  to  have  been  found  in  Italy. 

The  teeth  of  the  recent  tapir  are  characterized  by  being  divided  by 
transverse  risings ;  but  this  character,  Cuvier  observes,  is  not  sufficient 
to  allow  the  attributing  of  any  fossil  teeth,  with  transverse  ridges,  to  the 
tapir;  since  the  same  transverse  risings  on  the  crown  are  observable  in 
the  teeth  of  the  lamantin  (Trichecus  manalus),  and  in  those  of  the  kan- 
guroo.  In  the  lamantin,  the  upper  teeth  have  two  large  risings,  and 
two  smaller,  or  spur-like  processes,  one  before,  the  other  beiiind.  On  the 
lower  teeth  are  three  risings.  These  risings  are,  in  the  germ  of  the  tooth, 
crenulated,  both  in  the  lamantin  and  in  the  fossil  animal. 

Of  the  five  molar  teeth  in  M.  Dree's  fossil,  the  foremost  has  only  one 
ridge,  which  is  flat;  but  the  four  last  have  two  ridges,  with  a  spur  behind, 
which  is  largest  in  the  hindermost  teeth.  The  animal  to  which  these  teeth 
belonged  could  not,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  have  been  very  aged,  since  the 
ridges  are  not  much  worn,  and  since  one  tooth,  at  least,  was  wanting  in 
this  jaw.  This  is,  however,  assumed  on  the  supposition  that  the  tooth 
found  at  Vienna  belonged  to  a  similar  animal.  This  tooth  has  three 
ridges  and  a  spur-like  process;  and  in  that  case,  would  have  been  placed 
behind  these ;  since  in  herbivorous  animals,  the  teeth  composed  of  the  most 
pieces  are  always  behind  the  rest.  The  tooth  found  at  St.  Lary,  and 
which  agrees  in  the  appearance  of  its  enamel  and  matrix,  with  those  of 
M.  Dree,  has  also  three  ridges,  which  confirms  the  opinion  of  this  animal 
having  six  molar  teeth  on  each  side.  Reckoning  from  the  size  of  the  mo- 
lar teeth  of  the  fossil  animal,  it  is  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  one 
fourth  taller  than  the  rhinoceros.  But,  by  the  same  mode  of  reckoning, 
it  would  have  been  five  times  longer  than  the  known  lamantin,  and  eight 
limes  larger  than  the  kanguroo,  supposing  it  to  have  had  the  same  pro- 
portions as  the  species  to  which  it  may  be  imsigined  to  belong. 

These  fossil  remains  M.  Cuvier  considers  as  belonging  to  a  large  aoi- 
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malt  whieb  might  hare  approximated  to  the  tapir,  and  which  he  calls  the 
large  fossil  tapir.  Plate  XXL  Fig.  3,  is  the  outline  of  the  fossil  tooth  of 
this  gigantic  animal,  found  at  St.  Laiy,  iii  Couserans^  copied  from  M.  Cu- 
vier's  engravings  PL  II.  Fig.  7^  Ann.  dji  Mm.  Tome  IIl^ 


LETTER  XXVIIf. 

raSSIL    FACHYDERMATA    OP    THE    ENVIRONS    OF    PARIS FALiEO* 

THERIUM  MAGNUM,  MEDIUM,  C&ASSUM,.  MINUS ANOPLOTHE- 

RIUM  COMMUNE,  MEDIUM^  MINUS,^  MINIMUM.^. ..UNDETERMINECi 
ANIMAL  OF  ORLEANS. 

«  • 

X  SHALL,  with  great  pleasure,  show  you,  in  the  present  Lettec,  that 
the  unceasing  and  ingeniously  directed  labours  of  Cuvier  have  beeo 
rewarded,  by  the  discovery  of  the  fossil  remains  of  two  genera  of  pachy- 
dermata^  containing  seven  or  eight  different  species,  the  ansdogues  of 
which  are  at  present  entirely  uaknown.  To  one  of  these  he  has  givea 
the  name  of  PaUotherium,  or  ancient  large  animal  or  beast ;  and  to  the 
other,  Anoplotherium,  or  beast  without  weapons,  thereby  implying  its- 
distinguishing  character,  its  want  o(  canine  teeth. 

Much  of  thb  information  was  yielded  hinsi  by  the  teetk  alone ;,  but,  ii^ 
addition  to  these,  he  became  possessed  of  other  different  bones  of  these^ 
animals^  and  particularly  of  the  bones  of  the  feet,  by  which  the  conjeo«- 
tores  which  he  had  already  formed,  respecting  the  nature  of  these  animate^ 
obtained  a  considerable  d^ee  of  confirmation :  but  as  he  had  found  the 
heads  belonging  to  two  genera,  one  with  and  the  other  without  canine 
teeth ;  s6  he  also  found  the  feet  of  two  genera,  one  with  three  complete 
toes^  and  the  other  with  two. 


The  bones  of  the  feet  of  one  kind  required  to  be  classed  with  the  heads 
ttf  one  of  these  genera,  and  the  bones  of  the  feet  of  the  other  kind  with  the 
head  of  the  other  genus.  But  how  was  this  separation  to  be  eftected  ?  Did 
the  feet  with  three  toes  belong  to  the  head  with  tusks,  and  those  with 
two  toes  to  the  heads  without  tusks,  or  should  they  be  disposed  in  a  con- 
trary combination  ? 

After  much  perplexing  investigation,  he  derived  considerable  aid  by 
meeting  with  a  head  without  tusks,  not  larger  than  that  of  a  hare,  and 
fortunately  with  a  didactyle  foot  of  the  same  proportions.  Thus  assisted, 
he  proceeded  in  bis  comparisons,  and  was  at  last  able  to  determine  that 
the  didactyle  feet  belonged  to  the  Anoploiheriian,  and  the  tridaciyle  to  the 
Palteotherium. 

M.  Cuvier  observes,  that  the  first  information  to  be  obtained,  in  the 
examination  of  the  remains  of  a  fossil  animal,  is  with  respect  to  its  grind- 
ing teeth.  By  these  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  animal  was  car- 
nivorous or  herbivorous;  and  if  the  latter,  the  order  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals to  which  it  belonged,  may  even,  thereby,. be  determined,  to  a  certain 
extent. 

A  superficial  examination  soon  showed  hina,  tliat  almost  all  the  ani- 
mals found  in  the  plaster-of-paris  quarrie*,  round  Paris,  have  the  grinders 
ei'  the  herbivorous  pachydermata ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  possessing  a 
crown  formed  of  twoor  three  simple  crescents,  succeeding  to  each  other; 
a  configuration^  which  may  be  seen  to  exist  in  the  rhinoceros  and  the  da- 
man, Hyrax,  Linn,  two  gertera  of  the  pachydermata.  The  ruminating  ani- 
mals, indeed,  have  also  grinders  composed  of  two  or  three  crescents; 
but  their  crescents  are  double,  and  have  each  four  lines  of  enamel ; 
whilst  in  the  pachydermata  they  are  simple,  and  have  only  two  hnes. 
These  remarks  were  confirmed  by  the  appearances  yielded,  in  these  fos- 
sils, by  the  upper  grinders;  their  outer  iace  having  three  projecting  ribs, 
which  divide  it  into  two  shallow  depressions;  their  crowns  are  square, 
and  have  peculiar  inequalities.     These  characters  serve  to  remove,  de- 
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^cidedlyy  these  fossil  animals  from  the  family  of  ruminants,  and  to  ap>- 
proxii!nate  them  to  the  daman  and  rliinoceros. 

The  teeth  found  in  the  plaster-o<-paris  are  of  different  sizes,  but  those 
of  the  middling  size  occur  most  frequently.  These,  M.  Cuvier  has  de- 
monstrated, belonged  to  two  different  genera,  one  of  which  possessed 
canine  teeth,  and  the  other,  not.  A  careful  examination  showed  also» 
Chat  the  grinders  of  these  different  animals,  although  seemingly  similar, 
possessed  deddedly  different  characters. 

iJommencing  his  inquiries  with  the  genus  Pal^otherium,  the  large 
ancient  animal,  with  canine  teeth,  he  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that,  as  in 
the  rhinoceros  and  daman,  so  in  this  genus,  there  are  seven  grinders  in  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  first  of  which  is  small,  compressed,  and  rather 
sharp.  The  others  have  their  outer  surfece  formed  like  two  portions  of  cy- 
linders, except  the  seventh,  which  has  three  of  these  portions.  At  the  base 
is  aprojecting  line  like  a  collar,  beneath  which  is  a  root  to  everyportion. 

The  internal  surface  of  these  teeth  is,  in  some  respects,  the  reverse  of 
the  inner  surfiure.  Opposite  to  each  of  the  crescents  is  a  depression, 
which  narrows  as  it  descends :  the  intervening  projections,  of  course, 
narrowing  as  they  ascend* 

Before  the  first  small  grinder,  the  jaw  is  void  of  teeth,  or  alveoli,  for  a 
Httle  space,  at  the  end  of  which  space  is  the  canine  tooth.  It  is  a  simple 
oblique  cone,  a  little  bent ;  the  internal  face  of  which  is  a  little  flat,  and 
its  external  face  more  than  half  a  cone.  Its  faces  are  separated  by  two 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  its  bases  are  girted  by  the  same  collar-like  pro- 
jection as  was  observed  in  the  molar  teeth.  The  root  is  large,  and  pene- 
trates into  the  jaw  nearly  as  &r  as  the  root  of  the  first  grinder. 

This  canine  tooth  is  not  a  tusk  projecting  out  of  the  mouth,  as  in 
many  species  of  hogs :  it  is  rather  concealed  by  the  lips,  as  in  the  tapir, 
hippopotamus,  ahd  Mexican  hog.  By  the  presence  of  this  tooth,  this 
animal  is  separated  from  the  rhinoceros^  and  daman,  whilst,  by  its  grind* 
ers,  it  is  brought  near  to  the  tapir  and  hog. 
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The  incisive  teeth  are  of  the  common  wedge-like  form,  and  are  six  in 
number,  which  is  the  exact  number  of  those  of  the  tapir,  with  which  they 
also  very  nearly  agree  in  their  forms. 

In  tlie  fossil  specimens  of  the  upper  jaw  are  also  the  corresponding 
number  of  six  incisors ;  behind  which  is  the  upper  canine  tooth,  which 
does  not  project  any  more  than  that  of  the  tapir  or  pecari.  Behind  this 
tooth  is  a  small  space  for  the  reception  of  the  point  of  the  canine  tooth  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  upper  grinders  have  their  crown  nearly  square,  and  have  four 
roots,  whilst  those  of  the  lower  have  but  two:  the  foremost  only  are  a 
little  narrower  in  proportion  than  the  others. 

The  outer  face  inclines  obliquely  inwards  as  it  descends,  and  is  divided 
by  three  longitudinal  ridges,  into  two  concavities,  rounded  towards  the 
root,  and  terminating  in  a  point  towards  the  grinding  surface.  By  the 
angles  thus  formed,  a  line  results  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  grinding,  sur- 
face, in  the  shape  of  a  W. ;  and  from  the  inchnation  and  the  concavities 
on  the  external  surface  results  another  line  in  the  form,  of  a  W.  in  the 
horizontal  direction.  In  these  teeth,,  then,  are  the  same  squareness  of 
form,  the  longitudinal  ribs  on  the  external  face,  and  the  same  line  in  the 
shape  of  a  W.  as  in  the  upper  grinders  of  the  rhinoceros;  but  the  distri« 
bution  of  the  risings  and  depressions  on  the  grinding  surface,  and  of  the 
enamel,  is  essentially  different. 

Plate  XXh  Fig.  A,,  represents  the  outer  surface  of  the, fourth-  molar 
tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  P.  medium,  and  Fig.  5,  represents  its  inner  sur- 
face. Fig.- 6  is  the  outer  surface;  and  Fig.  7  is  the  innersurfece  of  one  of 
tlie  molares  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  same  animal. 

Thus  Cuvier  has  been  able  to  determine,  that  in  the  gypsum  there 
exist  the  remains  of  an  animal  which  had  28  grinding  teeth,  H  inci- 
sive, and  4  canine.  The  lower  grindere  formed  in  two  or  three  simple 
crescents,  and  the  upper  square,  with  many  markings  on  their  crown ; 
the  canine  teeth  not  passing  out  of  the  mouth.  It  appears  also  that  this 
animal  must,  from  the  number  of  its  teeth,  have  been  of  a  genus  uear  to.) 
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that  of  tapir,  and  to  tliat  of  rhinoceros, '  by  the  form  of  its  grinders. 
That  it  i^as  an  herbivorous  animal  is  certain ;  and  that  it  belonged  to 
the  order  of  pachydermata  is  confirmed,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  struct 
ture  ofitsfeet. 

The  glenoid  cavity,  for  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  had  a  flat  surfece, 
ms  m  that  of  the  tapir ;  and  as,  in  the  tapir,  this  cavity  was  bounded 
backward  by  a  transverse  vertical  plate  z-sl  peculiarity,  however,  exists^ 
with  respect  to  this  plate ;  for  that  of  the  tapir  has  its  internal  edge  more 
forward,  and  the  external  more  backward;  whilst  in  this  animal  it  is 
exactly  contrary.  * 

In  the  horse  this  plate  is  very  short,  and  is  from  right  to  left  In  the 
ruminating  animals  it  is  more  projecting  and  entirely  transverse ;  or,  as 
in  the  tapir,  more  drawn  back  to  the  outer  edge*  It  makes  less  pro- 
•  jectioii  in  the  hog:  that  of  the  rhinoceros  is  not  behind,  but  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  and  the  elephant  has  none.  It  ap- 
pears that  no  known  animal  has  the  glenoid  cavity  formed  like  that  of 
^e  paUeotheriunu 

•  By  the  most  ingenious  inferences  from  the  form  and  the  number  of 
bones  constituting  the  nostrils,  and  from  other  characters,  he  was  led  to 
conclude  thai  this  animal  possessed  a  kind  of  snout,  or  trunk,  resembling 
that  of  the  tapir.  Judging  of  the' size  of  the  first  animal  of  this  genus, 
whose  remains  he  discovered,  he  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  less 
than  the  tapir, '  and  nearly  as  large  as  a  common  hog ;  and  directed  by 
the  proportions  which  its  remains  bore  to  those  of  other  species,  which  he 
aflerwsuxis  met  with,  he  designated  this  species  as  Palaolherium  medium. 

From  an  astragalus,  and  from  several  other  bones  remarkable  for  their 
thickness,  he  decidedly  made  out  the  existence  of  another  species,  rather 
less  than  the  P.  medium,  but  which  he  conceived  it  right  to  name  P. 
<r4usum. 

By  his  investigationsf,  M.  Cuvier  discovered  the  fossil  remains  of  anot)ief 

animal,  differing  in  no  respect  but  in  being  more  than  double  its  ^ize,  from 

the  P.  medium.    This  animal,  which  he  supposes  must  have  l^een  of  tiie 
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size  of  a  common  cow  or  of  a  small  horse,  he  considered  as  being  of  a 
different  species,  and  named  it  Palaotherium  magnum. 

He  found  also  several  fragment^  which  enabled  him  to  determine  that 
these  quarries  contained  also  the  remains  of  another  animal  of  this  genus, 
but  which  could  not  be  larger  than  a  fox,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Palaotherium  minus. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  he  discovered,  and  decidedly  made  out,  4B>ur 
species  of  this  genus : — P.  magnum,  P.  medium,  P.  crassum,  and  P«  minus. 

Proceeding  in  his  inquiries,  M.  Cuvier  obtained  a  very  interesting 
specimen  from  the  gypsum  quarries,  containing  two  bones  of  the  meta- 
carpus (those  of  the  index  and  medius)  nearly  entire ;  an  impression  of 
that  of  the  next,  annulare;  and  four  bones  of  the  carpusf,  semilunare,  unci-' 
forme,  the  analogue  of  os^  magnum,  here  very  small,  and  trapezoide. 

At  first  sight  these  bones  appeared,  in  their  general  arrangement,  as 
well  as  in  their  particular  configuration,  very  much  to  resemble  their 
analogues  in  the  tapir.  .By  the  acuteness,  however,  of  M.  Cuvier,  suffi- 
cient differences  were  discovered  in  their  forms,  to  determine  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  that  animal.  He  discovered  that,  in  those  few  points 
in  which  they  differed  from  the  analogous  bonesj^f  the  tapir,  they  seemed 
to  resemble  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  On  considering  that  the  teeth  of 
the  palaotherium,  in  like  manner,  ^emed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  each 
of  those  animals,  but  to  approach  nearest  to  that  of  the  former,  M.  Cu- 
vier observes — ''  One  must  be  stricken  with  increased  admiration  at  the 
unalterable  constancy  in  the  natural  agreements  of  animals,  even  in  the 
minutest  details/'  From  this  correspondence  he  was  able  to  determine 
that  these  remains  must  have  belonged  to  some .  animal  of  the  genus 
palaotherium ;  and,  from  Itheir  size  and  proportions,  to  that  species  to 
which  the  designation  medium  appeared  to  belong.  In  another  specimen 
he  found  some  metacarpal  remains,  which,  on  account  of  their  shortness 
and  thickness,  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  that  species  which 
he  had  named  P.  crassum. 
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Another  specimeQ  of  the^§oTe^Soot  of  P.  medium^  formed  oi  three  entke 
fingers,  the  vestige  of  a  thumbs  and  of  a  little  finger^  came  under  the 
obseryation  ,of  M.  Cuvier.  He  also  obtained  carpal  remains^  which^ 
from  their  size  and  proportions^  he  was  confident  in  attributing  to  P. 
nutgnumwoA  minus. 

In  the  plaster-of-paris,  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  were  also  found, 
wliich  were  «diy isible  by  the  species  of  articulation  employed  in  the  el- 
bow>  into  <iiofie.<^  two  distinct  genera*  In  c»ie  set  of  the  radii»  the 
upper  head,  was  divided  hi  the  middle  by  a  ridge^  on  each  side  of  which 
WAS. fL depression;  and^  in  the  other  set,  there  were  three  depressions, 
^pmi^ed.l^  two  bliint  ridges. 

The  former  of  these,  those  with  two  xlepressions,  were  ascertained 
to  belong  to  the  genus  Paleotheiium.  Ossa  humeri  were  also  found, 
corresponding  in  their  lower  head  with  these  radii,  and  consequently 
iiaTing  two  prominences  corresponding  with  the  depressions  in  the  head 
erf*  the  radius.  The  ulna  of  this  genus  appeared  to  resemble  very  much 
that  of  the  ta^nr :  some  differences  were  however  observable,  but  these 
were  but  slight. 

To  obtain  the  information  which  M.  Cuvier  possesses  respecting  the 
scapula  of  the  animals  of  this,  and  of  those  of  the  succeeding  genu%  must 
have  required,  as  he  justly  observes,  prodigies  of  patience,  in  those  who 
jMfmrated  the  parts  of  these  tender  and  fragile  bones,  firom  the  stone  in 
which  they  were^  imbedded.  In  consequence  ^  these  successful  exer- 
tions^  he  was  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  these  bones  were  all  referable  to 
two  general  forms.  In  the  one  kind  there  existed  no  acromion^  the 
spine  rainng  itself  gradually  unto  about  two  thhrds  of  its  lengthy'  where 
is  its  most  projecting  part,  and  where  its  edge  is  most  widened^  and 
blendiog  itself  forwards  with  the  outer  fece  of  the  scapula.  The  scapuhi 
of  this  description  appears  to  have  belonged  to  this  genus :  the  other 
kind  c^  scapula,  which  appears  to  havie  belonged  to  the  genus  Anapl»- 
ihtrium,  will  be  noticed  in  its  place* 
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The  existence  of  three  toes  on  the  hind  feet  of  this  genus,  is 
proved  by  a  foot,  which  was  found  nearly  entire,  with  three  metatarsal 
bones  and  a  supernumerary  bone,  and  which  appeared  to  belong  to 
P.  medium. 

Although  the  structure  of  this  foot  does  not  so  materially  differ  from 
those  of  the  animals  of  the  present  day  as  that  of  the  Anoplotherium  does, 
it  approaching  somewhat  to  the  tapir,  it  is  still  undoubtedly  of  a  struc- 
ture at  present  unknown.  That  the  hind  foot  of  the  animal,  considered 
as  P.  magnum,  was  tridactyle,  was  evinced  by  the  form  of  a  fossil  astra- 
galus of  this  dnimal.  The  foot  which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  species 
P.  minus  agreed  with  the  preceding  in  having  three  metatarsal  bones,  and 
a  supernumerary  bone,  but  was  not  larger  than  that  of  a  fox. 

Besides  those  bones  of  the  hind  feet  which  are  referable  to  the  pre- 
ceding species,  a  tridactyle  foot  was  found,  rather  less  than  that  of  a  hog, 
and  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  P.  medium, 
and  was  therefore  considered  as  belonging  to  P.  crassum. 

An  astragalus  was  found  which  materially  differed  trom  that  of  known 
animals.  It  approached  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  tapir;  but  it  differed 
from  it  obviously  in  several  points,  and  from  its  thickness  was  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  last-mentioned  species. 

The  quarries  of  Paris  also  supplied  M.  Cuvier  with  the  tibia  of  P".  rrie- 
diiim.  He  also  obtained  the  tibiie  of  P.  magnum,  P.  mi?iui,  and  P.  o-as- 
sum ;  and  was  able  to  determine,  that  in  these  animals,  and  in  those  of 
the  genus  Anoplotherium,  the  fibula  was  complete  and  distinct,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  pachydermata. 

We  have  seen  that  the  teeth,  as  well  as  the  feet,  point  out  an  ana- 
logy between  this  animal  and  the  rhinoceros  and  tapir,  and  M.  Cuvier 
has  been  able  to  show  an  equal  correspondence  in  the  os  femoris.  Three 
species  of  quadrupeds,  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  the  solipedes,  are  di- 
stinguished from  the  others  by  a  third  trochanter,  or  a  strong  apophysis 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bone,  below  that  which  is  known  as  the  great 
trochanter.    In  the  fossil  os  femoris,  this  third  trochanter  is  rounded  and 
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blunt;  but  made  a  little  bdobed.forwards^  and  is  placed  a  little  lower,  on 
the  outer  edge,  thaA  the  small  trochanter  is  on  the  inner.  Other  charac- 
ters observable  in  this  bone  correspond  with  some  which  exist  in  that  of  the 
ass  and  of  the  tapir,  but  mostly  with  those  of  the  former.  He  was  however 
enabled  to  determine  that  th^  os  femoris  did  not  belong  to  either  of  these 
aninsals ;  but  waa  satisfied  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  PalaothiriHm ;  and,  iiponi  its  size,  to  P.  medium  or  P.  crassum. 

;  The  specin^eyis  of  the  remains  of  the  PaUtotherium  are,  too  incomplete 
to  haveijsupplied  their  leara^  and  inde&tigable  investigator  with  much 
satis&ctory  in£)irmation  with  respect  to  its  vertelHal  column.  From  d& 
tached  points  of  infonnationrM.  Guvier  has  however  been  able  to  deter* 
mine,  that  the  palaeotherium  ha4  its  neck  longer  in  proportion  than  the  hog 
and  the  tapir,  .and  that  it  approached  those  ruminants  with  a  neck  of  a 
moderate  size,  aj^  with  a  slight  form,  such  as  the  stags  and  antelopes: 
such',  at'  leasts  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  P.  mbius.  From  a 
portion  of  a  tail,  composed  of  five  vertebrae,  and  which  seems  to  have 
beitQnged  to  P.  medium^  it  appears  that  the  tail  in  these  animals  was  not 
so  long  in  proportion  as  in  the  Anoplotheria. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Anoplotherium  points  oat  twelve  or  thirteen  as  the 
number  of  ribs  belonging  to  this  genus,  and  those  of  the  PaUotherhim 
sKteen:  two  numbers  which  suit  well  with  the  zoological  affinities  of  the 
two  genera;  since  the  first  agrees  with  that  of  the  ruminants  and  pigs^ 
which  have  thirteen  or  fourteen,  whilst  the  other  suits .  with  the  tapir» 
rhipoceros,  and  horse,  which  have  eighteen  and  nineteen. 

At  Pantin  a  specimen  was  found,  containing  great  part  of  the  skeleton 
of  an  animal,  which  was  supposed  by  the  workmen,  and  reported  by  the 
public  ;papers,  to  have  been  that  of  a  ram ;  but  when  it  was  seen  by 
Cuvier,  on  its  being  presented  to  the  Museum,  he  discovered  that  it  was 
of  the  Palaotherium  minus.  This  skeleton  considerably  confirmed  the 
conjectures  which  he  had  already  formed  respecting  the  fpssil  remains  of 
this  genus. 

In  this  skeleton  he  discovered  sufficient  of  the  lower  jaw  to  observe  the 
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peculiarities  of  its  character.  There  existed  six  cervical  vertebrae;  the^ 
atlas  only  being  wanting.  Little  of  the  scapula  remained ;  its  impressioa 
was  however  to  be  seen.  The  humerus  was  niearly  entire,  and  the  fore- 
arm was  composed  of  a  separate  radius  and  ,ulna,  showing  that  this  ani- 
mal differed  in  this  respect  from  the  ruminating  animals,  ^rom  these 
remains  it  appeared,  that  this  animal  must  have  had  at  least  sixteen^ 
or  perhaps  seventeen  ribs,  on  each  ade;  a  circumstance  confiraiatory  of 
the  opinion  of  this  animal  having  been  one  of  the  pacfaydermata :  but  as 
the  sternum  was  not  discoverable,  it  could  not  be  determined  how  many* 
ribs  had  been  attached  to  it.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  were  mostly  removed, 
nor  c*Quld  the  number  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  be  ascertained.  The  sacral 
and  coccygaeal  vertebrae,  with  the  pelvis,  were  lost  The  femur  was 
very  imperfect;  but  it  could  be  determined,  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  were 
distinct,  as  in  the  pachydermata. 

In  at  least  four  distant  parts  of  France,  at  Paris^  Montabusard,  Buchs- 
weiler,  and  Issel,  the  remains  have  been  fennd  of  animals  of  the  genus  of 
Palaotherium  ;  some  of  which  differed,  in  some  respects^  from  those  which 
have  been  already  described.  One  of  these  animals,  calculating  from 
an  astragalus  found  at  Montabusard,  appears  to  have  been  larger  than 
even  that  which  has  been  described  as  Palaotherium  magnum.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  larger  than  that  of  the  largest  hoiite,  and  only  about 
an  eighth  less  than  that  of  the  rhinoceros.  It  is  calculated  to  have  been 
eight  feet  long,  without  its  tail,  and  about  five  feet  high  at  the  withers. 

From  some  frs^ments  of  jaws  obtained  from  the  neighboorhood  of 
Orleans,  it  was  ascertained  that  those  'quarries  contained  the  remains  of 
an  animal  rather  smaller  than  the  P.  medium^  the  teeth  of  which  more 
resembled  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  still  nnbre  those  of  the  daman, 
than  of  the  palaothermm.  On  the  meeting  of  the  twa  arcs  or  crescents, 
at  the  middle  point  of  the  W,^  the  point  was  double,  instead  of  being 
angle,  as  in  the  palaoihtrium.  From  this,  and  other  differences,  and  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  the  incisors  and  canine  teeth  adherent  to  the 
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jaw  \yith  a  grinder,  M;  Cuvier  hesitates  at  determining  this  tooth  to  be-* 
long  to  ail  aniioal  of  this  genus. 

With  these  teeth,  which  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  PaUotherium 
medium^  two  fragments  of  os  humeri,  very  closely  corresponding,  as  to 
size,  were  ^so  found.. 

The  remains  of  another  species,  approaching  to  the  palaotherium,  was 
found  by  the  Professor  Herman,  of  Strasbourg^  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  the  mountain  of  Saint  Sebastian,  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
chain  of  Va^es,  in  a:calcareou8  bed  mixed  with  fresh-water  shells,  and 
what  is  very  remaricable,  covered,  as  in  the  beds  of  gypsum  which  contain 
the  palaotherium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  with  several  beds  full  of 
marine  productions.  This  animal,  like  the  palaotherium,  had  both  canine 
and  incisive  teeth,  but  it  had  one  molar  tooth  less,  and  had  not  the  space 
which  in  the  pab^otlierium  exists  between  the  first  molar  and  the  canine 
tooth.  The  other  observable  specific  characters  of  the  lower  as  well  as 
of  the  upper  jaw,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  animal  to  which  these  teeth 
belonged  nearly  approached  to  the  paUotherium. 

Having  placed  bbfore  you  a  sketch  of  the  interesting  discoveries  re- 
specting the  genus  PaUtothmum^  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  a  slight  view 
of  the  discoveries  respecting  those  animals  whose  remains  were  found 
with  these,  but  w^ich  did  not  possess  canine  teeth :  to  the  genus  com- 
prisidg  which  was  given  the  name  Anoplotherhim. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  among  the  teeth  which  Cuvier 
had  diacoveredt  some  of  the  grinders  appeared  to  belong  to  an  animal 
which  had  no  canine  teeth.  These  grinders,  which  were  thought  to 
somewhat  resemUe  those  of  the  Palaotlierium^  are  found  to  differ  fit)m 
them  in  the  following  respects.  The  outer  sur&ce  of  the  lower  grinders 
has  not  cylindrical,  but  conical  convexities,  narrowing  very  much  up* 
wards.  These  convex  portions  are  three  in  number  in  the  last  grinder, 
and  two  in  the  two  next  Tovrards  their  base,  their  curve  becomes 
double ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  convex,  not  only  transversely,  but 


ill  every  direction ;  and  their  base  is  without  any  collar-like  projection. 
These  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  the  three  last  grinders :  the  others 
are  different  in  every  respect. 

The  last  of  these,  that  which  precedes  the  antepenultimate,  has  three 
slight  convexities  on  its  external  face,  and  three  points  on  its  crown, 
which  render  the  coronal  line  undulating.  From  this  line,  near  its  mid- 
dle, a  branch  is  given,  which  passes  towards  the  internal  face  and  there 
bifurcates.  The  next  two  have  also  three  convexities  and  three  points, 
but  their  crowns  have  not  the  branching  line ;  or  if  a  little  of  it  exists  in  the 
second  of  these  teeth,  it  does  not  bifurcate.  Before  these  stands  the  one 
which  answers  to  the  first  of  the  palaotherhnn.  It  is  equally  simple  with 
that,  and  is  compressed,  and  generally  pointed. 

In  this  part,  in  the  palaolhermn,  commences  the  vacant  space,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  placed  the  canine  tooth.  Neither  of  these  existed  in 
this  animal ;  but,  immediately  before  the  small  molar  tooth  lust  described 
there  are  three  incisors,  nearly  similar  to  the  preceding  tooth,  but  which 
become  more  and  more  pointed.  Hence  there  appears  to  have  been,  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  animal,  fourteen  grinding  and  six  incisive  teeth, 
without  any  canine  tooth  or  intervening  space. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  difference  of  form  between  the  two 
kinds  of  grinders  in  this  animal,  one  of  each  is  here  figured  Plate  XXI. 
Fig.  8,  being  the  antepenultimate ;  and  Fig.  9,  the  one  before  the 
antepenultimate ;  or,  in  other  words.  Fig.  8  is  the  first  of  the  last  three 
grinders ;  and  Fig.  9,  being  the  next  to  it,  is  the  last  of  the  other 
series. 

The  propriety  or  necessity,  indeed,  of  regarding  this  animal,  as  distinct 
from  any  known  genus,  will  appear  from  these  considerations.  Among 
the  pachydermata,  the  rhinoceros  and  daman  alone  are  without  canine 
teeth ;  but  they  have  but  four  inferior  incisors,  or  they  even  want  them 
entirely;  and  when  they  do  possess  them,  there  always  is  an  interval 
between  the  last  incisive  and  the  first  grinder. 
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Nothing  similar  can  be  expected  to  be  found  out  of  the  class  of  pachy* 
dermata :  the  gnawers  frasaresj,  the  ruminants,  the  solipeds,  all  have  the 
intervening  space.  The  ordinary  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  quadru- 
manes,  have  all  large  canine  teeth.  There  are  only  the  hedgeh<^  and 
the  shrew  which  manifest  any  analogy  with  this  animal,  with  respect  to 
their  teeth.  But  their  lateral  incisors  are  so  obliquely  sharp,  and  their 
canine  or  first  molar  teeth  are  so  like  incisive,  that,  without  speaking  of 
the  enormous  difference  of  ^ze,  the  number  of  their  grinders,  and  the 
form  of  the  jaws,  are  quite  different  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
i  there  exists  some  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  grinders  themselves. 

.  In  the  lower  jaw  of  this  animal,  the  great  width  of  its  rising  branch, 
and  that  convexity  of  its  posterior  edge,  which  is  hardly  ever  seen  but  in 
the  daman  and  tapir,  are  observable.  The  coronoid  process  is  large  and 
hooked,  and  rises  very  considerably  above  the  condyle. 

The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  appear  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  there  not  being  any  canine  tooth,  nor  any  space  between  the 
incisive  and  the  grinders.  The  greatest  correspondence  between  the 
teeth  of  this  animal  and  those  of  the  paUeothermn,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
three  last  grinders,  whilst  the  others  essentially  differ. 

The  size  of  the  most  common  species  of  this  animal,  he  conjectures  to 
have  rather  exceeded  that  of  the  wild  boar.  Besides  the  remains  of 
this  species,  he  found  those  which  were  evidently  of  a  smaller  species, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  sheep,  which  he  named  A.  medium.  He  dis- 
covered the  remains  also  of  a  still  smaller  species,  in  which  the  hinder 
part  of  the  jaw,  and  particularly  the  coronoid  apophysis,  appeared  to 
differ  fi*om  that  of  the  former  species.  This  species,  which  seems  to 
be  very  rare,  he  distinguishes  as  A.  minus.  The  examination  of  some 
remains  of  another  animal,  which  must  have  been  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  led  him  to  suspect,  but  did  not  allow  him  to  determine,  that 
there  had  existed  a  smaller  species,  to  which  he  would  have  given  the 
name  of  A.  minimus. 


Having  determined  the  existence  of  three  or  four  species  in  this  genus, 
M.  Cuvier  proceeded,  with  patient  assiduity,  to  trace  out  the  remains  of 
the  other  parts  of  these  animuls,  and  his  researches  were  amply  repaid. 
The  structure  of  the  hind-teg  was  the  first  ohject  of  inquiry. 

Besides  other  minute  pecuharities  in  the  form  of  each  particular  hone, 
"'dependent  on  the  general  structure  of  the  hmh,  he  found  that  Ano- 
plotherium  comnmne  had,  to  the  hind-leg,  two  perfect  toes  articulated  with 
two  metatarsal  bones,  which  remained  distinct  and  separate  through  life. 
This  species  of  structure  is  unknown  among  living  animals;  since  the 
ruminating  animals,  and  even  the  camel,  which  agrees  with  this  animal 
in  having  a  separation  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones,  have  their  meta- 
tarsal bones  united  through  their  whole  length,  in  one  piece,  forming  the 
cunnon-bone,  and  in  which,  however,  its  double  origin  is  not  concealed. 

The  structure  of  the  hind-foot  alone,  therefore,  would  have  been  suf. 
ficient,  if  \ve  had  been  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  head,  to  have 
shown,  that  this  animal  was  of  a  species  at  present  unknown.  From  the 
structure  of  this  part  it  may  also  be  seen,  that  this  animal  agreed  in  one 
respect  with  the  pachydermata,  and  in  another  with  the  ruminants, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  medium  of  the  camel. 

From  the  thickness  and  shortness  of  these  bones,  considered  as  to  their 
length,  this  animal  may  be  concluded  to  have  been  very  large  propor- 
tioned to  its  height — a  conclusion  which  will  be  found  to  be  warranted 
by  the  proportions  of  the  bones  of  its  legs  and  thighs. 

The  investigation  respecting  the  hind  feet  of  Anoplotherimn  medium, 
was  still  more  satisfactory  than  even  that  respecting  .4.  comTnz/ne,'  since 
a  left  foot,  forked  and  having  two  distinct  metatarsal  bones,  was  found 
almost  entire,  but  much  smaller  and  thinner  than  that  already  described. 
This  foot  was  of  a  size  which  would  have  agreed  with  that  of  a  sheep  of 
a  middling  size;  and  though  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  appeared  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  animal  must  have  been  taller  and  thin- 
ner, in  proportion,  than  the  preceding  species. 

Anoplolhcrium  minus  appeared,  from  an  astragalus,  which  certainly 
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belonged  to  it^  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  hare^  and  to  have  agreed  in  its 
structure  with  the  feet  of  the  preceding  species.  -^ 

No  remains  of  the  hind-feet  of  Anopiotheritan  minimum  were  met  with. 

A  thigh-bone  is  fi^uently  found  in  the  plaster  quarries,*  which  diflers 
from  that  of  palaotherium.  Its  upper  part  is  flatter  forwards,  the  neck 
is  less  distinct,  the  great  trochanter  is  not  raised  above  the  head^  the 
small  trochanter  is  compressed,  and  placed  entirely  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  bone,  beneath  the  head ;  and  it  has  no  third  trochanter.  The  ge^ 
neral  characters  of  this  bone  were  found  to  agree  better  with  the  corre- 
sponding bone  in  the  camel,  than  with  that  of  any  other  animal ;  agree- 
ing, in  this  r^pect,  with  the  large  fossil  didactyle  foot  above  mentioned. 
From  the  agreement  also  of  that  foot  with  this  thigh-bone,  in  size,  he 
concludes  that  both  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  animal,  which  he 
doubts  not  was  Am^otherium  conmiune. 

-  From  the  same  quarries  was  also  obtained  the  lower  head  of  an  os 
femoris,  nndouhttdXY  pi  Aru^lotherium  medium^  but  resembling  very  much 
that  of  the  antelope ;  and,  from  other  characters  of  the  legs  of  this  ani- 
mal, there  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  it  .possessed,  all  the  lightness  of 
the  antelope. 

These  quarries  also  supplied  him  with  the  tibiae  of  A.  magnum^  A. 
commune,  and  A.  mimis.  Besides  these,  M.  Cuvier  found  a  tibia,  which 
appeared  to  be  intermediate  between  that  of  the  A.  commune  and  A.  me- 
dium,  the  speeies  of  which  is  not  yet  determined. 
.  These  animals,  as  well  as  the  palmtheria,  had  a  complete  and  dis- 
tinct fibula, '  in  which  they  agree  with  the  whole  of  the  class  of  pa- 
chydermata :  but,  in  these  animals,  this  bone  is  distinguishable  by  its 
lower  head  having  two  articular  feces ;  one  for  the  astragalus,  and  the 
odier  for  the  os  calcis. 

Three  carpal,  and  some  metacarpal  bones,  which  were  found  in  dif* 

"^  ferent  stones,  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  analogous  with  those  of  a  hc^. 

A  nice  and  careful  comparison,  however,  made  it  appear  that  these 

bones  possessed  an  intermediate  .place  between  those  of  tl^  hog  and  some 
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of  the  other  ptobydednata  xm  one  side^  and  those  of  the  rominadng 
aninmls  on  the  other.  On  referring  to  ;the  hind-foot  (^  jinoplntherium 
commune,  which  he  fowid  to  occupy  a  similar  place  between  the  pacby- 
dermata  and  ruminating  animals^  be  was  kd  to  conclude  (that  &ifi(fore- 
foot  belonged  to  tt^  SBLOie  animal ;  a  conjfecture  in  which  he  was  com* 
pletely  confirmed,  by  the  examination  of  another  specimen..  Fiomtbe 
eocamination  of*  other  fi-agments,  he  bad  also  the  sati^^^ction  of  making 
out,  that  the  bones  of  which  they  were  composed  had  formed  the ^^bre-- 
foot  of  AMpbikerhim  mifm$. 

He  thus  obtained  the  parte  cf  at  least  tbree  ^n^feet,  ^nsweivtig  to 
the  three  htnd-foet,  and  to  the  sorts  of  jaws  before  described.  He  ifw 
not  so  successful  as  to'  Amtphtlurium  minimum  ;  bue  however  found  suffi- 
cient reason  ibr  exiAtation,  at  ^having  been  able  to  cajPry^bis  discoveries 
thus  far,  considering  the  difficulty  of  such  kivestigations.  The  reader, 
*he  observes,  mayform^an  idea  c^  it,  when  he  learns,,  that  it  required  six 
years  to  collect  and  combine  the  materiak  of  the  inquiry  xespecting  the 
fore^feet  of  this  genus. 

'  In  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  you  wiUihave.  obseirved  that  two 
distinct  sets  of  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  >were  found,  in  one  set  4>f 
'whicTi  the  radius  bad  two  depiessions,  and  the  lower  head  of  thei  hu- 
merus two  correspcmding  eminences,  and  in  the  other  the  radius  .hiEuT 
three  depqressions,  and  the  corresponding  surfoce  of  the  bumeiHisthnee 
eminences.  The  former  of  these  were  determined  to. belong  to  the-  gepus 
Pakeotherium  ;  and  a  very  careful  investigation  determined,  that  the  lat- 
ter set  belonged  to  the  genus  Anx^therium^.  No  specimens  of  the  ulna 
were  found  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  of  any  satisfoctory  comparisons.. 

The  scapula,  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter  as  belonging, 
to  the  animals  of  this  genus,  possessed  aa  acromion ;  the  spine  projecting 
more  in  the  fore  part  than  in  the  rest  of  its  lengthy  gives  out  an  isolated 
production,  which  is  also  directed  forwards..  A  curious  agreement  here 
oilers  itself  to  our  observation.  The  pachydermata  and  thp  soliped^  have 
no  trace  of  an  acromion ;  and  in  the  ruminants,  althougl^.the  spine  pror- 
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jects  most  in  its  fore  part,  it  is  there  suddenly  truncated.  It  is  only  in 
the  genus  Camel  that  an  exception  has  been  found,  the  fore  and  outer 
angle  of  the  spine  being  here  prolonged  into  a  true  acromion ;  and  which 
is,  indeed,  more  strongly  marked  in  the  lama  than  in  the  camel  and  dro- 
medary. This  agreement  with  the  camel  in  this  respect,  corresponding 
with  those  resemblances  which  h^ve  been  noticed  in  several  other  bones 
of  this  genus,  assist  in  determining  this  scapula  to  belong  to  the  genus 
j4mplothcnum. 

Fragments  of  a  pelvis  obtained  from  this  quarry,  and  which  resembled, 
in  different  points,  that  of  the  camel  and  of  the  tapir,  are  referred  by  M. 
Cuvier  to  this  genus. 

Eight  years  were  passed  in  the  examination  of  different  specimens 
from  the  Paris  quarries,  in  which  M.  Cuvier  obtained  only  separate 
bones,  and  in  which  he  had  not  obtained  any  specimen  which  would 
positively  confirm  the  disposition  he  had  made  of  the  two  sets  of  feet  with 
the  two  sets  of  jaws.  At  last,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  two  ske- 
letons, almost  complete,  of  ytnoploiherium  commune,  which  confirmed,  be- 
yond conjecture,  the  arrangements  which  he  had  before  made,  of  the 
detached  bones,  and  which  have  been  here  adopted. 

The  first  was  contained  in  several  large  stones  from  the  quarry  of 
Montmartre,  and  appeared  to  have  been  the  entire  skeleton  of  an  animal 
of  the  size  of  a  small  horse.  The  parts  which  M.  Cuvier  obtained  were, 
a  portion  of  the  tail,  the  pelvis,  ribs,  two  thirds  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
some  scattered  bones  of  the  hind-foot,  with  the  two  jaws.  One  side  only 
of  the  skeleton  was  preserved,  as  is  the  case  with  all  those  of  the  large 
animals  in  these  quarries;  being  that,  M.  Cuvier  supposes,  on  which 
the  animal  lay,  the  upper  side  being  detached  and  removed  before  it  be- 
came incrusted  with  the  stone.  It  appears  also,  that  in  this  interval, 
the  fore  extremity  and  a  part  of  the  hinder  of  the  remaining  side  had 
been  carried  away,  perhaps  by  some  voracious  animals,  it  being  very 
plain,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  os  femoris  had  been  carried  away  before 
it  had  been  incrusted. 
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In  complete  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  the  previous  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  made  of  the  separate  bones,  this  specimen 
showed  that  the  number  of  ribs  was  twelve,  again  pointing  out  that 
analogy  with  the  camel  which  had  been  already  seen  in  several  of 
the  other  bones.  But  the  most  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
unexpected  character,  demonstrated  by  this  specimen,  was,  the  vast  mag- 
nitude of  the  tail,  which  had  at  least  twenty-two  vertebrse,  and  which 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  even  surpass,  the  body  in  length.  From  the  thick- 
ness of  its  vertebrae,  and  the  projection  of  their  apophyses,  it  is  evident 
that  the  muscles  of  the  tail  must  also  have  been  of  considerable  size ;  and 
indeed  the  traces  left  on  the  stone  give  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
thickness  of  the  tail  of  this  animal  must  have  been  as  enormous  as  its 
length. 

Soon  after  making  the  necessary  remarks  on  the  preceding  specimen, 
M.  Cuvier  obtained  part  of  a  second  skeleton  of  the  same  animal,  found 
in  the  quarries  of  Antony.  The  quarries  of  this  part  are  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  under  ground,  and  descend  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  feet  under  the 
river  de  Bievre,  The  principal  mass  of  gypsum,  which  occupies  the  bot- 
tom of  the  quarry,  is  about  eight  feet  thick,  and  is  covered  by  a  great 
number  of  beds  of  different  kinds  of  marl,  intermixed  with  some  small 
beds  of  gypsum,  in  one  of  which  this  skeleton  was  found. 

From  this  skeleton,  also,  much  important  information  was  obtained 
respecting  this  animal ;  particularly,  that  the  number  of  incisive  teeth  is 
six:  the  lumbar  vertebrae  also  six;  the  trausverses  processe  of  which, 
particularly  of  the  four  last,  being  extremely  long  and  wide :  the  sacral 
vertebrse  three,  all  very  strong,  and  provided  with  very  large  apophyses, 
such  as  would  have  been  necessary  for  supporting  the  enormous  tail  of 
this  animal.  The  fore-foot  was  also  found  almost  whole,  and  possessed 
precisely  the  characters  which  had  been  supposed,  from  a  view  of  the 
separate  bones. 

When  the  complicated  form  of  a  vertebra,  with  its  various  cavities  and 
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pi^ectfons,  is  lattetided  to,  it  thtist  bie  ptairtty  §een,  that  fgn  tf 
fxHi^,  M^ietifouttd,  t^ui  be  ^fteri(»Ctied  from  their  ^fay  inatrix/but  w^ 
ii6ijiu<6h  iitj^iy/'ds  C8»i  bardiyikil  to  dedti^y  those  pAttst  the  exttmtnalioiB 
H{  iv^hrdh  is  h^d^f^r^  t6  the  deteitnina^ioh  of  dkeir  tihianiicters.  The 
^eletohs  already  liotided,  and  particularly  Hhe.  tWo  "skeletqus  ii>f  die 
plothkrhah,  ^mished  M.  Cuvier  vnth  that  infonbatibn,  'hbwever, 
reWcTered  his  sdtiseau'eht'esrainltiation  of  the  »epanite  ver^b^  nfiore'satis- 
flctiory  ^n  It  Womd  otherwise  have  been. 

Thieve  appears  to  be  no  robin  for  doubting,  that  in  the  Anoploihtrium 
amimrte»  tliire  Were  seven  vertebrae  in  the  neck,  twelve  or  thirteen  fn 
{tie  lia^k,  six' 'in  the  loinid,  thr^  in  the  saci'iim,  and  twenty-two  in  the 
tiiil.  *The  lititlinber  diKhbSe  in  the  trunk  agree  with  the  ^atest  part  of 
the  ruminants ;  but  those  of  the  tail  are  much  more  numerous  than  are 
m  'g^n^ral  te<3n  hi  this  tribe :  the  kanguroo  approaches  the  nearest  in 
this  i«spedt,  but  it  hte  only  nhieteen. 

'In  the  ttrinbaryertebrte^f  this  animal,  the  anteribr'articular  apiophyses 
lire 'hooked,  by  whidh  diey  embrace  the  posterior  apophyses  of  the  pre- 
'j^iag  vertebte ;  'a' ^ecies  df  structure  Vhich' exists,  more  or  less,  in  the 
Vihiiiiiahts  anfd  in  the  hog,  but  hbt  in  the  hoj^  or  tapir.  A  curiously 
ferihed'hilenbr'Sj^iht'ns'a^pli^^is  is  obaervdble  on'  some  of  these  ver- 
tebrse;  respectikg'ttie  itte  of 'which,  M.'CdVier  hesitatingly  queries — 
'**W^  the  itifefior'uiflscfes  bf  the  ^t  tail,  which  characterizes  this 
/ihliliii^l, '  limited'  thtere  ?**  'The"angular  bones  were  of  considerable  siae 
in  this  ^:ttra«>ld2Aiary  ahittial,  ishtfWiag  that  the  muscles  of  the  tail  were 


'  In  a^ditioh  to  th^  animals^  h^  obtained  from  these  quarries  half  tiie 
Mkw-Qf  a'i^tllall  ^^rhitorbusaAimal,  and'vrasinuch  surprised  at  finding 
IVdt;  of  tfee*^gerius  Qmw,  to  which  it  appealed  to  belong,  not  the  jaw  of 
^hy^^pecieii  s^edVith  it.  It  appears  therefore  probable,  that  this  car- 
nivorous animal^  like  the  herbivorous  we  have  been  describing,  is  of  a 
^!/|[^b  at  1^^     Crhkkiown.    This  would  be  certain,  if  the  skeletons 
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of  some  species,  such  as  the  Isaiis^  ckacal  du  Cap,  had  been  examined. 
An  astragalus  was  also  found  of  some  carnivorous  animal,  and  which 
was  a  third  smaller  than  it  should  be,  to  accord  with  the  jaw  just  men- 
tioned. Remains  of  tortoises,  lacertse,  and  of  other  animals,  have  also 
been  found  in  these  quarries. 

It  is  a  most  important  remark  of  M.  Cuy^er,  that  in  a  country  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  in  which  the  quarries  exist,  aud  which  reach  more  than 
twenty  leagues  from  East  to  West,  hardly  any  bones  have  been  found 
but  of  one  family,  the  pachydermata ;  and  that  the  small  number  of 
species  not  of  this  family  should  be  there  so  extremely  rare. 

Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  the  globe,  we  find,  as  M[.  Cuy^er  ob- 
serves, that  the  countries  which  constitute  the  two  great  continents, 
taking,  for  example,  the  diiferent  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  are 
inhabited  by  all  the  families  of  quadrupeds,  according  to  the  latitude  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  &c. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  the  lai^e  islands;  and  New  Holland,  in  particular, 
may,  by  its  actual  state,  teach  us  what  may  have  been  the  state  of  the 
country  which  was  inhabited  by  the  fossil  animals  of  these  quarries.  Five 
sixths  of  the  quadrupeds  of  New  Holland  belong  to  one  family  only,  Pe- 
dimaiies,  or  marsupial  quadrupeds.  This  extensive,  but  insulated  region, 
shows  us  therefore,  in  the  proportion  of  the  several  femilies  of  quadru- 
peds which  inhabit  it,  something  very  similar  to  what  existed  formerly 
in  the  countries  which  were  inhabited  by  the  animals  of  these  quarries. 
In  New  Holland,  besides  the  marsupial  animals,  a  wild  dog,  two  species 
of  rats,  and  some  bats  only,  have  been  found ;  and  in  these  quarries  one 
carnivorous  animal  only  has  been  found,  and  eight  pachydermata. 

The  following  recapitulation,  by  M.  Cuvier,  of  the  history  of  fossil 
bones  of  pachydermata,  found  in  alluvial  soil,  is,  I  conceive,  suffi- 
ciently interesting,  to  authorize  my  placing  it  before  you  without  abridge- 
ment. 

"The  loose  soil  which  fills  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and  which  cpvera  the 
surflkce  of  large  plains,  has  furnished  us,  in  the  ord^r  of  P^tjfd^fpigtff, 
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the  bones  of.  eleven  species:  ^rhinoceros,  ti^b  hippopotaviuses,  two  tapirs, 
an  elephant,  4nd  fiv.e  mastodons. 

'"All  rhe§e  eleven  species  are  at  the  present  day  absolutely  strangers  to 
the  climates ^iri  which  Itheir  bones  are  thus  found. 

**  The  five  mastodons  only  can  be  considered  as  forming  a  genus  distinct 
and  unknown,  biit  near  to  that  of  the  elephant. 

"  An  the  others  belong  to  genera  at  present  still  existing  in  the  torrid 
zone.  Three  of  these  genera  are  only  found  in  the  ancient  continent : 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamiis,  and  the  elephant :  the  genus  tapir  exists 
only  in  the  new. 

^'  These  species,  belonging  to  known  genera,  sensibly  differ,  never- 
theless/ from  the  known  species,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  parti- 
^cular  species,  and  not  as  mere  varieties. 

"  This  cannot  be  liable  to  the  least  contest,  as  to  the  small  hippopotamus 
and  the  gigantic  tapir^ 

"  It  is  felso  very  certain,  as  to  the  fossil  rhinoceros.  As  to  the  elephant  and 
fossil  tapir,  it  is  less* evident;  there  are,  however,  more  than  sufficient 
reasons  to  convince  the  experienced  anatomist. 

ff  Lastly,  the  large  hippopotamus  is  the  only  one  of  the  eleven  fossil  qua- 
drupeds, of  which  there  are  not  pieces  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  po- 
sitively whether  it  differs  or  iiot  ^om  that  vi^hich  now  exists. 

*•  Of  the  eleven  species,  one  only,  the  great  mastodon  (mammoth)  had 
been  khpwn  before  my  labours,  as  a  lost  anfmal :  two  others,  the  rhi- 
noceros and  ekphant,  had.  been  well  ascertained  as  to  their  genera ;  but  I 
am  the  first  who  gave,  with  exactness,  thdr  specific  differences :  seven, 
the  sm^ll  hippopotamus,  the  two  tapirs,  and  the  four  smallest  sized  masto- 
dons,  were  entirely  unknown  before  my' researches:  lastly,  the  eleventh, 
the  great  hippopotamus,  which  remains  as  yet  the  subject  of  some  doilbts.**^ 

When  you  add  to  these  the  eight  pachydei*mata  found  by  this  accurate 
investigator  in  the  gypsum  quarries,  you  will  doubtlessly  rejoice  with  me, 
that  such  industry  and  well  applied  perseverance  should  have  been  re- 
warded with  so  much  success. 
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From  these  facts  he  deduces  the  following  ioferencesi 

"These  different  bones  are  buried  almost  every  where,  in  nearly  similar 
beds :  they  are  often  blended  with  some  other  animals*  re^mbling  those 
of  the  present  day. 

"  These  beds  are  generally  loose,  either  sandy  or  marly;  and  always 
neighbouring,  more  or  less,  to  the  surfece. 

"  It  is  then  probable',  that  these  bones  have  been  enveloped  by  the  last, 
or  by  one  of  the  last  catastrophes  of  this  globe. 

''  In  a  great  number  of  places  they  are  accompanied  by:  the  accumu^ 
lated  remains  of  marine  animals;  but  in  some  places,  which  are  less 
numerous,  there  are  none  of  these  remains:  sometimes  the  sand  or  marl, 
which  covers  them,  contains  only  fresh- water  shells. 

"  No  well  authenticated  account  proves,  that  they-  have  been  covered 
by  regular  beds  of  stone,  filled  with  sea  shells;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  sea  has  remained  on  them,  undisturbed,  for  a  long  period. 

"  The  catastrophe  which  covered  thent  was,  therefore,  a  greats  but 
transient  inundation  of  the  sea. 

"  This  inundation  did  not  rise  above  the  high  mountains ;  for  we  find  no 
analogous  deposits  covering  the  bones,  nor  are  the  bones  themselves  there 
met  with,  not  even  in  the  high  vallies,  unless  in  some  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America. 

"  These  bones  are  neither  rolled  nor  joined  in  a  skeleton,  but  scattered, 
and  in  part  fractured.  They  have  not  then  been  brought  from  afer  by 
inundation,  but  found  by  it  in  the  places  where  it  has  covered  them,  as 
might  be  expected,  if  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  had  dwelt  in 
these  places,  and  had  there  successively  died. 

"  Before  this  catastrophe,  these  animajs  lived,  therefore,  in  the  climates 
in  which  we  now  dig  up  their  bones:  it  was  this  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  them  there ;  and,  as  we  no  longer  find  them,  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  annihilated  those  species.  The  northern  parts  of  the  globe,  there- 
fore,  nourished  formerly  species  belonging  to  the  genus  elepliant,  hippo- 
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potamus,  rhinoceros^  and  topir,  as  well  as  to  mastodon^  genera  of  which  the 
jRHir  first  haye  ao  .kidger  any  species  existing,  except  in  the  torrid  zone ; 
«id  of  die  last,  none  in  any  part'' 

Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  to  authorize  the  belief,  that  the  species 
cf  the  tCHrrid  zone  have  descended  from  the  ancient  animals  of  the  North, 
which  have  been  gradually  or  suddenly  transported  towards  the  equator. 
They  are  not  the  same ;  and  we  may  see,  by  the  examination  of  the 
most  ancient  mummies,  that  no  established  fact  authorizes  the  belief  of 
changes  so  great  as  those  which  must  be  assumed  for  such  a  transforma- 
tion, especktUy  in  wild  animals. 

Nor  is  there  any  strict  proof  that  the  temperature  of  the  northern 
climates  have  changed  since  this  epoch.  The  fossil  species  do  not  differ 
less  from  the  living,  than  certain  northern  animals  differ  from  their  co- 
geaera  of  the  south :  the  isotis  of  Siberia,  for  example  (canis  lagopusj, 
from  the  chacal  of  India  and  of  Africa  (canis  aureus).  They  therefore 
ought  to  have  belonged  to  much  colder  climates. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 


FOSSIL  REMAINS  OF  ANIMALS  OF  THE  ORDER  BRUTA,   OF  LINN£USE*J 
TARDIGRADI,  OF  DUMERIL MEG ATUERIUM..,...MEGALONIX. 


1  HE  sloths,  of  which  there  are  but  two  species,  the  Ai',  Bradypus  tri- 
daclyhis;  and  the  Unau,  Bradyjms  didaclylus;  form  the  only  genus  which'  i 
M.  Dumeril  has  placed  in  the  family  of  Tardigradi.     Linnaeus  has  dis-  ' 
posed  these  animals  under  the  ^enus  Bradypus,  in  the  order  Bruta.     The 
fossil  remains  which  are  here  to  be  noticed  will  be  found  to  approximate 
not  only  to  these  animals,  but  also  to  the  ant-eaters,  the  next  ge'nus»  I 
Myrmecopliaga,  in  the  order  Bmta,  of  Linnseus;    and  the  first  in  the,; 
family  of  £(/«('«//,  o^  Diimerii. 

The  osteology  of  the  sloth  is  particularly  interesting,  not  merely  from! 
the  explanation  it  affords  of  the  singular  circumstances  resulting  fi-om 
the  economy  of  these  animals,  but  also  from  the  information  which  it 
enables  us  to  obtain  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Megatherium  of  Para- 
guay, and  of  the  J/e^^c/on.-'r  of  Virginia.  Influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions, Cuvier  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  examination  which, 
he  possessed,  and  published  an  account  of  the  observations  which  he 
thus  made.     Ann  du  Mus.  Tome  v.  p.  189. 

Of  the  sloths,  he  observes;  We  find  in  them  so  little  agreement  with 
ordinary  animals — the  general  laws  of  organized  bodies  at  present  exist- 
ing apply  so  little  to  them — the  different  parts  of  their  bodies  seem  to  bg 
so  much  in  contradiction  to  the  rules  of  co-existence  which  we  find  estar 
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Uished  in  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  one  might  really  l)e- 
lieve  that  they  are  the  remains  of  another  order  of  things,  the  living 
relicts  of  that  pre-existing  state,  whose  other  wrecks  we  can  only  dis- 
cover in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and  that  they  have  escaped  by  some 
miracle  from  those  catastrophes  which  have  destroyed  their  cotemporary 
species. 

In  this  animal,  the  result  of  every  singularity  of  organization  seems  to 
be  only  weakness  and  imperfection ;  and  the  inconveniencies  which  thoy 
occasion  to  the  animal  seem  not  to  be  compensated  by  any  advantage. 
The  name  of  the  animal  is  derived  from  the  plaintive  cry  which  he 
makes  whilst  moving,  it  sounds  like  the  word  Ai',  and  is  repeated  six 
titnes  in  an  ascending  musical  series. 

A  single  glance  at  the  proportions  and  the  singular  structure  of  par* 
ticular  parts  of  the  Ai  (Bradypm  Tridactylus^  Linn.)  will  sufficiently 
evince  the  propriety  of  these  remarks.  The  arm  arid  fore  arm,  taken 
together,  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  leg  and  thigh;  so  that  when 
the  animal  would  walk  on  all  four,  it  is  obliged  to  trail  along  on  its 
elbows.  The  pelvis  is  so  wide,  and  the  cotyloid  cavities  turned  so  back- 
wards, that  it  cannot  bring  the  knees  together,  but  is  obliged  to  keep  the 
thighs  wide  asunder.  Animals,  in  general,  receive  their  chief  impulse 
from  the  hind  feet;  good  runners,  as  hares,  having  their  hind  feet  long: 
but  the  long  fore  feet  can  only  serve,  as  in  the  crab,  to  impede  their  pro- 
gress :  hence  the  sloths  can  only  employ  them  to  cling  by,  and  to  draw 
afl'er  them  thie  hinder  parts' of  their  bodies. 

This  extremely  wide  pelvis  differs  from  that  of  other  animals,  in  the 
OS  sacrum  having  a  second  union  with  the  other  bones  of  the  pelvis ;  it 
being  joined  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  thereby  leaving 
only  an  opening  instead  of  the  great  ischiatic  notch.  This  latter  struc- 
ture is  only  observable  in  Didelphus  ursina,  of  Shaw. 

In  the  articulation  of  the  hind  feet,  it  appears  as  if  it  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  animal  from  having  any  power  of  using  them.  Instead  of 
the  articulation  with  the  astragalus  being  a  ginglymus,  allowing  the  foot 
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to  bend  on  the  leg^  there  exists  a  conical  pit  in  the  top  of  the  astragalus, 
in  which  the  extremity  of  the  fibula  is  inserted,  like  a  pivot,  the  foot 
turning  round  like  a  vane  on  its  staff*  Added  to  this,  when  the  leg  is 
vertical,  the  foot  is  nearly  in  a  similar  direction,  standing  on  its  edge,  so 
that  the  animal  cannot  place  the  soal  of  the  foot  on  the  ground,  but 
by  stretching  out  the  leg  until  it  has  placed  it  in  almost  a  horizontal 
direction. 

The  toes  of  the  animal  are  inclosed,  quite  to  the  nails,  in  a  stiff  skin, 
which  will  allow  only  of  their  being  bent  and  straightened  all  together. 
And  to  add  to  its  difficulty  in  motion,  several  bones,  which,  in  Other  ani- 
mals,  are  always  distinct,  are  here  joined  together.  Thus  the  first  pha- 
langes of  all  the  feet  are  united  to  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  and  me- 
tatarsus. In  this  manner  one  bone  fills  the  place  of  eleven,  or  even  of 
seventeen.  The  nails,  which  are  of  sjn  enormous  length,  are  bent,  when 
the  animal  does  not  use  them,  under  the  foot,  with  their  convex  side 
towards  the  ground. 

The  nails  are  of  a  monstrous  length,  and  are  weapons  which,  by  ena- 
bling the  animal  to  defend  himself  with  considerable  success,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  only  compensation  for  the  disadvantages  of  the  rest  of  its 
organization.  But  these  animals,  unable  to  draw  back  their  nails,  as 
the  cats  do,  are  obliged  to  curve  them  underneath,  when  they  do  not 
use  them,  and  thus  place  their  convex  surfaces  downwards.  As  in  cats, 
so  in  the  sloths,  each  claw  is  set,  and  retained  in  a  bony  glove-like 
sheath ;  but  in  the  cats  the  upper  part  of  this  sheath  is  most  advanced ; 
whilst  in  the  sloths,  the  lowest  part  is  most  forward. 

In  the  Ai,  different  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  are  nine  vertebrae;  an 
extraordinary  singularity,  characteristic  of  this  particular  species,  and  not 
an  accidental  or  monstrous  formation.  Thus  in  the  same  genus  exists 
a  most  essential  difference  of  structure. 

The  sloths,  different  from  other  animals,  have  no  incisors.  In  the 
Ai,  those  teeth  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  canine  teeth,  are  not 
pointed,  but  are  rubbed  down  obliquely :  the  upper  ones  backwards,  and 
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the  lower  ooes  at  the  sides.  The  teeth  are  most  ^^Hiple  in  their  construe- 
tion;  beii^  a  cylinder  of  bone,  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  enamel, 
and  hollowed  at  each  end ;  at  the  outer  end  by  detitrion,  and  at  the 
inner  by  defect  of  ossification.  The  enamel  not  entjering  into  the  body 
of  the  tooth,  and  the  laminse  of  osseous  matter  being  ill  connected,  and 
consequently  not  firm;  mastication  must  have  been  very  imperfect. 

The  zygomatic  arch  would  distinguish  these  animals  from  all  others. 
The  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  does  not  join  that  of  the 
juKgal  malar^  a  considerable  space  existing  between  them ;  they  both  being 
disposed  in  such  a  direction,  as  never  would  allow  them  to  unite.  But 
a  circumstance  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  from  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  os  jugale,  a  long  apophysis  descends 
obliquely,  almost,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  under  jaw. 

In  the  above  digressive  sketch,  the  more  striking  peculiarities  in  the 
bones  of  these  animals  are  only  noticed,  as  that  will  prove  sufficient  to 
allofF  of  judging  of  the  degree  of  affinity  between  them  and  the  fossil  re* 
mains,  to  the  examination  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 

The  substratum  in  the  Western  part  of  Virginia,  beyond  the  blue 
ridge,  is  a  lime-stoiie,  abounding  with  large  caverns,  the  earthy  floors 
of  which  are  impregnated  with  nitre.  In  digging  the  floor  of  one 
of  these  caves,  in  the  county  of  Green-briar,  the  labourer^  at  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  came  to  some  bones,  belonging  to  some 
animal  which  was  to  them  unknown.  The  bones  were,  1.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  femur,  the  two  condyles  being  nearly  entire ;  2.  A  radiui^ 
perfect ;  3.  An  ulna,  broken  in  two ;  4.  Three  claws,  and  half  a  do- 
zen other  bone^  of  the  feet.  Mr.  Jefierson,  to  whom  we  are  obliged 
fbr  the  account  of  these  curious  remains,  considered  himself  as  not  po^ 
sessed  of  sufficient  data  to  allow  him  to  approximate  these  remains  nearer 
to  any  existing  animal,  than  by  considering  it  as  one  of  the  unguiculated. 
quadrupeds.  Assuming,  then,  the  lion>  as  the  largest  of  the  quadrupeds 
(^this&mily,  he  considered  it  as  the  fittest  animal  with  the  bones  of 
whiich  he  might  cpmpare  the  bones  of  the  megalo&yx.    But  so  laige  is 


the  claw  of  this  animal  (seven  inches  and  a  half),  that,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
justly  observes,  if  we  were  to  estimate  the  size  of  this  animal  by  a  com- 
parison of  its  claw  with  that  of  the  lion,  on  the  principle  of  ex  pede  her- 
culem,  it  would  give  us  a  being  out  of  the  limits  of  nature*. 

From  comparisons,  however,  made  with  a  fair  attention  to  every  con- 
sideration, he  was  induced  to  conclude  that  he  might  safely  say,  "  That 
this  animal  was  three  times  as  large  as  the  Hon ;  that  he  stood  as  pre- 
eminently at  the  head  of  the  column  of  clawed  animals,  as  the  mam- 
moth stood  at  the  head  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus; 
and  that  he  may  have  been  as  formidable  an  antagonist  to  the  mam- 
moth, as  the  Hon  to  the  elephant. 

Dr.  Wistar,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
gave,  in  the  same  volume,  a  description  of  the  preceding  bones,  to  which 
he  subjoined  some  illustrative  observations.  After  having  carefully  exa- 
mined these  bones,  almost  in  every  point  of  view.  Dr.  Wistar  concluded 
that  there  seemed  to  be  some  analogy  between  the  feet  of  this  fossil  ani- 
mal and  those  of  the  hradi/pus.  Having,  however,  no  opportunity  of  any 
other  comparison  with  this  animal  than  by  the  description  given  of  it  by 
M.  Daubenton,  he  could  not  come  to  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  affinity.  An  unguis,  described  by  M.  Daubenton,  and  which 
had  been  presented  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  as  having  belonged  to  a 
large  species  of  sloth,  seemed  strongly,  from  its  agreement  in  size,  to 
confirm  the  affinity.  This  claw,  though  not  entire,  measured  in  length, 
round  its  convexity,  six  inches ;  and  in  breadth,  at  its  base,  an  inch  and 
a  half +. 

Both  Dr.  Wistar  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were  disposed  to  doubt  that  any 
similarity  existed  between  these  fossil  bones  and  those  of  the  mega- 
therium found  at  Paraguay;  but  for  want  of  a  good  plate,  or  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  latter  skeleton,  they  considered  themselves  as  unable  to 
decide  on  the  subject. 

*  Transactions  of  the  American  Philoaophical  Soeiety,  Vol.  IV.  p.  t46. 
t  Ibid.     Vol.  IV.  p.  526. 
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Faujas  St  Fond,  speaking  of  the  megatheriuni,  refers  these  bones, 
found  at  Virginia,  to  a  similar  animal,  differing  only  in  size,  saying  that 
the  remains  of  animals  of  the  same  species,  but  of  a  much  less  size,  have 
been  found  in  North  America,  and  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 

Furnished  with  the  necessary  knowledge  by  the  anatomical  examina- 
tions referred  to  in  the  preceding  part,  of  this  letter,  and  assisted  by  plas- 
ter casts  of  the  American  bones^  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  by  two 
bones,  and  particularly  by  a  tooth,  with  the  examination  of  which  he  was 
favoured  by  M.  Palisat  de  Beauvois,  who  had  obtained  them  from  the 
same  cavern  which  had  supplied  those  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
M.  Cuvier  was  enabled  to  determine  that  these  fossil  bones  were  the 
remains  of  an  animal  of  a  species  of  sloth  {BradypusJ  hitherto  unknown. 

Their  agreement  with  the  bones  of  the  sloth,  or  of  the  neighbouring 
genus  the  ant-eater,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  charac- 
teristic circumstances.  The  articular  face  of  the  last  phalanx,  or  ungual 
bone,  has  in  its  middle  a  well  marked  ridge,  which  considerably  straight- 
ens the  ginglimus  with  the  adjoining  bone.  This  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment  with  what  occurs  in  the  sloths  and  the  ant-eaters ;  whilst,  in  the 
animals  of  the  genus  felis,  or  cat  kind,  the  joints  of  the  toes  are  more 
free,  and  this  ridge  is  nearly  effiiced. 

The  upper  part  of  this  surface  is  prolonged  farther  backward  than  the 
lower ;  hence,  the  last  bone  could  only  be  extended  in  a  right  line :  it 
consequently  could  not  be  turned  backwards  with  its  point  upwards,  as 
in  the  cat  kind;  but  might  have  been  bent  entirely  underneath,  with  its 
convex  part  downwards,  as  in  the  sloths  and  ant-eaters.  From  these, 
and  indeed  other  concurrent  circumstances,  it  seems  to  be  fair  to  oon* 
elude  that  this  ungual  bone  was  that  of  a  sloth  ;  but  two  other  ungual 
bones,  probably  of  the  same  foot,  were  found  to  differ  in  size  from  the 
former  bone,  as  well  as  from  each  other.  In  this  they  differ  both  from 
the  sloths  and  the  cat  kind,  which  have  their  nails  nearly  equal,  and 
agree  with  the  ant-eaters,  in  which  the  nails  are  very  unequal.  In  the 
other  bones  of  this  finger^  a  perfect  accordance  is  observable ;  and  still 
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tooth  showed  also,  that  it  was  certainly  that  of  a  sloth;  it  possessing  the 
same  simplicity  of  structure,  and  the  same  hollow  in  its  middle,  pro* 
duced  hy  attrition  on  the  central  honj  part  of  the  tooth. 

If  the  living  analc^e  of  this  fossil  animal  existed,  it  could  hardly^ 
from  the  vastness  of  its  size,  have  been  hitherto  concealed.  The  bones 
of  iti^  fore-arm  are  about  a  axth  longer  than  those  of  a  common  ox ;  and 
supposing  that  the  other  parts  possessed  at  least  the  same  proportion,  the 
whole  animal  must  have  equalled  the  largest  oxen  of  Switzerland,  or  of 
Hungary. 

-  Plate  XXL  Fig.  10,  is  the  daw^bone  6f  tihis  animal  which  was  found 
in.America*  On  the  middle  of:its  articular  .surface  is  a  well-marked 
ridge,  which  necessarily  restrained  the  motion  of  the  Joint.  A  similar 
ridge  exists  in  the  ant^aters  and  sloths ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  dis- 
eoverable  in  the  liony  or  in  any  of  the  genus  felis. 

Plate  XXL  Fig;  11,  is  the  tooth  found  by  M.  de  Beailiv^ob,  in  the  ca- 
verns in  Virginia,  as  were  the  preceding  bones.  This  tooth  at  once 
deteimines  the  genus. to  which  this  animal  belonged.  It  is  the  tooth  of 
an*  animal  of  the  sloth  kind.  The  ant-eaters  have  no  teeth. 
/  About  the  same  time  that  the  extraordinary  fossil  remains  of  the  me* 
galonix  #ere  found'  in  North  America,  several  bones,  equally  extraor* 
diiiary  and*  unknown,  were  found  iin  the  excavations  niade  in  the  banks 
of -the  nvec^  Luxan,  a  league  south-east  of  a  village  of  the.  same  name, 
about  three  leagues  west-soutb*west  of  Buenos  Ayres^  These  bones 
were  sdnt  to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Madrid,  in  1789,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Loretto^  Viceroy  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  The  bonei^  of  a  second  animal  of 
th^'  same  kind,  which  were  found  at  Lima,  were  also  sent  to  the  same 
museum  in  1795 ;  i  and  the  bones  of  a  third,  which  had  been  found  at 
Paraguay,  were  presented  by  a  lady  to  Father  Fernando  Scia  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  remains  of  this  extraordinary  animal  exist  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  iSouthem  America, 

On  the  first  view  of  the  head  of  this  animal,  the  most  striking  agree- 
ment is  observed  witb^  those  of  the^  sloths,  and  particularly  with  that  of 
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the  ai.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the'  long-descending  apophysis 
placed  at  the  anterior  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  This  arch,  which  is 
interrupted  in  the  sloths,  is  complete  in  the  megatherium.  The  rising 
branch  of  the  lower  jaw  resembles  that  of  the  sloths ;  but  its  lower  part 
forms  a  convexity,  of  which  but  a  slight  resemblance  is  found  in  the 
elephant. 

The  bony  muzzle  is  more  projecting  in  this  foml  animal,  the  Mega- 
therium, than  in  the  ai,  in  consequence  of  the  advancing  of  the  sym- 
phisis of  the  lower  jaw.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are  very  short ;  which# 
from  what  takes  place  in  the  elephant  and  tapir,  gives  reason  for  suspect- 
ing that  this  animal  had  a  trunk,  which,  however,  there  is  also  reason 
for  supposing  must  have  been  very  short. 

The  teeth  are  sixteen  grindenr,  four  on  each  side,  in  each  jaw.  They 
are  of  a  prismatic  form,  and  have  their  crown  crossed  by  a  groove.  The 
vertebne  are  seven  cervical,  sixteen  dorsal,  and  three  lumbar.  The 
megatherium,  therefore,  differs  in  the  number  of  cervical  from  the  aif, 
who  we  have  seen  differs  in  this  respect  from  aH  the  other  quadrupeds, 
but  agrees  with  it  exactly  in  the  number  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar,  The 
number  of  the  ribs  are  of  course  sixteen  on  each  side. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  extremities  of  the  mega&erium  difier 
exceedingly  from  those  of  the  sloths,  and  indeed  fix)m  those  of  any 
known  animal.  In  the  sloths,  we  have  seen  that  the  length  of  the  fore 
extremities  is  double  that  of  the  hinder ;  but,  in  this  animal,  the  dif- 
ference is  much  less.  But  the  great  thickness  of  the  bone  of  the  thigh 
observable  in  the  sloths,  tatous,  and  pangolins,  is  carried  to  a  much  fur- 
ther extent  in  the  megatherium ;  the  length  of  the  femur  of  this  animal 
being  only  double  its  thickness.  The  inability  of  this  animal  for  leap- 
ing, or  running,  must  be  obvious:  it  could  only  have  walked,  and  that 
dowly. 

The  scapula  possesses,  on  a  large  scale,  the  same  proportions  as  that 
of  the  sloths ;   and  the  clavicles  which  this  animal  possesses,  with  the 
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uiiaO»  shows  how  widely  it  tUffers  from  the  elephaut,  rhinoceros,  and 
other  large  ruminants,  which  hare  not  this  bone ;  and  with  the  length 
of  the  phalanges  which  cany  the  nails,  prove  that  this  animal  employed 
its  fore-feet  for  the  purpose  of  seizing,  and  perhaps  of  climbing. 

The  humerus  of  the  megatherium  is  remarkable  for  the  width  of  its 
lower  part,  produced  by  the  large  surface  of  cristae  placed  above  the  c<mi- 
dyles,  and  serving  for  the  attaclmient  of  muscles,  which  must  haxp  been 
very  considerable,  and  of  course  must  have  given  the  animal  prodigious 
powers  in  the  fore  extremities.  This  considerable  width  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  this  bone  is  also  found  in  the  ant-eater,  which  employs  his 
enormous  claws  £o  allow  him  to  hang  from  the  branches  of  trees,  or  to 
tear  up  the  solid  nests  of  the  termites.  In  the  ant-eater  the  width  is 
three  fifths  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  whilst  in  this  animal  it  is  a  hal^  as 
it  is  also  in  the  long-tailed  manis  fMofiis  tetradactyla).  In  the  rhino- 
ceros the  width  is  only  one  third,  and  in  the  elephant  one  fourth  of  the 
length. 

The  olecranon  of  this  animal  is  of  such  a  length,  as  to  give  consider- 
able power  to  the  extensors ;  but,  in  the  sloth,  this  bone  is  extremely 
short.  The  radius,  as  in  the  sloth,  turns  freely  on  the  cubitus.  In  the 
skeleton  at  Madrid,  and  in  its  annexed  representation,  it  must  be  ob-* 
served  that  this  bone  has  beien  reversed  in  the  mounting,  the  humeral 
end  being  placed  downwards. 

The  hand  rested  entirely  on  the  ground  whilst  the  animal  walked 
The  visible  fingers,  armed  with  claws,  are  three  in  number;  the  two 
others  being  hidden  under  the  skin,  as  in  the  a'l,  and  as  three  are  in  the 
nnau  and  two-toed  ant-eater.  The  bones  of  the  metacarpus  are  not 
joined  together, 'as  in  the  ai. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  differ  much  from  those  of  the  neighbouring 
genera.  Those  of  the  ilium,  which  are  alone  preserved  in  the  skeletcm 
at  Madrid,  forms  a  large  and  widely-spread  half  basin,  placed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  spine^  resembling  that  of  the  elephant,  and  still  more  that 
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of  the  rhinoceros.  From  the  form  of  the'  pdvis,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  belly  of  the  animal  was  large,  and  hence  that  its  food  consisted 
of  vegetables. 

The  pubis  and  ischium  are  wanting  in  the  skeleton ;  and,  as  M.  Cu- 
vier  supposes,  were  lost :  but  i^  on  the  contrary,  this  defect  is  natural, 
an  approach  to  it  will  be  ^und  in  the  two-fingered  ant-eater,  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  pubis  are  not  united  in  the  fore  part. 

The  enormous  thickness  of  the  thi^h-bone  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  tibia  and  fibula  are  united  at  both  ends,  and  yield  together  a  vast 
sui^e.  But  one  toe^  armed  with  a  claw,  is  seen  in  the  hind-foot  of  the 
skeleton.  In  this  respect  M.  Cuvier  thinks  there  must  exist  room  for 
doubt,  since  only  two  others  are  shown  without  claws :  and  his  anato- 
mical researches  have  taught  him,  that  it  is  a  rule  without,  hitherto,  any 
known  exception,  that  all  the  clawed  animals  have  five  fingers,  existing 
either  outwardly  or  within  the  skin,  or  reduced  to  their  simple  bony 
rudimehts.  - 

The  tail  is  wanting  in  the  skeleton ;  and  the  smallness  of  the  posterior 
face  of  the  os  sacrum  gives  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  very  short  in 
this  animal. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  skeleton  of  this  animal,  so  completely  pre- 
served, we  are  able  to  form  well-founded  conjectures  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  animal  itself. 

His  teeth,  M.  Cuvier  observes,  prove  that  he  lived  on  vegetables; 
and  his  fore*feet,  robust  and  armed  with  sharp  claws,  point  out  that  roots 
were  his  chief  objects  of  search.  His  claws  supplied  him  with  arms 
sufficient  for  his  defence.  His  progress  was  not  swifl^  nor  was  it  requi- 
site that  it  should  be,  since  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  flying  or  of 
pursuing. » 

It  would  then,  M.  Cuvier  add^^  be  very  difficult  to  find,  in  the  orga- 
nization of  this  animal,  the  causes  of  his  destruction ;  and  yet,  if  he  still 
exists,  where  can  he  be  ?  or  can  he  have  escaped  fit^m  all  the  researches: 
of  huntsmen  and  naturalists. 
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As  &r  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  few  parts  of  the  mega- 
lonix  which  have  been  ibumi  there  seems  to  exists  in  M.  Cuvier's  opi- 
nion^  almost  an  identity  of  form  with  the  megatherium ;  but  the  size, 
he  observes^  is  difierent,  the  bones  of  the  megatherium  being  one  third 
larger  than  tliait  of  the  megaionix.  This  difference  of  size,  he  thinks, 
is  a  real  specific  <iifference ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  he  observes,  that 
the  sheaths  of  the  claws  are  more  complete  and  long  in  the  last  pha- 
Ismges  of,  the  megadierium  than  in  those  of  the  megalonix.  To  these,  I 
think,  mayjl^e  added  another  difference,  which  M.  Cuvier  does  not 
appear  to  have  noticed.  In  the  megalonix  he  found  a  tooth  resembling 
Ibecamne  tooth  of  the  ai,  whilst  the  megatherium  is  only  supplied  with 
grinders* 

There  can  therefinre,  I  think,  exist  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  this 
celebrated  naturalist,  that  these  two  animals  formed  two  species  of  the 
same  genus,  belonging  to  the  family  of  edentata,  and  requiring  to  be 
placed  between  the  sloths  and  the  ant-eaters,  but  nearer  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter  *. 

Plate  XXIL  Fig.  1,  represents  the  complete  skeleton  of  the  megathe- 
rium, as  existing  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Madrid. 

*  Abr.  da  Mm.  Cat.  29,  p.  867. 
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TO  WHICH  t^Klt^  BELONGED........ .TrtB    REMAINS  OE  tWO  SPECiffi^ 
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T  has  been  with  considerable  pleasure  that  I  have  heard  you  desci^ibj^ 

the  terrific  magnificence  of  the  caverns  of  the,  Peak^  and  of;  several  otjier 

similar  caverns  in  this;  island    But  these  ]»u§t  yield  tp^  the  cavecns  qf 

Germany  and  of  Hungary,  in  \^h^h  we  have  pot  only  to  admire  prch 

digious  subterranean  excavations^  embellished  with  s^lacti|:ic  decoratiofi^ 

but  to  contemplate  an  inexhaustible  accumulfation  of  the  remains  of  ant* 

mals  of  a  former  world,  some  oC:  which  appear  to  be  unknown  tQ  us  in^ 

livingstate.  ,  ;r  :    t. 

Many  of  thes^  caverns  havf:  been  noticed  by^  ^dtfierent  authors.  jBau- 
man's  Cave,  near  Blankenbourg,  has  been.de^ribedby  Leibnitz^  j^ro^ 
togaa,  p.  7;  and  I^hprnshq^e,,,in  Schai^el^  in .  Hanover,  h^^  bee^ 
described  by  the  sa^jji(&,ai^l)Qr^.  and  by  M,  de;  jLw^  in.  lys  letters  to  the 
Queen.    In  the  chaip  of  |lfj^Hartz  are  s^vepjail  lalso^vi^ch^  bjeei^ 

described  by  Behrens,  in  Hercyj^c^Qvriosa.    Hungary,  a)so,  hes  several 
similar  caverns^  which  have  deser^yedly  engaged  the  attention ,  of  sey^r^l 

learned  men..    ;  ,;,    ,  ^     i:.-.^.;^  '^  y.^,  -.infW  iiv.'^\    '    .'  :- ; 

Among  the  most  remarkablej  pf^fjhese  cawrps.^.are.^t^^f|,,^^payl^»^ 
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reuth,  on  the  confines  of  Bayreuth.  The  opening  to  these,  which  c» 
about  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  of  limestone  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  in  its  eastern  side.  Immediately  beyond 
the  opening  is  a  magnificent  grotto,  of  about  three  hundred  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, which  has  been  naturally  divided  by  the  form  of  the  roof 
into  four  caves.  The  first  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  wide,  and 
varies  in  height  from  nine  to  eighteen  feet,  the  roof  being  formed  into 
irregular  arches.  Beyond  this  is  the  second  cave,  about  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  and  of  nearly  the  same  width  and  height  with  the  former. 
In  this  cave  the  stalactitic  crust  begins  to  appear,  and  in  considerable 
quantity;  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  in  the  third  cave,  which  is  beau- 
tifully hung,  as  it  were,  with  this  sparry  tapestry.  The  roof  now  begins 
to  slope  downwards;  so  that  in  the  next,  the  last,  of  these  caves,  it  is 
not  above  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  In  the  caves  forming  this  first 
grotto,  fragments  of  bones  are  found ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  as 
plentiful  here  as  they  now  are  in  the  interior  grottoes. 

The  pass^e  into  the  second  grotto  is  about  six  feet  high  and  fourteen  | 
feet  \vide.  This  grotto,  which  extends  straight  forwards  sixty  feet  from 
the  opening,  and  is  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  at  its  commencement 
about  eighteen  feet  high,  would  commodJously  hold  two  hundred  men. 
Its  appearance  is  rendered  remarkably  interesting  from  the  darkness  of 
its  recesses,  and  from  the  various  brilliant  reflexions  of  the  light  from  the 
stalactites  with  which  its  roofs  and  sides  are  covered.  The  constant  drip 
of  water  from  the  roof,  and  the  stalagmatic  pillars  on  the  floor,  assist  in 
perfecting  the  wonders  of  the  scene.  In  this  grotto  no  search  was  made 
for  bones,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  sparry  crust.  J 

A  low  and  very  rugged  passage,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  pro- 
jecting pieces  of  rock,  leads  to  the  third  grotto ;  the  opening  into  which 
is  a  hole  three  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  This  grotto  is  more  regular 
in  its  form,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  round :  its 
height  is  from  five  to  six  feet.  This  grotto  is  very  richly  and  fantas- 
tically adorned  by  the  varying  forms  of  its  stalactitic  hangings.    The 
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floor  is  also  covered  with  a  wet  and  slippery  glazing,  in  which  several 
teeth  and  jaws  appear  to  have  been  fixed. 

From  this  grotto  commences  the  descent  to  the  inferior  caverns. 
Within  only  about  five  or  six  feet  an  opening  in  the  floor  is  seen,  which  is 
l>artly  vaulted  over  by  a  projecting  piece  of  rock.  The  descent  Is  about 
twenty  feet;  and  occasioned  to  M.  Esper  and  his  companions  some  little 
fear  lest  they  should  never  return,  but  remain  to  augment  the  zoolithes 
contained  in  these  terrific  mansions.  This  cavern  was  found  to  be  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  nearly  circular: 
the  sides,  roof,  and  floor,  displaying  the  remains  of  animals.  The  rock  it- 
self is  thickly  beset  with  teeth  and  bones,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with 
a  loose  earth,  the  evident  result  of  animal  decomposition,  and  in  which 
numerous  bones  are  imbedded. 

A  gradual  descent  leads  to  another  grotto,  which,  with  its  passage,  is 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  Its  sides  and  top  are  beau- 
tifully adorned  with  stalactites.  Nearly  twenty  feet  further  is  a  frightful 
gulf,  the  opening  of  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter;  and  upon 
descending  about  twenty  feet,  another  grotto,  about  the  same  diameter 
with  the  former,  but  forty  feet  in  height,  is  seen.  Here  the  bones 
are  dispersed  about;  and  the  floor,  which  is  formed  of  animal  earth, 
has  great  numbers  of  them  imbedded  in  it.  The  bones  which  are  here 
found  seem  to  be  of  difl^erent  animals;  "but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  for- 
mer caverns,  perfect  and  unbroken  bones  are  very  seldom  found.  Some- 
times a  tooth  is  seen  projecting  from  the  solid  rock,  through  the  stalac- 
titic  covering,  showing  that  many  of  these  wonderful  remains  may  here 
be  concealed.  A  specimen  of  this  kind,  which  I  possess,  from  Gaylen- 
reuth,  is  rendered  particularly  interesting,  by  the  first  molar  tooth  of  the 
lower  jaw,  with  its  enamel  quite  perfect,  rising  through  the  stalactitic 
mass  which  invests  the  bone.  In  this  cavern  the  stalactites  begin  to  be 
of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  more  columnar  form. 

Passing  on,  through  a  small  opening  in  the  rock,  a  small  cave,,  seven 
feet  long  and  five  feet  high,  is  discovered  :  another  small  opening  out  of 
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which  leads  to  another  small  cave ;  from  which  a  sloping  descent  leads  to 
a  cave  twenty-five  feet  in  height^  and  about  half  as  much  in  its  diameter, 
in  which  is  a  trunqated  columnar  stalactite,  eight  feet  in  circumference. 

A  narrow  and  most  difficult  passage,  twenty  feet  in  length,  leads  from 
this  cavern  to  another,  five  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  which  is  every 
where  beset  with  teethe  bones,  and  stalactitic  projections.  This  cavern 
is  suddenly  contracted,  so  as  to  form  a  vestibule  of  six  feet  wide,  ten 
long^  and.  nine  high,  terminating  in  an  opening  close  to  the  floor,  only 
three  feet  wide  and  two  high,  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  writhe 
with  the  body  on  the  ground.  This  leads  into  a  small  cave,  eight  feet 
high  and  wide,  which  is  the  passage  into  a  grotto  twenty-eight  feet  high, 
and  about  three  and  forty  feet  long  and  wide.  Here  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  animal  earth,  the  vast  number  of  teeth,  jaws,  and  other 
bones,  and  the  heavy  grouping  of  the  stalactites,  produced  so  dismal  an 
appearance!,  as  to  lead  Esper  to  speak  of  it  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  tem- 
ple for  a  god  of  the  deiad.  Here  hundreds  of  cart-loads  of  bony  remains 
might  be  removed,  pockets  might  be  filled  with  fossil  teeth,  and  ani- 
mal earth  was  found  to  reach  to  the  utmost  depth  to  which  they  dug. 
A  piece  of  stalactite  being  here  broken  down,  was  found  to  contain 
pieces  of  bones  within  it,  the  remnants  of  which  were  left  imbedded  in 
the  rock. 

From  this  principal  cave  is  a  very  narrow  passage,  terminating  in  the 
last  cave,  which  is  about  six  feet  in  width,  fifteen  in  height,  and  the  same 
in  length.  In  this  cave  were  no  animal  remains,  and  the  floor  was  the 
naked  rock. 

Thus  far  onl^  could  these  natural  sepulchres  be  traced ;  but  there  n 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  animal  remains  were  disposed  through 
a  greater  part  of  this  rock  *. 
.    Whence  could  this  immense  quantity  of  the  remains  of  carnivorous 

*  Desef iption  des  Zoolid^es  noovellement  decoovertes  d'animaux  quadrupedes  inconnus, 
Jtt  dca  canmes  qui  lea  raBferment,  4lc,  par  J.  F.  Esper.    177^* 


animals  have  been  collected,  is  a  question  which  naturally  arises;  but 
the  difficulty  of  answering  it  appears  to  be  almost  insurmountable. 

It  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  these  extraordinary  accumulations 
should  have  considerably  bewildered  those  who  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain their  origin  and  formation,  and  have  led  them  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant opinions.  One  of  the  earliest  conjectureB,  after  that  of  these 
caverns  having  been  the  dwellings  of  giants,  dragons,  and  pigmies,  and 
of  their  having  been  the  temples  in  which  sacrifices  had  been  performed 
by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  was  that  tliey  had  been  the 
retreats  of  robbers,  and  that  these  were  the  bones  of  those  they  bad 
murdered.  A  more  plausible  conjecture  was,  that  these  had  been  the 
retreats  of  various  carnivorous  animals,  and  that  the  remains  were 
of  those  animals  which  they  had  devoured.  But  even  this  conjecture 
possesses  not  the  semblance  of  probability ;  since  these  are  found  to  be 
chiefly  the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  themselves,  and  consequently 
would  be  the  remains,  not  of  the  victims,  but  of  the  destroyers.  The 
more  generally  received  opinion  has  been,  that  these  are  the  remains 
of  animals  which,  on  the  advance  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  re- 
treated hither  for  shelter,  where  they  perished,  and  their  bones  have 
been  preserved.  The  insufficiency  of  even  this  apparently  more  pro- 
bable conjecture  appears,  when  we  recollect  that  these  remains  are 
almost  of  carnivorous  animals  alone;  and  still  more  so  when  we  learn, 
as  is  the  case,  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  these  remains  belonged  to 
animals,  not  an  individual  of  which  is  now  known  to  exist. 

The  bones  in  the  caverns  of  different  mountains  are  all  found  nearly 
in  a  similar  state.  They  are  detached,  scattered,  often  broken,  but  never 
rubbed  down,  as  if  by  the  action  of  water.  They  are  lighter  and  leas 
solid  than  recent  bones,  but  yet  retain  their  real  animal  nature,  and  still 
contain  their  gelatine.  They  have  suffered  but  little  decomposition,  and 
are  not  petrified.  Many  of  them  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  earth,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  animal  matter;  and  frequently  they  are  not  only 
covered,  but  impregnated  and  filled  with  stalactitic  matter.  In  the  earth 
in  which  many  of  them  are  imbedded,  pieces  of  a  bluish  marble  are 
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found/  with  their  angles  rounded  as  if  by  bowldering,  and  which  re- 
semble those  which  help  to  form  the  bony  breccia  of  Gibraltar  and  of 
Dalmatia. 

To  the  unremitting  labours  of  M.  Cuvier  we  are  indebted  for  al- 
most every  important  information  relative  to  the  nature  of  these  bones. 
From  the  numerous  specimens  which  he  has  obtained,  he  is  enabled 
to  state  the  astonishing  fact,  that  these  bones  are  similar,  in  the  se- 
veral caverns  of  an  extent  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues;  that 
three  fourths  of  these  bones  belonged  to  species  of  bear  not  known  now 
to  exist ;  a  halt  or  two  thirds  of  the  other  fourth,  to  a  species  of  hyena 
now  existing;  and  the  remainder  to  some  species  of  the  lion  or  tiger,  to 
the  wol^  dog,  fox,  polecat,  or  some  similar  animals. 

Kundman,  Walch,  Esper,  and  several  others,  have  failed  in  their  en- 
deavours to  determine  to  what  genus  of  animals  these  bones  had  belonged. 
Bruckman  compared  them  to  those  of  the  bear ;  and  M.  Fuchs  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  fossil  skull  very  much  resembled  that  of  the  polar  bear,  which 
opinion  was  opposed  by  the  celebrated  Camper.*  M.  Rosenmuller  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  wHo- obtained  any  correct  notions  respecting 
these  fossils.  His  comparisons  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  bear  of 
these  caves  was  different  from  the  brown  bear,  as  well  as  from  the  white 
or  polar  bear.  Camper  appears  to  have  proceeded  a  step  further,  and 
to  have  discovered,  that  among  the  bones  x)f  these  caves  were  those  of 
another  species  of  bear,  which  he  calls  the  true  bear.  Blumenbach  per- 
ceived this  difference  in  the  fossil  species,  and  in  consequence  named  the 
one  the  Ursus  ipelceus,  and  the  other  ifrsus  arctoideus. 

'  But  it  is  to  M .  Cuvier  that  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  a  more 
distinct  separation  of  these  species  from  each  other,  but  for  an  accurate 
comparison  of  the  fossil  with  the  several  living  species.  He  was  supplied 
by  M.  Autenreith  and  Camper  with  the  information  which  they  pos- 
sessed as  to  the  fossils  of  Gaylenreuth ;  by  M.  Carsten  with  correct  draw- 
ings of  the  specimens  of  Sundwich,  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin ;  and  he 
also  had  the  full  advantage  of  the  Museum  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  of  several  private  collections.     In  addition  to  these  he 
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had  immediate  reference  to  the  splendid  collection  of  the  fossils  of 
Gaylenreuth,  in  the  National  Museum,  which  had  been  presented  to 
M.  Button,  for  the  Parisian  Museum,  by  the  late  Margrave  of  Anspach. 

To  enable  himself  to  employ  this  rich  fund  of  materials  successfully,  in 
the  investigation  respecting  the  animals  of  the  caves,  he  firet  devoted  him- 
self to  a  careful  Examination  of  the  recent  skeletons  of  bears,  wishing  to 
determine  the  number  of  their  species,  and  to  ascertain  their  respective 
differences.  Thus  he  discovered  that  the  bears  of  Europe  were  all  re- 
ferable to  two  species;  the  differences  of  which  were  discoverable  in 
their  forms,  and  particularly  in  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  head;  and 
that  one,  at  least,  of  these  species,  was  divided  into  several  varieties,  by 
the  nature  and  colour  of  their  hair. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  one  of  these  species  is,  the  rounded  form 
of  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  head.  The  forehead  forms  a  part  of  the 
same  curve  which  extends  from  the  muzzle  to  the  occiput ;  and  the  sa- 
gittal ridge  does  not  begin  to  show  itself,  but  near  to  the  occiput.  To 
this  species  he  refers  the  common  bron'n  bear  of  the  Alps,  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  and  the  Pyrenees.  To  the  variety  inhabiting  the  Pyrenees,  he 
considers  that  the  golden  bear  belongs.  To  this  species  also  belongs  the 
Polish  silver  bear,  and  the  terrestrial  bear  of  Pallas. 

In  the  other  species,  the  frontal  part  of  the  skull  is  flattened,  and  even 
concave,  particularly  across.  The  ridges  which  part  oft*  the  temporal 
fossffi  are  strongly  marked,  and  form  an  acute  angle  behind,  which  is 
prolonged  into  a  highly-raised  sagittal  crista,  which  joins  the  occipital 
ridge. 

To  this  second  species  he  refere  that  which  the  naturalists  have  distin- 
guished as  the  black  hear  of  Europe.  He  has  only  seen  one  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  was  of  a  considerable  size,  with  coarse  blackish  brown  hair, 
long  and  rather  woolly. 

The  black  bear  of  America  forms,  in  M.  Cuvier's  opinion,  a  third  spe- 
cies. The  skull,  in  this  species,  is  shorter,  in  proportion  to  its  thickness, 
and  the  zygomatic  arches  are  less  concave,  and  the  small  grinders  more 
numerous,  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  species.    To  this  species  belong 
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several  varieties.  It  appears  that  America  produces  also  bears  different 
from  the  common  black.  One  is  described  of  an  enormous  size^  and 
with  a  grey  skin.  In  the  mountains  of  Gates,  in  Indostan,  M.  Chapotin 
says  there  are  bears  marked  on  the  chest  with  an  eye-like  spot 

The  white  polar  bear  (U.  maximus)  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  the 
form  of  its  skulls  which  appears  as  if  it  were  all  of  one  piece;  and  instead 
of  rising  higher  than  the  &ce,  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  rathar 
lower.  The  post-orbital  apophyses  of  the  frontal  bones  are  short  and 
obtuse,  the  t^nporal  ridges  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  zygomatic  arches 
stand  much  less  out  than  in  any  of  the  preceding.  The  head  is,  in  a 
word,,  more  cylindrical,  and  more  approaching  in  its  form  to  that  of  the 
martin  or  polecat,  than  to  that  of  the  common  ]t>ears. 

In  every  species  of  bear  the  number  and -form  of  the  teeth  are  nearly 
similar.  There  are  six  incisors  in  each  jaw.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  two 
outer  ones,  are  strong,*  pointed,  and  directed  rather  outwards,  with  a 
rising  behind,  which  descends  obliquely  forwards,  from  without  inwards;, 
and  terminates  so  as  to  leave  a  slight  notch  on  their  inner  bases.  The 
fobr  intermediate  ones  are  a  little  pointed  at  their  fore  edge,  and  have 
behind  a  kind  of  spur,  divided  by  a  notch  into  two  lobes. 

The  two  external  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  wide,  but  pointed,  and 
with  a  lateral  lobe,  deeply  separated,  at  the  outer  bases.  The  two  next 
have  their  base  carried  more  behind,  more  towards  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  than  all  the  others:  they  are  ridged,  and  marked  on  their  pos- 
terior slope  with  two  grooves,  which  terminate  in  two  notches,  the  outer 
one  of  which  is  deepest ;  and  the  inner  one  is  sometimes  wanting.  The 
middle  ones  are  the  least,  and  have  only  one  notch,  a  little  more  towards 
the  outside  than  the  middle. 

In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  three  large  grinders,  and  in  the  lower 
four ;  before  which  there  are,  in  both  jaws,  a  variable  number  of  smaller 
ones. 

In  the  upper  jaw,  the  hindmost  is  the  largest :  it  is  oblong,  narrowest 
behind,  with  its  crown  irregularly  wrinkled.  Forwards,  on  its  outer 
edge»  it  h|3i8  one  middling  sized  and  two  large  eminences:  and,  on  the 


iiiner  edge,  three  or  four  middling  sized  eminences,  which  are  sometimes 
very  much  reduced.  The  posterior  extremity  is  merely  crenated.  This 
tooth  has  four  roots,  the  foremost  conical,  two  lateral,  rather  compressed, 
and  one  behind  very  much  so.  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  2.  represents  this 
tooth  of"  its  natural  size,  as  found  in  the  caverns,  as  were  all  the  speci- 
mens from  which  the  following  figures  were  taken.  The  penultimate,  or 
middle  upper  grinder,  is  rectangular,  and  has  two  large  conical  emi- 
nences on  the  outer  side,  three  of  which  are  less  marked  on  the  inner 
side,  and  one  small  one  on  the  outer  side  behind.  It  has  three  roots, 
two  external,  and  one  stranger  internal.  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  3.  The  ante- 
penultimate, or  foremost  grinder,  is  triangular,  with  three  conical  emi- 
nences, two  external  and  one  internal.     Plate  XXII.  Fig.  4. 

Before  this  tooth,  in  the  existing  spfecies  of  bears,  is  a  small  simple 
tooth  ;  and  afler  a  certain  interval,  and  almost  under  the  canine  tooth,  is 
another  smaller. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  the  hindmost  is  a  roundish  oval :  its  crown  is  irre- 
gularly wrinkled,  without  distinct  tubercles.  It  has  but  one  root,  which 
seems  to  be  continuous  with  the  crown,  and  is  always  compressed;  one 
or  two  grooves  giving  the  appearance  of  the  commencement  of  a  divi- 
sion,  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  5.  The  penultimate  is,  in  this  jaw,  the  largest 
tooth ;  it  is  rectangular,  and  irregularly  embossed ;  four  or  five  emi- 
nences may  be  counted  on  the  internal  border,  and  four  on  the  external, 
two  of  which  are  most  marked.  There  is  a  transverse  rising  from  the 
largest  external  eminence  to  the  internal.  This  tooth  has  two  roots; 
one  conical,  standing  forwards ;  the  other  stronger  and  compressed  in  the 
back  part.  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  6.  The  antepenultimate  is  more  narrow 
than  the  preceding,  and  has  its  eminences  more  strongly  marked  :  these 
are,  one  forwards,  then  one  external,  answering  to  two  internal ;  then 
three  behind,  forming  a  triangle,  and  sometimes  four.  It  has  but  two 
roots,  one  before  and  one  behind.  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  7.  The  foremost 
lower  grinder  is  short,  and  a  Httle  compressed.  It  has  a  strong  conical 
eminence  in  the  middle,  a  low  one  forwards,  and  two  small  ones  on  the 
■  side  behind.    It  has  but  two  roots.    Plate  XXII.  Fie.  8.    One,  and 
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sometimes  two  very  small  teeth,  are  found  at  the  root  of  the  canine  teeth, 
as  in  the  upper  jaW,  in  the  existing  species  of  these  animals.  The  fossil 
canine  tooth  is  represented  of  its  natural  size,  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  9. 

The  teeth  which  are  found  in  the  fossil  jaws  differ  from  those  of  the 
recent  animals  only  in  their  being  larger  and  less  worn  down.  But  a 
'  more  striking  difference  between  the  teeth  of  the  bear  of  the  caverns 
and  the  existing  bears  is,^that  the  former  has  very  rarely  the  small  molar 
tooth,  or  teeth,  immediately  behind  the  canine  tooth,  whilst  the  latter 
possess  it  at  every  age.  Another,  and  a  still  more  constant  difference, 
is  the  small  molar  tooth  placed  immediately  before  the  first  large  grinder 
in  the  upper  jaw.  Neither  this  tooth,  nor  its  alveolus,  has  been  seen  by 
M.  Cuvier  in  any  of  the  fossil  skulls,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  seen 
by  any  other  writer  on  these  fossils. 

.,.  The  examination  of  the  teeth  determine  the  skulls  found  in  these 
caves  to  have  belonged  to  the  genus  bear :  the  general  conformation 
of  the  skulls  also  show  it,  and  at  the  same  time  manifest  those  characters 
which  belong  to  the  great  ^mily  of  carnivorous  animals — such  as  a 
transverse  and  partly  cylindrical  condyle,  a  large  and  elevated  coronoid 
apophysis,  a  zygomatic  arch,  very  convex  outwardly  and  rising  upwards, 
with  an  orbit  incomplete  in  the  back  part;  and  there  confounded  with 
the  temporal  fossa. 

^  The  fossil  skulls  found  in  these  caverns  appear  to  be  of  two  species. 
The  one  has  a  strong  rising  of  the  forehead  from  the  root  of  the  nose, 
with  two  bumps  on  the  forehead,  a  great  length  of  the  sagittal  ridge, 
and  a  considerable  projection  and  speedy  approximation  of  the  temporal 
cristse.  The  other  has  the  forehead  flat,  approaching  in  this  respect  to 
that  of  the  black  bear  of  America,  but  being  a  third  larger :  the  vertical 
elevation  of  these  skulls  is  also  less,  and  the  muzzle  is  longer ;  neither  do 
they  pdssess  those  three  small  teeth  which  are  frequently  found  '  in  the 
skull  of  that  animal.  M.  Cuvier  indeed  concludes  that  the  two  species 
of  skulls  found  in  these  cavferns  differ  from  all  recent  skulls,  and  equally 
as  much  from  each  other. 

The  under  jaws  found  in  the  caverns  also  show,  that  here  are  the 


remains  of  two  species  of  bears:  besides  less  diiferences,  the  coronoidal 
apophysis  is  much  wider  in  the  more  common  of  the  two  species  than  in 
the  other,  the  width  being  as  10  to  8,  aUhough  the  teeth  are  a  little 
larger  in  the  latter  species.  M.  Cuvier  was  disposed  to  arrange  the  lat- 
ter species  with  the  rounded  skulls;  but  on  considering  that  the  rounded 
skulls  were  most  frequent,  and  this  species  of  jaws  most  rare,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  determine  on  this  point. 

No  remains  of  scapulae  have  been  found  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  any 
judgment  being  formed  respecting  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged. 
Two  sorts  of  OS  humeri  have  been  Ibund,  as  iigured  by  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter, Truns.  Phil.  1794,  PI.  XX.  both  belonging  to  the  bear,  but  the  one 
differing  (rom  the  other  in  having  a  hole  above  the  internal  condyle  for 
the  piissage  of  an  artery,  much  resembling,  in  this  circumstance,  the  os 
humeri  of  some  animals  of  the  genus  Felis.  Of  the  radius,  the  ulna,  and 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  nothing  particular  can  be  ascertained.  Two 
kinds  of  ossa  femoris,  both  decidedly  of  the  genus  Bear,  but  one  much 
shorter  and  thicker  than  the  other,  have  been  found.  A  tibia  has  also 
been  found,  which,  from  its  being  thicker  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
common  bear,  M.  Cuvier  is  disposed  to  place  with  the  preceding  os 
femoris.  With  this  bone  he  also  places  part  of  a  fibula  which  is  iii  the 
Museum. 

Like  the  pi%sent  bears,  and  several  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  the 
bears  of  the  caverns  have  seven  carpal  bones;  and  which,  with  the  me- 
tacarpal bones,  differ  very  triflingly  from  the  bones  of  the  existing  bears. 
A  similar  agreement  with  those  of  the  existing  bears  is  observable  in  the 
tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones. 

Numerous  vertebrEe  are  found  in  these  caverns,  the  greatest  number 
of  which  appear  to  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  existing  bears. 
The  lust  dorsal  vertebra  was  however  found  under  two  distinct  forms: 
one  resembling  that  of  the  brown  bear,  and  the  other  approaching  to 
that  of  the  polar  bear,  especially  as  the  posterior  supernumerary  apo- 
physes were  not  so  long  as  the  articular  ones.     Here  M.  Cuvier  sup- 
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poses  the  same  division  of  species  to  be  evinced  as  appeared  by  tlie  bead 

:  FixMn  the  st^ictiest  comparison  of  the  rioh  collection  of  these  fossil  bonei 
t6  which  he  had  «*  ^(ccess,  i  with  each  6ther,  and  with  the  skeletons,  of 
existing  species :o^^bearsy>M.  ^Cuvier  cmisidered  himself  authorized  to 
ittdke  the  following  eonclosibns:'  -^  - 

1.  The  bones  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  these  caverns,  ejctf- 
iniiiedeax^h  separately",' ^lonj;  to  the  g^ 

I'^  :The  skolls^'and  some  lof  the  largejbbneq^^present  such  differencefi^M 
shoiikl  iiMuce'^us  to  consider  them  as  proceeding  from  <  species  of  ^  hearts 
different  fix>m  those  which  natnralirts  have  hitherto  described. 

^/d; 'These  skuUsaiid  some  of  the- '  large  bones^  the  os  humeri  and  fe- 
mori^forexanrpld;'>difft^  sttfficiehtIy>jamong  themselves  *  to  allow  us  to 
believe  that  the  bones  bl^  two  different  species  of  bears  have  been  here 
oorifusedly  liitned 'tog<^ther;   *      ' 

Uo4ii^Soiiie4)f  the  bo^es  of  one  of  these  species  ate  more  like  to  those  of 
the>  bears-  of  the  present  day  than  those  of  the  other.  There  are  even 
bdaes,  iftriong  tbose  of  ^he  one/  as  theos  humeri,  &c.  which  are  not  to 
be  4i^nguiBhed^t^if  seen  by  themselves,  from  those  of  die  common  bear. 
There  are  others,; in  both  species,  whiob  appeat-  to  be  thus  circumstanced, 
as  those  of  the  carpus,  &c. , 

*^'5..  But  the  skulls  are  sufficient  to  furnish  such  characters  as  leave  *no 
reasonidble '  doubt ;  and  as^  those  fos^l  skulls,  which  have  the  fore- 
head: tumid  {^omb6)i  appear  itDobe  separated  from  oixt  common  Jbears 
more  :than  the  Ibssil  skulk  with  a  flat  f^ehead,  it  is  natural  to  refer  to 
the  former  those  fossil  bones  of  the  limbs  which  differ  in  the  same  degree 
frotm their  ^jBtnakigues  in  our  common  bears.  The  bones  of  the  body  or 
limbs^  svhid)  more  resemble  those  of  these  latter  ammals,  are  mofe 

safely' referable  to  the  species^ with  a  flat  forehead. 

But  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  skeleton,  as  M.  Cuvier  ob- 
serves! it  would  be  necessary  to  have  all  the  bones  of  each  species,  which 
at  present  is. not  the. case,: we  only  having,  under  two  forms,  the  skull. 
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lower  jaw  in  part,  os  humeri,  os  femoris,  and  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  other  bones  having  been  found  only  under  one  form,  it  therefore 
cannot  be  decided  to  which  of  the  two  species  they  ought  to  be  referred. 

Time  and  assiduous  research  may  fill  up  these  chasms ;  but  the  ge- 
neral result  is  not  less  certain^  in  that  which  respects  the  existence,  in 
these  caverns,  of  bones  of  two  species  hitherto  unknown  among  the  living  spe- 
cies of  hears. 

The  species  with  the  raisetd'  forehead,  Blumenbach,  Rosenmuller,  and 
Cuvier,  agree  in  designating  as  Ursus  spelaus;  and  for  that  with  the  flat 
forehead  Cuvier  proposes  the  name  U.  arctoideus. 

The  remains  which  I  possess  of  these  animals  are,  a  perfect  skull,  the 
half  of  an  under  jaw,  and  several  well  preserved  parts  of  very  large  jaws, 
all  of  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  U.  spelaus. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

INQUIRY     CONTINUED ....BBMAINS    OF    CARNIVOROUS.  ANIMALS 

FOUND  IN  THE  CAVERNS  OF  GERMANY,  &C. HYENA.... ..IN  GAY- 

LENREUTH,    CANSTADT,   &C SPOTTED    PANTHER ..ANIMAL 

» . 

RESEMBLING  THE  FOX ZORILLA,  OR  POLECAT  OF  THE  GAPE 

WOLF,  OR  DOG REMAINS   OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS  FOUND  IN 

THE  PLASTER  QUARRIES  NEAR  PARIS SARI6UE  OF  AMERICA 

AN  ANIMAL  OF  THE  GENUS  CANIS ONE  APPROACHING  TO  THE 

CIVET ANOTHER,    SOMEWHAT    RESEMBLIJ^G   THE    LARGE    OT- 
TER  ANOTHER,  ENTIREY  UNKNOWN. 


1  HE  following  observations  on  the  fossil  remains  of  those  which  may 
be  more  strictly  regarded  as  carnivorous  animals,  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. Whilst  placing  theni  before  you,  I  must  again  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  the  zealous  labours  and  perspicuous  relations  of  M.  Cu- 
vier ;  who  has  assiduously  worked,  and  with  his  usual  success,  the  rich 
mine  which  lies  open  to  him. 
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The  fossil  remains  of  hyenas,  it  appears,  have  been  found,  not  only  in 
the  same  caverns  which  contain  the  bones  of  bears,  but  in  the  same 
alluvial  beds  in  which  are  found  the  remains  of  elephants. 

Their  remains  are  found  in  the  cavern  of  Gaylenreuth.  In  the  ele- 
gant work  of  Esper,  already  referred  to.  an  atlas,  PI.  HI.  Fig.  1.  is  at- 
tributed by  him  to  this  animal,  which  however  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  bear;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  teeth,  PI.  X.  Fig.  c,  d,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  lion,  are  certainly  those  of  the 
hyena.  CoUini,  Memoires  dc  i' Academic  de  Manhcim,  Tome  V.  PI.  ij.  has 
represented  the  skull  and  half  of  a  lower  jaw,  found  near  the  surface  of 
one  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley  in  which  is  situated  the 
village  of  Eichstredt.  This  skull  he  describes  as  having  belonged  to  some 
unknown  species  of  phoca ;  but  from  the  number  and  figure  of  the  teeth, 
as  well  as  from  the  remai'kable  elevation  of  the  sagitto-occipital  crista, 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  its  being  the  skull  of  the  hyena.  Kundman  also 
figures  a  tooth,  which  he  took  himself  from  the  rock  in  the  cavern  of 
Bauman,  and  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of  a  calf)  but  which  is  un* 
doubtedly  that  of  a  hyena.  M.  Cuvier  has  also  received  the  remains 
of  this  animal  from  the  valley  of  Neckar,  near  to  Canstadt,  so  famous  ibr 
the  quantity  of  elephantine  remains  which  are  there  found. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  fossil  remains  of  the  hyena  have  been  found 
in  four  different  parts  of  Germany.  In  France  also,  at  Fouvent,  near 
Gray,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  the  remains  of  this  animal  have 
been  found ;  and.  as  at  Canstadt,  mixed  with  the  bones  of  elephants  and 


The  fossil  bones  of  Canstadt  were  first  found  in  the  year  1700,  and 
considerable  researches  made  for  them  by  order  of  the  then  reigning 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  A  dissertation  was  also  written  on  them*,  in 
which,  however,  but  little  information  is  afforded  ;  the  author.  Dr.  Da- 
vid Spleiss,  having  chiefly  engaged  himself  in  determining,  whether  these 
fossils  were  really  the  remains  of  animals,  or  merely  the  sports  of  nature. 

•  Oedipus  Osteolithologicus. 
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These  bones  having  been  however  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Stuttgardj  j 
M.  Autenrieth  favoured  M.  Cuvier  with  a  particular  account  of  then|,J 
and  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were  found. 

The  place  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  small  city  of  Canstadt,  09.I 
the  easteru  ridge  of  Neckar ;  the  bones  are  found  in  disorder,  partly 
broken,  in  a  mass  of  yellowish  clay,  mixed  with  small  round  grains  of 
|uartz  and  bowldered  limestones,  with  a  quantity  of  small  white  fresh* 

;ter  shells  *. 

This  mass  appears  to  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Neckar,  be- 
tween the  calcareous  beds,  and  joins  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills  of  red  marl 
which  surround  the  mountains  of  freestone.  These  hills  of  marl  appear  to 
be  older  than  the  limestone,  and  the  Ijmestone  older  than  the  clay.  The 
marl  contains  plants  of  the  reed  family ;  and  the  summits  of  these  hills 
are  covered  with  marine  petrifactions,  such  as  belemnites  and  ammo- 
nites; of  M'hich,  however,  there  are  none  in  the  beds  of  limestone. 

The  bones  of  elephants  were  found  nearest  to  the  surface;  the  others 
were  situated  deeper.  The  bones  of  at  least  five  elephants  are  preserved. 
There  were  whole  cart-loads  of  the  teeth  of  horses,  but  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  bones  of  the  horses  to  which  the  teeth  had  belonged.  Some  bones 
of  rhinoceroses  were  also  found;  and  the  epiphyses  of  such  large  vertebra! 
bodies,  as  could  only  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  cetaceous  animals. 

In  this  clay  were  also  found  the  skull  of  a  hyena,  the  left  half  of  anotlier 
skull,  the  temporal  bone  of  another  of  the  same  species;  eleven  grinders, 
four  canine  teeth,  and  twelve  bones  of  the  toes. 

M.  Autenrieth  has  also  discovered,  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  entire 
subterranean  forest  of  palms,  many  of  which  are  two  feet  in  diameter. 


I'he  circumstance  of  meeting  with  fresh  waUr,  and  even  land  shells,  among  the  fossil 
lins  ot'land  animalti,  frequently  occurs.  Thus  the  shell,  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  9,  apparently 
Helix-  arbusiorum,  was  found  among  the  remains  of  deer,  at  Brentford,  in  a  .stratum  of  light 
calcareous  earth,  reaching  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  feel  from  ihe  surface.  The  fossils, 
in  ibis  instance,  had  been,  in  ail  probability,  coiemporary.  Other  instances,  however,  occur, 
m  which  we  find  the  remains  of  animals  of  dilTerent  eras  intermingled :  a  circumstance 
Mrfaich,  1  conceive,  proceeds  from  tlie  intermivture  of  the  <^eim  of  difiiereot  strata. 
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The  yellow  clay  is  found  in  many  other,  branches  of  this  valley^  and  fos- 
sils are  met  with  there  very  frequently. 

In  the  year  1800,  M.  Tonrtelle,  of  Fouvent-le^Prieure,  a  little  village 
near  Gray,  in  the  department  of  Upper  Saone,  excavating  a  limestone 
rock^  to  extend  his  garden^  founds  in  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  various  un* 
coipmon  bones  of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  The  excavations  being 
increased,  several  more  bones  were  found,  and  transmitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  These  bones  were  chiefly  of  the  jaws  of  elephants  and 
of  horses;  but,  amongst  them,  M.  Cuvier  also  found  a  fragment  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  t)ie  lef^  side  of  a  hyena,  containing  four  grinders;  a  muti- 
lated calcine  tooth,  and  the  inferior  part  of  a  humerus,  well  preserved. 

M.  Cuvier,  from  the  accurate  knowledge  which  he  possesses  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  has  been  enabled  to  discover  that  the  fossil  hyena  is 
of  a  different  species  from  the  common  one  of  the  Levant.  The  last 
molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  known  hyena,  is  distinguished  by  a 
strongly  marked  conical  point  on  the  anterior  inner  angle,  and  which 
projects  inwards  towards  the  palate:  but,  in  the  fossil  corresponding 
tooth,  this  projection  does  not  exist. 

M.  Cqvier  was  enabled  to  determine  the  fragment  of  a  lower  jaw,  with 
the  four  molar  teeth,  to  belong  to  the  genus  Hyena ;  but  he  was  also 
led  to  believe  it  to  belong  to  a  difierent  species  from  the  common  hyena, 
from  the  three  anterior  teeth  possessing  a  less  longitudinal  extent,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  width  and  height,  than  is  observable  in  those  of  the 
common  hyena,  and  from  their  lateral  points  being  less  developed,  and 
particularly  the  anterior  one,  which  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  second 
tooth ;  although  it  is  very  distinct  in  the  common  hyena.  Calculating 
from  the  size  of  some  fossil  teeth,  both  from  Canstadt  and  Fouvent, 
M.  Cuvier  concludes,  that  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged  must  have 
exceeded  the  size  of  the  common  hyena  one  fifths  * 

In  a  fragment  of  the  upper  jaw,  from  Gaylenreuth,  he  found  the  third 
molar  tooth,  which,  though  decidedly  of  the  hyena,  was  analogous  with 
the  fossil  teeth  of  the  preceding  lower  jaw,  in  being  short  from  front  to 
back,  in  proportion  to  its  height  and  transverse  diameter.  Its  anterior 
tubercle  was  entirely  wanting,  and  its  posterior  hardly  perceptible. 


From  these  characters  he  is  led  to  think  that  the  (b«*il  hyena  had  the 
muzzle  much  shorter  in  proportion  than  the  hyena  of  the  Levant, 
by  which  it  must  have  bitten  stronger ;  which  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
since  the  hyena  is  known  never  to  quit  its  hold.  The  Arabs,  when 
speaking  of  one  obstinate  in  his  opinion,  call  him  the  head  of  a  hyena. 
Calculating  the  size  of  the  hyena  to  which  the  last- mentioned  fi^gment 
belonged,  M.  Cuvier  believes  that  it  also  must  have  exceeded  the  common 
hyena  of  the  Levant  one  firth  in  size. 

The  confirmation  of  these  bones  having  belonged  to  a  species  of  hyena 
was  obtained  by  the  appearances  yielded  by  the  other  bones,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  portion  of  the  humerus  and  by  an  astragalus.  The  dif- 
ference of  species,  between  the  fossil  hyena  and  that  of  the  Levant'  was 
also  plainly  shown  by  these  specimens. 

Besides  these  remains  of  the  hyena,  M.  Cuvier  obtained,  from  Gay- 
ienreuth,  the  side  jaw,  with  four  grinders,  very  little  injured,  and  the  ar- 
ticular condyle  and  lower  edge  quite  whole.  By  comparing  this  jaw, 
which  was  of  an  aged  animal,  with  that  of  the  hyena  of  the  Levant^  it 
was  found  to  exceed  it,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

There  however  remained  two  more  living  species,  with  which  it- was 
desirable  these  fossil  remains  should  be  compared.  The  skin  of  one  ti( 
these,  the  hyena  of  the  Cape,  being  in  the  Museum,  with  the  teeth  pre- 
served in  it,  M.  Cuvier  made  a  comparison  of  the  teeth,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  at  finding  a  precise  agreement  between  the  fossil  teeth 
and  those  of  this  animal.  Consequently,  as  M.  Cuvier  remarks,  if  the 
fossil  hyena  has  its  analogue  in  this  world,  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
hyena  of  the  Cape.  i     •» .. 

He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  teeth  does  not  absolutely  prove  the 
perfect  identity  of  the  species,  and  that  there  might  be  differences  be- 
tween the  skeletons,  and  even  between  the  integuments.  But  even  ad- 
mitting this  identity,  in  what  a  new  labyrinth  are  the  geologists  placed  ? 

It  has  been  hitherto  said  that  the  fossil  elephant  is  of  the  Asiatic  spe- 
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cies ;  and  here  we  find  it  twice  associated  with  an  animal  of  the  South  of 
Africa.  This  same  animal  is  found  too  associated  with  bears,  which  at 
present  exist  only  in  the  north.  At  what  time,  then,  he  asks,  was  it  that 
the  elephants  and  the  hyenas  of  the  Cape,  of  the  size  of  our  bears,  lived 
together  in  our  climate,  and  were  shaded  by  forests  of  palms,  and  in  which 
they  took  shelter  in  caverns  along  with  bears  as  large  as  our  horses  ? 

The  remains  of  a  very  large  animal  of  the  genus  Fdix  also  exist  to 
great  numbers  in  these  caverns.  Those  of  Hungary  have  been  described 
and  figured  by  Vollgnad,  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  An.  4,  Dec.  i.  and  Leibnitz 
gives  the  portion  of  a  skull,  Prolog.  PL  xi.  Fig.  I.  This  skull,  which 
has  been  examined,  and  compared  with  the  utmost  degree  of  precision 
by  M.  Soemmerring  with  the  skulls  of  the  bear  of  the  cavern  and  of  the 
lion,  is  found  by  that  celebrated  anatomist  to  agree  with  that  of  the  lion 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  to  differ  from  that  of  the  bear  of  the  eaverns  in 
thirty-six  different  points.  But  it  is  remarked  by  M.  Cuvier,  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  points  of  difference  are  referable  to  every  animal  of 
the  genus  Felis,  as  well  as  to  the  lion.  Esper  has  given  the  figures  of 
several  teeth,  which  resemble  those  of  some  feline  animal,  and  which  he 
obtained  from  the  caverns  of  Gaylenreuth.  M.  Cuvier  has  also  obtained. 
from.  Gaylenreuth,  the  second  upper  grinder;  and,  by  favour  of  Mr,  A. 
Camper,  the  half  of  a  lower  jaw,  wanting  only  the  condyle  and  the  an- 
tepenultimate grinder  of  some  animal  of  the  same  genus. 

To  determine  to  what  species  this  jaw  belongs,  M.  Cuvier  justly  ob- 
serves, is  by  no  means  easy.  "  I  venture  to  say,"  he  adds,  "  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  the  numerous  means  of  comparison  which 
I  have  had  the  happiness  of  bringing  together."  By  these  opportunities 
he  has  been  enabled  to  determine  that  this  piece  belonged  to  neither  tlie 
lion,  lioness,  nor  tiger,  and  still  less  to  the  leopard  and  small  panther,  as 
it  is  called  ;  and  that  if  it  must  be  referred  to  a  living  species,  it  can  only 
be  to  the  jaguar,  or  great  spotted  panther  of  South  America. 

Among  the  bones  of  Gaylenreuth  which  had  undergone  a  considerable 
^change,  and  which  were  invested  with  the  same  tufoi 
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fous  matter  as  the  ^| 
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Jwnes  already  mentioned,  M.  Cuvier  found  several  belonging  to  the  tox, 
or  to  some  animal  nearly  allied  to  it:  and  these  bones,  he  believes,  are 
oy  no  means  rare  in  the  caverns. 

In  the  same  mass  of  tufa  in  which  he  found  the  preceding  bones  resem- 
bling those  of  the  fox,  he  found  the  remains  of  a  smaller  carnivorous 
animal,  which  he  thought  were  certainly  the  bones  of  a  martin.  The 
dorsal  vertebra,  thus  found,  appeared  to  agree  with  those  of  the  zorilla, 
or  the  polecat  of  the  Cape — an  agreement  particularly  remarkable, 
since  the  bones  of  the  hyena  of  the  caverns  also  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  spotted  hyena  of  the  Cape. 

From  this  concurrence,  M.  Cuvier  had  been  almost  led  to  think,  that 
the  analogues  of  the  animals  found  in  the  caverns  were  perhaps  to  be 
found  at  the  Cape;  but  this  notion  was  entirely  set  aside  by  discovering 
that  the  ibssil  pelvis,  found  among  these  remains,  more  resembled  that 
of  the  polecat  of  Europe. 

The  fossil  bones  which  M.  Cuvier  found  in  the  caverns,  possessing 
no  characters  distinguishing  them  from  those  of  animals  still  living  in 
the  same  countries  where  these  remains  are  found,  were  those  of  the 
wolf  or  dog.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  occurs  in  a  genus 
where  the  distinction  of  species,  by  separate  bones,  is  almost  impossible. 
Daubenton  had  already  remarked  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  ske- 
leton of  a  wolf  from  that  of  the  shepherd's  dog  of  the  same  size;  and 
M.  Cuvier  has  only  been  able  to  remark,  that  in  the  wolf  the  triangular 
part  of  the  forehead,  behind  the  orbits,  is  a  little  narrpwer  and  flatter,  the 
sagitto-occipital  ridge  longer  and  more  raised,  and  the  teeth,  particularly 
the  canine,  a  little  larger  in  proportion — shades  of  difference  so  slight, 
as  almost  to  lead  to  the  opinion  of  the  wolf  and  the  dog  being  of  the  same 
species. 

Esper  and  Rosenmuller  describe  bones  found  at  Gaylenreuth,  which 
they  refer  to  the  wolf  A  skull  of  this  kind  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Darm- 
stadt, and  is  figured  by  Cuvier,  Ann.  du  Mus.  d'HUt,  Nat.  Cap.  liv. 
Pi.  34.  Whichever  species  these  bones  belong  to,  they  are  found  to 
_    VOL.  in.  3  K 
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agree,  in  the  state  of  preservation,  and  in  the  substance  with  which  they 
are  invested,  with  those  of  the  bears,  and  of  the  hyenas.  Similar  bones 
have  been  found  with  the  elephantine  remains  at  Canstadt  and  at  Ro- 
magnano ;  and  at  Kahldorf,  where  the  head  of  the  hyena  already  men- 
tioned, described  by  Collini,  was  found. 

The  quantity  of  remains  of  animals  of  the  former  world  which  has 
been  imbedded  in  the  quarries  of  plaster-stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  must  be  beyond  conception.  Considering  that,  in  certain  beds, 
there  is  not  a  block  of  gypsum  but  which  encloses  perhaps  a  bone,  how 
many  millions  of  these  bones,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Cuvier,  must  have 
be^i  destroyed  by  the  va§t  excavations  which  have  been  already  made  ? 
how  many  more  are  being  perpetually  lost  through  mere  neglect  ?  and, 
even  since  they  have  been  more  in  request,  how  many  must  escape  ob* 
servation  in  consequence  of  their  minuteness  ? 

To  such  observations  the  indefatigable  Cuvier  was  led,  by  the  dis- 
covei^y  of  a  skeleton  of  a  small  size,  in  two  pieces  of  gypsum.  By  a  care- 
ful dissection,  as  it  were,  of  these  stones,  he  was  enabled  to  make  out  the 
different  parts  of  the  skeleton  so  distinctly,  as  to  ascertain  that  it  was  one 
of  the  animals  of  the  family  of  Pedimanes  of  Dumeril,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  having  a  separated  toe  to  their  hind  foot,  and  a  fold  of 
the  integument  forming  a  pouch  beneath  the  belly ;  or,  as  it  were,  a 
false  uterus. 

The  animals  of  this  description  are  disposed,  in  the  last  edition  of 
Systema  Natura,  in  thirteen  species,  under  the  genus  Didelphis.  This  dis- 
posal, according  to  M.  Cuvier,  is  not  correct.  Independent  of  other 
objections,  which  will  be  presently  noticed,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
Dr.  Shaw  has  found  it  necessary  to  separate  from  these  the  kanguroo, 
Didelphis  gigantea^  Xahh.  and  has  formed  of  it  a  distinct  genus>  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  Macropus ;  the  animals  of  which  transfer 
their  young,  even  before  they  are  fully  formed,  to  a  pouch  beneath  their 
belly,  or  carry  them,  when  formed,  on  their  backs. 

M,  Cuvier  divides  the  genus  Didelphis  into  the  follbwing  subgenera : — 
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I.  Sarigiic,  with  ten  incisors,  the  middle  a  little  the  longest,  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  eight  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the  canine  teeth  long  and  pointed  ;  the 
tail  naked  and  prehensile.  Here  he  places  the  following  species  :  I.  Di- 
delphis  marsupialk  and  carcinophaga,  Linn.;  Did.  virginiam,  Penn,  Did. 
opossum,  Linn.  Did.  jnurina,  Linn.  Did.  cai/opoUin  and  dorsigera,  Linn. 
Did.  brachiura.  Did.  memina. 

IL  Dasyiire,  witli  eight  incisors  above,  and  sis  below:  a  tail  furnished 
with  long  hair,  and  not  prehensile.  Tlie  only  species  which  is  referred 
here  is  Did.  macuata. 

in.  PItalanger,  with  si.K  incisors  above,  and  two  long  below,  directed 
horizontally  forwards ;  three  or  four  canine  below,  hardly  passing  out  of 
the  gums :  the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  hind  feet,  and  sometimes  the 
fourth,  joined  together  to  the  claw.  Here  are  brought  Did.  orientalis  and 
Did.  volans. 

M.  Cuvier  agrees  with  Dr.  Shaw  in  separating  the  kanguroos  from  the 
genus  Didelphis. 

From  the  elevation  of  the  coronoid  apophysis  above  the  condyle,  and 
the  sharp  projection  formed  by  the  posterior  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
M.  Cuvier  drew  his  first  inference,  that  tins  fossil  animal  belonged  to  the 
order  of  carnivorous  animals. 

The  elevation  of  the  condyle  much  above  the  horizontal  line  on  which 
the  teeth  are  placed,  prevents  these  remains  fi'om  being  attributed  to  the 
carnivorous  animals  with  teeth  with  a  cutting  edge,  such  as  the  dog,  cat, 
ichneumon,  weasel,  badger,  &c.  which  have  the  Condyle  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  teeth.  This  circumstance  brings  this  fossil  animal  among  the 
small  pedimanes  or  pUmtigrndcs,  or  among  the  insectivorous  animals  gene- 
rally, and  this  we  shall  see  confirmed  by  its  teeth.  But  the  hedgehog, 
the  shrew,  the  mole,  the  didelphis,  and  some  of  the  bats,  have  their  con- 
dyles placed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  great  height  and  width  of  the  coronoidal  apophysis  referred  these 
remains  more  particularly  to  the  subgenus  or  species  Stiriguc.  The  mole 
has  it  as  wide,  but  it  is  lower,   and  placed  in  a  different  direction : 
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Did.  murina  has  it  of  the  same  pro|K>rtions  as  to  width,  hut  the  height 
is  a  little  lesis.  In  this  last  circumstance  it  seemed  to  approach  nearest 
to  the  hedgehog. 

The  sharp  projection  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  also  agreed  with  that  of 
the  hedgehog.^  In  that  of  didelptds  there  is  a  particular  circumstance : 
this  projection  bends  inwards,  with  all  the  inferior  edge  of  this  part  of  the 
jaw ;  and,  by  carefully  removing  the  surrounding  stone,  M.  Cuvier  dis- 
covered this  characteristic  peculiarity  in  this  fossil  jaw. 

The  examination  of  the  teeth  confirmed  that  which  was  taught  by  the 
appearances  of  the  jaw,  since  they  possessed  the  general  characters  of 
the  teeth  of  insectivorous  animals,  characters  absolutely  proper  to  the 
p^dimanes,  and  above  all  to  the  sarigues.  They  were  beset  with  pointed 
tubercles,  and  not  with  cutting  edges,  nor  a  flat  crown. 

Afler  carefully  comparing  the  teeth  of  the  fossil  jaw  with  those  of  the 
other  pedimanes,  he  concluded  that  they  agreed  with  those  of  the  dasy- 
ure,  those  animals  of  New  Holland  of  the  genus  Didelphis,  with  a  tail 
furnished  with  long  hair,  and  not  prehensile,  and  with  the  common  so- 
rigtie  pf  America :  but  to  which  of  these  animals  they  approached  the 
nearest  he  was  unable  to  determine. 

Examining  the  other  parts  of  these  fossil  remains,  he  found,  that  their 
numbers,  forms,  and  proportions,  fully  agreed  with  those  of  the /^^c^rmawf^. 
Thus  he  found  thirteen  ribs,,  and  thirteen  dorsal  vertebrae ;  six  very  long 
lumbar  vertebrae,  filling  the  space  of  six  of  the  dorsal ;  the  sacral  verte- 
brae,  and  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  possessing  very  large  trans- 
verse apophyses;  the  radius  and  ulna  very  distinct,  and  capable  of 
moving  easily  on  each  other ;  the  fibula  separate  from  the  tibia,  having 
a  thin  and  enlarged  head;  the  triangle  of  the  scapula  nearly  similar; — 
in  a  word,  nothing  which  appeared  in  this  skeleton  manifested  any 
important  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the  sarigue,  and  especially 
of  didelphis  murena,  with  which,  it  being  of  the  same  size,  it  was  carefully 
compatred. 

The  animals  with  a  pouch,^  different  from  all  other  animals,  have  two 


Jong  and  flat  bones,  which  articulate  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pubis*, 
and  serve  to  support  the  edges  of  the  pouch.  M.  Cuvier  therefore  dis- 
sected the  stone  with  a  point  of  a  needle,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
prove  the  existence  of  these  supernumerary  or  marsupial  bones  in  the 
fossil,  and  to  determine  that  they  agreed  with  the  analogous  bones  in  the 
sarigue. 

The  tapir  is  the  only  known  American  animal  hitherto  found  fossil  in 
Europe,  M.  Cuvier  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the 
sarigue  might  or  not  be  considered  as  the  second  :  believing  that,  of  the 
genera  of  animals  belonging  to  Austral  Asia,  none  had  been  discovered 
fossil  in  Europe. 

The  sarigues,  properly  so  called,  with  a  scaly  prehensile  tail,  ten  in- 
cisors above,  eight  below,  and  large  canine  teeth,  with  the  great  toes  of 
the  hind  feet  detached  and  without  a  claw,  are  the  animals  of  this  genus 
which  M.  Cuvier  considers  as  the,  American  marsupial  animals;  and 
whilst  Austral  Asia  produces  all  the  rest  of  these  animals,  these,  the  sa- 
rigues, are  produced  in  America  alone.  His  task  he  considered,  there- 
fore, as  only  half  performed,  until  he  could  determine  whether  these 
remains  belonged  to  a  sarigue  or  a  dasyure. 

He  found  that  tlje  dasyure  has  four  toes  nearly  equal,  the  large  one 
being  so  short  that  the  skin  almost  hides  it,  it  appearing  only  like  a  tuber- 
cle ;  but  in  the  sarigue  this  toe  is  long  and  well  marked,  the  other  toes 
being  unequal;  the  little  toe,  and  particularly  its  metacarpal  bone,  being 
shorter  than  the  others.  By  carefully  exploring  the  stone,  he  found  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  ascertained  that  the  fifth,  or  that 
of  the  little  toe,  was  a  third  shorter  than  that  of  the  next  toe,  precisely 
as  in  the  sarigue.  Thus  the  question  was  fully  decided,  and  it  was  proved, 
that  there  exists  in  i/ie  quarries  of  plaster-stone  the  hones  of  an  animal,  the  gemu 
to  which  it  belongs  heing  at  present  proper  to  America, 

The  eager  inquiries  of  this  illustrious  naturalist  did  not  rest  here :  he 
next  endeavoured  to  discover  if  these  remains  agreed  with  any  living 
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species.  But  as  the  history  of  all  the  species  is  not  known,  this  task  was 
not  expected  to  be  s^tisfectorily  accomplished.  He  however  discovered, 
that  it  did  not  exactly  agree  with  that  of  any  of  the  known  species ;  but 
that  .the  DidelphMs  rrmrina  was  the  only  one  to  which  the  fossil  nearly 
approached  in  its  size.  It  could  not,  however,  be  a  skeleton  of  an  animal 
of  this  species,  since  there  are  essential  differences  in  their  proportions, 
some  parts  being  smaller,  and  others  larger,  in  the  one  tlian  in  tiie  other. 

A  jaw  was  found  in  the  plaster  quarries,  which  at  first  sight  appeared 
to  resemble  the  jaw  of  a  dog  or  of  a  fox.  From  its  elevated  condyloid 
apophysis,  the  notch  in  its  posterior  edge  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
its  posterior  angle  being  hooked,  and  from  the  cutting,  triangular,  den- 
telated  molar  teeth,  M.  Cuvier  had  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  animal 
to  which  it  belonged  with  the  carnivorous ;  and,  from  the  number  of 
the  molar  teeth,  he  ascertained  that  it  must  also  have  belonged  to  the 
genus:  Cards.  But  after  much .  careful  examination,  he  was  unable  to 
discover  any  species  of  the  genus  Canis,  with  whose  jaw  the  fossil  species 
agreed  in  every  respect :  he  therefore  thinks  it  very  probable  that  this 
carnivorous  animal,  like  the  herbivorous  of  these  same  quarries,  belonged 
to  some  species  at  present  unknown.  He  also  found  the  astragalus  of 
another  carnivorous  animal,  much  Smaller  than  would  have  been  the 
astragalus  of  the  animal  to  which  this  jaw  belonged. 

He  afterwards  found.  In  the  great  quarry  of  Montmartre,  a  fragment 
of  a  lower  jaw,  very  different  from  that  of  the  dog.  In  this  piece  there 
only  remained  a  complete  tooth  and  the  fragment  of  another ;  but,  by 
a  most  careful  and  nice  examination  and  comparison,  he  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  that  it  belonged  to  some  species  of  the  genus  Canis,  the  skeleton 
of  which  is  unknown ;  or  to  some  carnivorous  animal  between  the  genus 
Canis  and  Viverra  genetta  and  ichneumon. 

The  lower  head  of  an  os  humeri  was  obtained  from  the  same  quarry, 
and  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  species  of  martin  about  the  size  of  a 
common  cat.     If  it  belonged  to  the  same  animal  to  which  the  preceding 
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jaw  did,  M.  Cuvier  remarks,  that  it  must  have  been  of  a  genus  entirely 
distinct  from  the  other  carnivorous  animals. 

A  small  astragalus  was  also  found,  resembling  that  of  the  cat  or  of 
the  ichneumon,  and  which  very  probably  belonged  to  the  same  animal 
as  the  humerus. 

An  ulna  was  also  found,  belonging  to  some  carnivorous  animal,  and 
of  those  species  which  have  short  legs,  as  the  otters,  &c.  but  larger  than 
those  of  the  largest  sea-otters.  From  this  bone  alone,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate in  saying,  that  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  is  unknown  to  na- 
turalists. 

A  metacarpal  bone  was  found  also  at  Montmartre,  which  in  its  thicks  ^ 
ness  agreed  with  that  of  the  cats,  ichneumons,  and  otters ;  but  being  dou- 
ble the  size  of  the  analogous  bone  in  the  otter,  he  thinks  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  same  animal  as  the  ulna. 

Thus,  then,  M .  Cuvier  appears  tq  have  discovered  the  remains  of  three 
carnivorous  animals  in  the  plaster  quarries ;  and  M.  Camper  possesses 
a  metacarpal  bone,  which  is  of  the  same  proportional  length  as  that  of 
the  dog;  but  its  absolute  size  is  such,  as  will  not  allow  of  referring  it  to 
any  of  the  species  whose  fragments  have  been  obtained.  This  points 
out  a  fourth  fossil  carnivorous  animal  in  these  quarries.  These,  with  the 
small  sarigue,  are  all  which  have  been  there  discovered  of  this  class. 
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LETTER  XXXH. 


FOSSILS  <;ONSID£RED  IS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  STRATA  IN  WHICH 

THEY  ARE  CONTAINED. 

1  HAVE  npw  arrived  at  the  termination  of  my  proposed  attempt,  having 
placed  before  you  as  correct  a  sketch  as  I  was  able  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  those  organized  beings,  which  existed  on  this  planet  previous  to  its 
poiSsessing  its  present  form. 

Your  attention  has  been  hitherto  called,  chiefly,  to  the  original  modes 
of  existence  of  those  beings,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
they  have  undergone.  You  have  seen,  that  some  of  these  remains  have 
belonged  to  beings  whose  living  analogues  may  still  be  found;  whilst 
others  have  belonged  to  beings  differing  essentially  from  any  which  are 
DOW  known  to  ^xist,  and  in  those  particular  characters  which  are  em- 
ployed by  naturalists  as  marking  generic  difference. 

You  have  also  seen,  that  the  fossil  remains  of  both  vegetables  and*ani- 
mals  have  undergone  the  most  extraordinary  changes.  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  prove  to  you  that  most  vegetable  fossils  had  undergone  a  pro- 
cess of  bituminization,  by  which  their  conservation  was  secured,  previ- 
ously to  their  impregnation  with  earthy  or  metallic  salts.  I  have  also 
suggested  the  probability  of  a  correspondent  preparatory  change,  in 
many  animal  substances,  previous  to  their  mineralization*. 

*  In  addition  to  the  instances  which  hare  been  already  adduced  in  proof  of  the  petri&c- 
tion  of  vegetables  having  been  in  general  affected  by  the  impregnation  of  previously  bito- 
minized  vegetable  matter,  with  earthy  or  metallic  solutions,  and  not  by  substitution,  I  have 
met  with  one  striking  fact.  I  two  years  since  obtained  from  the  shore  at  Walton,  wood 
changed  into  marble,  capable  of  receiving  a  beautiful  polish,  and  which,  on  being  deprived 
of  its  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  left  the  light,  inflammable,  bitumi- 
nous wood,  {possessing  a  volume  very  little  less  than  that  of  the  marble  in  which  it  had  been 
contained.  > 
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Other  important  circumstances  respecting  the  situations  in  which  these 
fossils  are  found  raust  also  have  excited  your  attention.  From  the  inte- 
grity of  numerous  delicate  fossil  shells,  and  from  the  congregation  of 
Dumerous  similar  animals  in  a  fossil  state,  it  has  been  evinced,  that  these 
animals  must  have  Hved  on  the  very  spots  in  which  they  are  now 
found  imbedded.  It  has  been  also  shown,  that  these  fossil  remains  are 
found  in  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  no  similar  beings  now  exist, 
and  in  climates  in  which  it  is  presumed  that  they  could  not  live ;  that  the 
remains  of  numerous  unknown  plants  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  coal,  at  considerable  depths;  and  that  the  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals are  found  in  very  lofty  mountains,  as  well  as  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances  must  have  filled  your  mind 
with  wonder,  and  have  led  you  to  regard  with  reverence  these  stupen- 
dous proofs  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  But  from  the  consi- 
deration of  these  circumstances  alone,  but  little  information  can  be  ob- 
tained respecting  the  age  or  formation  of  this  planet :  to  obtain  any  use- 
ful knowledge  on  these  subjects,  it  is  necessary  that  the  examination  of 
these  fossil  bodies  should  be  connected  with  that  of  the  strata  in  which 
they  are  found. 

For  caUing  the  attention  of  geologists  to  this  mode  of  directing  their 
inquiries,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  who,  long  since, 
not  only  pointed  out  the  nece^iity  of  ascertaining  the  fossils  belonging  to 
each  particular  stratum,  but  also  collected  and  preserved  for  the  informa- 
tion of  others,  specimens  of  numerous  strata,  with  some  of  their  peculiar 


Without  the  hope  of  making  any  important  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  subjects,  but  merely  with  the  wish  of  showing  how  beneficial  our 
inquiries  may  prove  when  thus  connected,  I  will  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  proper  strata  of  some  of  the  fossils  mentioned  in  this  work.  To 
|>erfonn  even  this,  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
I  ^Dtleman  above  mentioned,  and  by  Mr.  John  Fareyt  author  of  several 

VOL.  III.  3  L 
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e^Kcellent  essays  on  stratificatian.  To  Mr.  Farey  I  acknowledge  con- 
siderable obligations  for  his  exceedingly  liberal  and  unreserved  commu- 
nicatidns  on  subjects  connected  with  these  inquiries. 

According  to  the  actual  observations  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Farey,  in  his'  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  and  Minerals  of  Derby- 
ilhire.  Vol.  L  p.  Ill,  the  following  are  the  upper  strata  which  have  been 
discovered  in  this  islands  disposed  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

1.  Sand. 

2.  Clay,  with  septaria. 

3.  Sand,  with  shells,  varying  in  thickness  and  in  mixture  with  other 
substances. 

4.  Soft  chalk  with  flinty  nodules. 
5  Hard  chalk. 

6»  chalk  marli  * 

7.  Aylesbury  limestone. 

8.  Sand  and  clay  strata,  in  one  of  which  is  a  dai4c  coloured  shelly 
limestone,  called  Sussex  marble. 

9.  Woburn  sand,  in  which  is  a  stratum  of  fuller's  earth. 
^  10.  A  thick  clay,  called  the  clunch  clay. 

1 1 .  Bedford  limestone. 
*  12.  A  thick  clay. 
13*  Rag-stone  of  Barnack,  See. 
H.  Limestone  and  grey  slate  of  Stunsfield,  Colley  Water,  &c. 

15.  Sand. 

16.  Bath  free-stone. 

17.  Sand  and  clays. 

18.  Maidwell  limestone. 

'    19.  Lias  clay,  containing  the  blue  and  white  Lias  limestone. 

20.  Sand. 

21.  Red  marl. 

Beneath  these  follow  the  gritrstones  and  coal  shales,  and  the  alternating 
Jimestones  and  toadstones.  Parts  of  these  inferior  strata  appear  to  have 
been  so 'wised  and  so  denudated  of  their  superincumbent  strata,  by  some 
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[  astonishing  power,  in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  other  adjacent  coun- 
ties, as  to  give  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  out-crop,  or  appear- 
ance on  the  surface,  of  these  strata,  which  were  originally  covered  by  a)] 
the  strata  which  have  been  enumerated  above.  The  last  discovered,  en- 
trochal,  hmestone  of  Derbyshire,  must  have  originally  lain,  according  to 
Mr.  Farcy's  calculation,  three  miles  perpendicularly  lower  than  the  upper 
part  of  the  chalk  strata. 

Previously  to  considering  more  particularly  the  superior  strata,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  lew  remarks  on  these  strata  of  coal  and  of  limestone, 

\  *hich  appear  originally  to  have  existed  at  such  considerable  depths.  The 
coal  measures,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Farey,  when  found 
at  or  near  the  surface,  are  in  situations  in  which,  by  the  agency  of  that 
unknown  power  just  alluded  to,  the  strata  which  had  lain  over  them  hai 
been  removed*.  Coal,  as  1  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  appears 
to  be  the  product  of  vegetable  matter,  buried  under  particular  circum- 
stances, as  is  almost  proved  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  traces  of  vegetables 
being  almost  constantly  discoverable  in  it  and  in  its  accompanying  strata. 
If  this  opinion  be  correct,  coal  may  then  have  been  formed  at  any  period 
since  tlje  creation  of  vegetables;  and  of  course  it  would  be  improper  to 
con6ne  its  origin,  as  is  done  in  the  first  of  these  volumes,  to  that  period 
at  which  the  deluge  occurred  which  is  spoken  of  by  Moses.  The  ob- 
servations of  Werner  support  this  opinion,  he  having  ascertained  the 
formation  of  coal  to  have  taken  place  at  different  periods,  from  that 
formation  which  rests  on  the  granite  rock,  and  is  accompanied  by  por- 
phyry and  greenstone,  to  that  of  bituminous  wood,  peat,  &c. 

The  ENTROCHAL  LIMESTONES  of  Derbyshire,  See.  have  their  antiquity 


r,  *  Similar  instances  of  this  ^stracthm  of  the  luperiur  strau  which  has  been-  ohserved  by 
Mr.  Farey,  in  Derbyshire,  have  been  also  discovered  by  Df.  Richardiion,  in  the  basaltic 
country  in  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Aotrim.  Mr.  Farey  denominatef  these  exposures  of 
the  inferior  strata,  denudations,  and  Dr.  Richardson  those   removals  of  the  superior  str/ta, 

~yiruptims.    Phil.  Tram.   1808. 
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manifested  by  their  original  deep  situation,  and  by  the  peculiar  fossils 
whi(-,h  they  contain.  These  are  the  entrochi  and  other  encrmal  remahu, 
so  much  dwelt  on  in  the  second  of  these  volumes.  With  these  remains 
of  different  species  of  encrini,  these  limestones  are  in  some  parts,  and  to 
a  very  wide  extent,  entirely  filled.  In  the  limestone  of  Dudley,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, they  are  accompanied  by  a  tub/porlies  (the  chain-coral),  and 
some  beautiful  minute  Jlus/rifa  and  milkporita,  none  of  which,  anv  more 
than  the  encrinus  itself,  are  ever  seen  in  any  of  the  superincumbent 
strata.  Of  this  animal,  indeed,  it  may,  T  believe,  be  said  decidedly^  that 
it  mu^.  have  been  lost  ever  since  the  formation  of  these  very  ancient 


Respecting  the  stratification  of  Bradford,  near  Bath,  where  we  have 
seen  that  the  pear  encriniie.  Vol.  11.  p.  208,  has  been  so  plentifully 
found,  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  decidedly;  I  have,  however,  little 
doubt,  that  it  would  be  fmmd  to  be  a  portion  of  a  lifted  stratum,  whose 
wiginal  situation  was  beneath  the  blue  Lias.  As  has  been  just  observed 
respecting  the  Derbyshire  species,  so  it  may  he  here  observed,  that  do 
remains  of  this  species  have  been  found  in  any  of  the  superior  strata. 
Nor  has  any  recent  animal  been  found  that  could  be  placed  in  the  same 
genus  with  the  animids  to  which  these  remains  belonged. 

Above  these  strata  are  thoseof  the  alternating  coal  shales  and  grit- 
stones ;  and  on  these  is  disposed  a  stratum  of  red  marl.  Over  this  is 
a  stratum  of  sand;  but  neither  in  this  nor  the  preceding  stratum  does  it 
appear  that  any  fossils  have  been  noticed. 

The  lias  clay  is  the  next  superior  stratum,  and  contains  beds  of 
lifDCstone  called  the  blue  and  the  white  lias  limestone.  This 
stratum  has  its  continuity  most  decidedly  evinced ;  it  appearing  on  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  ranging  through  the  island,  is  again  seen  on 
the  northern  coast. 

The  fossils  of  this  stratum  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
u^e  again  seen  in  some  of  the  supierior  strata:  but  the  characters  of  the 
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greater  part  are  such  as  to  point  them  out  decidedly  as  peculiar  to  this 
stratum. 

In  this  stratum  the  fossil  shells  are  exceedingly  numerous:  particularly 
ammonila,  nautilila,  terebi-atulilx,  gryplUta,  mytuliie,  modiolus,  spondyliHc, 
trigfftdttt,  bekmnita,  and  the  large  donax'/ormed  bivalve  mentioned  p.  182. 
In  this  stratum  are  also  found  fish  of  an  unhtoten  genus,  with  large  square 
males,  PI.  XVIII,  Fig.  9,  and  several  species  of  Tesiudo,  Lacerta,  &c. 

It  is  to  this  stratum  that  the  pentacrinitte  seem  peculiarly  to  belong. 
These  fossil  remains  occur  with  great  frequency  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast. 
When  the  vertebrre  of  this  animal  appear  in  any  of  the  superior  strata, 
it  is  most  probable,  that  thev  are  alluvial,  having  been  washed  out  of 
the  raised  or  basseting  edges  of  this  stratum,  by  that  ocean  which  depo- 
sited the  stratum  in  which  thev  are  found.  The  confinement  of  the  remains 
of  this  genus  of  animals  to  so  low  a  stratum,  is  very  extraordinary,  since 
we  have  seen,  that  animals  of  this  genus  exist  in  the  present  ocean. 

Immediately  above  this  stratum  is  a  blue  marl-stone,  called  the  Ma  id- 
well  limestone,  with  the  ft)ssils  of  which  I  am  unacquainted.  Nor  am 
I  able  to  speak  with  more  information  of  a  great  number  and  thickness 
of  SANDS  and  clays  which  lie  over  the  Maidwell  limestone. 

To  these  succeed  the  Bath  free-stone  strata,  which  may  be  traced  in 
their  range  through  the  island.  The  upper  part  is  a  white  or  light  grey 
limestone ;  beneath  which  is  the  ooliihe,  or  row-stune,  and  under  this  a 
considerable  thickness  of  wry  light  coloured  free-stone,  then  sand  and  clays, 
and  a.  free-stone  of  various  hues  of  yellow  and  red. 

The  fossils  of  this  strata  are  chiefly  bivalve  shells,  of  which  generally 
only  the  casts,  or  the  impressions  remain.  The  casts  are  chiefly  of 
arks,  bucarditx,  {of  Plott)  a  shell  whose  genas  is  not  yet  known,  trigo* 
niiic,  mytuiita,  and  various  other  bivalves,  the  casts  or  impressions  of 
which  only  remaining,  the  genus  ot  the  shell  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined. Among  the  more  perfectly  preserved  bivalves  are  several  /«•#- 
inauUiie,  particularly  the  shell  whose  curious  internal  structure  is  figured 
1  XVI.  Fig.  11  and  13,  and  which  has  been  also  mentioned  anci 
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figured  <by  Mr.  Walcott  in  his  descriptions,  &c.  of  the  petrifactions  found 
near  Bath,  p.  22,  Fig.  33.  To  this  stratum  I  believe  the  patelUtte  of  Glou- 
cestershire belong,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  stratum  are  found 
beUmnita. 

Above  these  is  a  sand  stratom,  and  in  this  is  the  limestone  and 
GREY  SLATE  STRATA  of  Stuusfield,  Colley  Wcstou,  Chippenham,  &c* 
In  this  stratum,  the  discoidal  eckinita  abound,  as  well  as  the  trigonitie  and 
belpMdta.  In  tl^  strata  are  also  found  pintdtaj  crenatulittse,  and  the  ^/lat 
fossil  oysteTi'  But  the  fossils  which  are  here  most  abundant  are  the  bufo^ 
Tiit^ftmd  other  parts  of  the  palates  and  the  teeth  ofjishes. 

Qkt  these  strata  lies  the  rag-stone,  which  has  been  employed  for  most 
of  the  ancient  well  preserved  buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ishmd« 
This  stone  is  formed  of  small  bivalves,  chiefly  aiiomita. 

Above  this  is  a, thick  clay,  on  which  is  the  limestone,,  called  the  Bed- 
ford limestone;  in  which  are  found  small  gryphita,  hckmnitce^  osireitaf 
pmtiMl^t  miRUte  crenatulita,  pinnitiB,  a  few  trigonitie,  the  uncommonly 
nuffkied  bivalve  PK  XIIl-  Fig.  16.  and  various^  other  sheik 

Imtoediately  over  this.is  a  stratum  of  clay  called  clunch  clay,  from 
the  beds  of  clunch,  a  soft  chalk-like  stone,  which  is  found  towards  the 
top  of  it.  AmmamUei  large  gryphita,  belemnit^e,  and  various  bivalves  are 
found  in  this  stratum.  \ 

Above  this  is  the  Woburn  sand,  containing  in  its  lower  parts  frag- 
ments of  silicified  wood.  To  this  succeed  several,  sand  strata  ahd  clays, 
and  in  one  of  these  a  thin  bed  of  the  shelly  limestone  called  Sussex 
marble.  Above  this  is  the  Aylesbury  limestone  containing  large  ammo- 
^t^f  ^^fdtf^,  &Cr 

Over  this  is  disposed  the  chalk  marl.  The  lower  or  hard  chalk 
rests  on.  :the  chalk  marl,  and  acquires  in  different  parts  different  degrees 
of  hardness,  forming  in  some  places  a  wMte  free-sttme,  and  in  others  a 
softer  fire-stone.  This,  stratum  affords  striking  instances  of  the  fact,  first 
noticed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  certain  organic  remains  being  peculiar  to,  and  only 
found  lodged  m,  particular  strata.     The  chief  fossils  which  are  found  in  this 


stratum  are  ammonita  of"a  tolerably  large  size;  and  a  smaller  species  of  an 
oval  fortn,  different  from  those  found  in  any  other  strata,  Vol.  III. 
PI.  IX.  Fig.  6.  Having  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  species  from 
Steyning  in  Sussex,  and  knowing  that  the  stratum  of  hard  chalk  was 
worked  near  Heytesbnry  in  Wiltshire,  I  wrote  to  my  late  respected 
friend,  Mr.  Cunnington,  to  inquire  if  these  fossils  were  found  there  or 
not ;  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  receiving  of  hrm,  from  that  stra- 
tum, an  oval  ammonite  of  the  same  species  with  that  which  I  had  found 
at  Steyning.  In  this  stratum  are  also  found  the  remains  of  scaphita. 
Vol.  III.  PI.  X.  Fig.  10*. 

Immediately  on  this  stratum  is  placed  that  of  the  soft  chalk,  contain- 
ing silex  in  the  state  of  sand  with  interposed  layers,  and  large,  interspersed, 
and  irregular  nodules  of  black  flint.  The  fossils  of  this  stratum  differ 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree  from  those  of  all  the  inferior  strata.  Here 
are,  I  believe,  never  found  ammonila,  trigoniia,  or  scaphita,  which  were 
found  in  the  preceding  stratum.  The  fossil  remains  which  are  here 
found  are  of  echinita  of  different  species,  particularly  of  cidaris,  galea^ 
galeola  and  spatangus ;  here  are  also  found  stetUiee,  terebratulita,  serpulita, 
ostreitie,  Oelcmnlta,  a  thorny  peeteniles,  turbinated  and  other  madreporits. 
The  remarkable  limpet-like  shell,  p.  51.  PI.  V.  Fig.  3.  of  the  present 
volume,  which  is  seen  I  believe  in  no  other  stratum;  teeth,  and  rarely 
the  scales  and  bones  of  fishes.  I  believe,  in  this  stratum  alone,  occur  the 
remains  of  those  small  animals  figured  in  Vol.  II.  PI.  XIII.  Fig.  24, 
S\,  34,  38,  and  39,  and  which  from  several  of  their  characters  seem  to 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  femJIy  of  encrinites. 


■  The  specimen,  PI.  XVIII.  Kig.  4,  is  very  iniciestiiig  from  its  showing  the  pectihai 
nature  of  the  fossifs  of  this  stratum.  It  was  round  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sussex  hard 
chalk.  It  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  echinital  spine ;  but  ilie  smaller  end  is  spht 
into  several  ruga-;  and  in  another  specimen,  not  in  other  respects  so  perfect,  it  is  seen,  that 
this  riifjotis  termination,  was  an  organ  of  attachment,  the  tossii  being  thereby  attached  to  a 
piece  of  shell.  On  this  account,  there  appears  to  be  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  part  of 
a  shell  of  the  same  genus  with  the  fossil  represented  Pline  VII.  Fig.  la^  of  this  volume. 
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On  this  chalk  is  deposited  a  thick  stratum  of  white  sand,  over  which 
is  a  sand  of  a  darker  colour^  and  above  this  various  thin  strata,  or 
patches,  of  marl,  shells,  sandstone,  coarse  limestone,  fragments 
OP  SHELLS,  pebbles,  &c.  The  sand  and  several  of  these  strata  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  and  may  be  distinctly  traced  through 
different  parts  of  Kent ;  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  examined  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  shells  of  these  strata  are  chiefly  of 
the  genera  cabfptr^Hf  cerithium,  pleurotomia,  natica^  and  c^clas ;  but  from 
their  fragile  aii4  mutilated  state,  inany  of  the  species  or  even  genera, 
cannot  be  made  out.  In  these  shells  a  considerable  approach  is 
observable  to  the  shells  of  the  present  ocean. 

Abqve  this  is  the  stratum  of  clay,  employed  round  the  metropolis  for 
bcidc  and  tile  making,  containing  septaria  of  different  sizes,  lying  hori- 
zontally in  parallel  lines.  .  In  this  stratum  are  found  pleurotonuta,  ceri- 
thit€t  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  stratum,  the  shells  figured  by 
Brander,  as  Hampshire  fossils,  nautilita,  an  immense  number  ofjruits, 
foisil  wood,  and  the  numerous  other  remains  noticed  by  Jacobs  and 
others  as  Shepey  fossils.  Similar  fossils  with  those  obtained  at  Shepey 
and  in  Hampshire,  have  been  also  found  in  this  stratum,  at  Kew  and  at 
Highgate.  At  the  latter  of  these  places,  and  at  Shepey,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance has  been  also  found,  which  yields,  on  friction,  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour. 

At  Widton»  near  Hanvich,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  remains  of 
several  quadrupeds  have  been  found.  Ther€^  have  been  obtained  the  re- 
mains of  the  ekpharUt  rhinoceros,  Irish  fossil  elk,  hq^opotamus,  ox,  stag, 
k6.  Those  which  I  found  myself  were  on  the  beach,  and  the  others 
I  had  been  taught  to  suppose  had  been  dug  out  of  the  blue  clay.  This, 
however,  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  from  the  kind  communicationB  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Trimmer.  This  gentleman  ascertained  that  the  hemes 
of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  &c.  found  at  Kew,  were  imbedded  beneath 
sandy  gravel,  pn  a  bed  of  calcareous  earth,  from  one  foot  to  nine 
feet  in  thickness ;  that  these  remains  were  not  found  in  any  parts  to 
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which  this  calcareous  stratum  did  not  extend;  and  that  a  (ew  feet  of  J 
sandy  gravel   separated  this  bed  from  the  stratum  of  blue  clay.     It  J 
appears,    from  the    matter  contained   in    the    cavities    of  the   Essex  i 
■fossil  bones,  and  from  the  colour  of  their  substance,   that  they  have  J 
lain  in  a  similar  bed.     This  also  appears  to  have   been  the   case  with 
bones  of  the  elephant  and  teeth  of  the  rhinoceros,  from  Warwickshire  , 
and  Gloucestershire.     Hence  it  appears,  that  these  animals  lived  on  the 
dry  land  left  by  the  departure  of  the  waters  which  constituted  theocean>  ' 
from  which  the  clay  stratum-  was  deposited ;  and  that  they  were  over-  ' 
whelmed  by  the  deposition  from  the  waters  which  formed  the  gravel 
stratum. 

This  deposition,  which  lies  over  the  blue  clay,  is  formed  of  strata,  or 
of  patches,  of  sandy  gravel  and  sandy  clay  ;  and  at  Walton  and 
Harwich,  in  Essex,  and  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  it  contains  numerous 
fossil  shells,  many  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  present  day.  With 
these  fossil  shells  are  also  found  fragments  oP  fossil  bones,  which  there  is 
some  reason  for  supposing  may  have  belonged  to  the  mammoth  or  mas* 
ladon.  Patches  of  roundish  pebbles,  doubtlessly  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  sea,  exist  in  great  quantities  in  extensive  patches  over  this  stratum 
of  clay. 

Even  from  this  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  it  appears  that  the  fbrma^  ' 
tion  of  the  exterior  part  of  this  globe,  and  the  creation  of  its  several 
inhabitants,  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  vast  length  of  time,  and  must  , 
have  been  effected  at  several  distant  periods. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  granitic  and  other  primary  rocks  were 
separated  from  the  water*.  That  this  separation  took  place,  as  is  stated 
in  the  scriptural  record,  previous  to  the  creation  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, is  evident  from  no  remains  of  any  organized  substance  having  been 
ever  found  in  any  of  these  substances. 

In  the  next  period  we  are  informed,  by  Scripture,  that  the  creation  of  ' 
vegetables  took  placef.    Almost  every  circumstance  in  the  situation  and 
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t  Genesis,  i.  12. 
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disposition  of  coal  accords  with  this  order  of  creation;  excepting  that  in 
many  of  the  coal  measures,  the  alternating  limestones  are  full  of  the  re- 
mains of  shells.  Bat  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  the 
formation  of  coal  may  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  creation  of  vege- 
tables, and  have  continued  even  to  a  very  late  period,  so,  consequently, 
the  accompanying  strata  may  vary  materially  as  to  their  contents.  la 
the  later  formation,  the  remains  of  marine  animals  may  be  ex|)ected  tof 
be  met  with  ;  but  in  the  earliest  formation,  that  which  is  found  on  granite 
and  accompanied  by  porphyry,  green-stone,  &c.  it  is  probable  that  to 
remains  of  animals  would  be  found,  and  iair  proof  would  be  yielded,  of 
an  accordance,  in  this  instance,  between  the  order  of"  creation  as  related 
by  Moses,  and  the  order  in  which  the  investing  strata  of  the  earth  are 
disposed. 

The  creation  of  the  succeeding  period,  according  to  the  scriptural  rela- 
tion, was  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  and  of  the  air*.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  order  of  creation,  are  the  contents  of  all  the  numeroui- 
strata  lying  above  those  already  mentioned;  including  the  blue  clay 
which  we  have  seen  disposed  in  many  places  almost  at  the  surface,  in 
all  these  strata  no  remains  are  to  be  found  but  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  waters;  excepting  those  of  birds,  which  exist,  though  rarelv  in  some 
particular  spots.  But  in  none  of  these  strata  has  a  single  relic  been  met 
with  which  can  be  supi)osed  to  have  belonged  to  any  terrestrial  animal. 

In  the  next  period  it  is  stated,  that  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  cattle,  and 
every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  were  miide-f-.  The  agree* 
meat  of  the  situations  in  which  the  remains  of  land  animals  are  found 
Irkh  this  stated  order  of  creation,  is  exceeding  exact;  since  it  is  only  the 
Borface,  or  in  some  superficial  stratum,  or  in  comparatively  some  lately 
formed  deposition i  that  any  remains  of  these  animals  are  to  be  found. 

The  creation  of  man,  we  are  informed,  was  the  work  of  the  last  pe- 
nodf ;  and  in  agreement  wiMi  bishavkig  been  created  after  all  the  other 


*  Genetiii,  i»  20..  t  Ceoesis,  i.  24.  %  Genesis, 
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inhabitants  of  the  earth  is  tiie  fact,  that  not  a  single  decided  fossil  relic  of 
man  has  been  discovered. 

This  last  circumstance  will  be  considered  by  many  as  contradictory  of 
the  account  of  the  Deluge,  by  which  the  earth,  with  man,  was  said  to 
have  been  destroyed;  since  in  the  remains  of  the  deluged  world  man 
might  be  expected  to  be  tbund  in  subterraneous  situations.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  although  no  remains  of  man  are  found,  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  which  is  inhabited  by  man,  displays,  even  at  the  present  day, 
manifest  and  decided  marks  of  the  mechanical  agency  of  violent  currents 
of  water.  Nor  is  there  a  single  stratum  of  all  those  Tvhich  have  been 
mentioned  which  does  not  exhibit  undeniable  proofs  of  its  having  been 
broken,  and  even  dislocated,  by  some  tremendous  power,  which  has 
acted  with  considerable  violence  on  this  planet,  since  the  deposition  of 
the  strata  of  even  the  latest  formation. 

From  the  whole  of  this  examination  a  pleasing,  and  perhaps  unexpected 
accordance  appears  between  the  order  in  which,  according  to  the  scriptural 
account,  creation  was  accomplished,  and  the  order  in  which  the  fossil 
remains  of  creation  are  found  deposited  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
earth.  So  close  indeed  is  this  agreement,  that  the  Mosaic  account  is 
thereby  confirmed  in  every  respect,  except  as  to  the  age  of  the  world, 
and  the  distance  of  time  between  the  completion  of  different  parts  of  the 
creation.  These,  in  consequence  of  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  word 
day,  in  that  account,  are  reckoned  to  be  much  less  than  what  every 
examination  of  the  earth's  structure  authorizes  their  being  supposed.  If 
we  are  constrained  to  receive  this  word  as  descriptive  of  that  length  of 
time  in  which  this  planet  now  performs  its  diurnal  revolution  ;  and  are 
to  consider  the  words  morning  and  eveninsj,  applied  to  a  time  when  the 
sun  is  said  not  to  have  been  formed,  as  bearing  the  same  meaning  which 
they  now  convey,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  stumbling-block  is 
immoveable.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  day  be  admitted  as 
6guratively  designating  certain  indelinite  periods,  in  which  particular 
parts  of  the  great  work  of  creation  were  accomplished,  no  difficulty  will 
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then  remain.  The  age  of  the  worid,  according  to  the  scriptural 
account,  will  then  agree  with  that  which  is  manifested  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  its  stratification . 

I  am  aware,  that  I  shall  obtain  very  little  support  in  such  a  change 
from  the  critical  expositors  of  this  part  of  scriptural  historj',  even  should 
I  plead,  that  in  the  poetical  language  of  the  propliets  this  word  is  some- 
times thus  used.  I  however  trust,  tliat  I  shall  liave  produced  no  slight 
authority  in  its  favour,  if  I  show  you  that  Moses  himself  employs  tliis 
word  in  this  sense,  when  speaking  of  the  whole  creaiimi  qf  the  heavau  and 
the  earth,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  "  These,"  he  stiys,  '*  are  the  genera- 
tions of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens."     Genesis,  ii.  4. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  any  further  on  this  subject:  it  is  how- 
ever fair  to  state,  that  I  did  not  commence  the  inquiries  contained  in 
these  volumes  without  being  forewarned  of  the  great  probability,  that 
they  would  terminate  in  the  establishing  of  certain  (acts,  which  might 
materially  contradict  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  This,  how- 
ever, instead  of  checking,  served  only  to  promote  the  investigation  ;  it 
being  concluded,  that  if  this  were  made  with  a  due  attention  to  impar- 
tiality, truth  would  be  the  result,  and  a  fair  criterion,  by  which  the 
authority  of  this  account  might  in  some  measure  be  judged,  would  be 
produced.  Unapprised  of  what  would  be  the  termination  of  this  inquiry, 
I  resolved  to  prosecute  it  with  fairness;  to  shrink  fi-om  no  question,  on 
account  of  its  supposed  tenderness ;  and  to  conceal  no  conclusion,  how- 
ever repugnant  to  popular  opinion  or  prejudice.  That  the  result  should 
be  so  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  Mosaic  account,  I  acknowledge  was 
unexpected ;  and  that  so  close  an  agreement  should  be  found  of  the 
order  of  creation,  as  stated  in  Scripture,  with  the  actual  appearances  of 
the  depth  of  stratification  which  has  been  examined  in  modern  times, 
must  satisfy  or  surprise  every  one — Moses  could  not  have  learned  this 
accordance  from  the  Egyptians. 

But  leaving  this  subject  to  be  examined  by  those  whose  extensive 
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tiiowlcclge  will  enable  them  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  on  these- 
points,  I  will  only  remark,  that  supposing  the  creation  to  have  been  per- 
tbrnied  in  the  order  related  in  Genesis,  and  at  particular  periods,  as  is 
there  stated,  it  becomes  only  necessary  to  consider  these  periods  as 
occurring  at  considerable  indefinite  lengths  of  time,  to  prove  an  exact 
agreement  between  that  particular  history  and  those  phenomena  which 
appear  on  examining  the  stratification  of  the  earth.  But  quitting  con- 
jecture, I  shall  conclude  with  placing  before  you  a  recapitulation  of  the 
more  important  of  those  phenomena,  which  seem  to  demand  mwe  par- 
ticular attention. 


I.  The  outer  part  of  this  globe,  examined  to  as  great  a  depth  as 
circumstances  have  permitted,  appears  to  be  formed  of  numerous 
strata  differing  trom  each  other  in  their  composition,^  many  of 
them  containing  remains  of  organized  bodies,  and  all  of  thenn 
appearing  to  have  been  formed  by  deposition  from  water. 

n.  These  strata  which  appear  once  to  have  been  continuous,  have 
been  broken  through  their  whole  depth,  and  so  dislocated,  that 
some  masses  of  the  lower  strata,  now  form  considerable  eleva- 
tions on  the  surface,  and  in  many  of  these  the  superior  strata 
are  carried  away. 

III.  Coal  and  tracer  oi  vegetablfs,  with  some  particular  marine  ani- 
mals, are  found  in  the  lowest  strata  that  have  been  yet  examined. 
In  the  other  strata,  up^  to  the  surface^  the  remains  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  water  only  are  met  with.  Near  to,  and  on  the  sur- 
face, only,  are  found  the  fossil  remains  of  various  land-aairaals; 
but,  no  where  have  yet  been  discovered  any  fossil  remains  of 
man. 

IV,  In  some  of  the  earlier  strata,  the  cubrochal  limestone,  the 
remains  of  animals  are  found,  the  cap  and  Uoben  encritiiie,  &c.  i, 
but  no  similar  fossils  are  seen  in  any  of  the  succeediug  superior 
strata,  nor  are  any  similar  animals  found  in  our  present  Bcas,. 
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j  Some  speoies  .of  fossil  animals  (pentacrinitdt)  occur  in  the  lias,  and 
are  noty  I  believe^  seen  in  any  of  the  succeeding  superior  strata, 
but  a  recent  similar  animal  is  found  in  our  present  seas. 
VI^)8ome-fessil  animals  (^mmoiti/^)  are  first  seen  in  the  lias  and 
appear  in  miost  of  the  succeeding  strata,  'but  appear  to  have 
become  extinct  in  tbe  ocean  which  deposited  the  hard  chalk. 

VII.  Soine  fossils  {belemnitai)  appear  in  the  early  strata,  and  are 
continued  upwards  to  the  soft  chalk  stratum,  after  which  they 
iare  not  seen. 

VIII.  Some  fossils  {oval  ammonilie,  scaphita,  8(c.)  are  not  known  in  the 
early  strata,  but  occur  in  the  hard  chalk,  and  are  not  seen  after- 

■  wards:  as  if  .tbey  had  been,  created  at  a  comparatively  late 
period,; jand  had  been  soon  afterwards  su£fered  to  become  extinct. 

l\. 'Some' £c^lAke\h\trig(mitiB)  are  :found  in  the  lias  and  in  most 
OF  THB  succsziDi^o  strata,  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  in 
the  hard  chalk.  After  this  they  are  not  seen  in  the  remaining 
superior  strata,  but  of  late  years  one  species  has  been  found  in 
our  present  seas.  This  however  requires  some  explanation. 
The  Yn^emtte  are  shells  differing  materially  from  any  others  in 
the  structure  of  the  hinge,  and  obtain  therefrom  the  most  decided 
generic  characters.  Until  lately  no  shell  of  this  genus  was 
known  in  a  recent  state:  one  however  has  been  found  by 
M.>Peron,  in  the  South  Seas;  but  this  shell,  although  really  of 
thiS'genus,  is  of  a  different  species  from  any  shell,  which  has 
be«i  4bund  in  a  fossil  state.  So  that  none  of  the  species  of  shells 
ofthi^  genus,  which  are  known  in  a  fossil  state,  have,  in  feet, 
been  found  in  any  stratum  above  the  hard  chalk,  or  in  our  pre- 
sent seas. 

X.  In  the  SAND  and  in  the  blue  clay  above  the  chalk,  many  species 
of  shells  occur,  of  which  not  one  is  to  be  seen  in  the  preceding 
strata;  but  of  which  several  approximate  to  those  in  the  present 
seas. 
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XL  In  the  gravel,  lying  on  the  blue  clay,  shells  are  found  which: 

differ  from  those  of  any  of  the  preceding  strata,  and  nearly  agree 

with  our  recent  shells. 
XII.  In  these  upper  and  less  antient  strata  are  found  the  fossil 
.    remains  of  land  animals:  and  on  this  sur^e,  which  bears  the 

marks  of  considerable   torrents,   are   disposed,  at  least  in  this 

island;  the  present  inhabitants. 

Does  it  not  appear  from  this  repeated  occurrence  of  new  beings^  from 
the  late  appearance  of  the  remains  of  land  animals,  and  firom  the  total, 
absence  of  the  fossil  remains  of  man,  that  the  creative  power,  as  fer  las 
respects  this  planet,  has  been  exercised,  continually,  or  at  distant  periods, 
and  with  increasing  excellence,  in  its  objects,  to  a  comparatively  late 
period:  the  last  and  highest  work  appearing  to  be  man^  whose  remains 
have  not  yet  been  numbered  among  the  subjects  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE   II. 

I'ig.     1.  Clypcus  sinuatus  of  Leske,  from  Oxfordshire. 

2.  Echinanthites  orbicularis  of  Leske. 

3.  Echinites  vulgaris  of  Leske,  from  Sussex. 

4.  Echinocoiys  scutatus  of  Leske,  from  Kent. 
.5.  Echinanthus  ovatus  from  Verona. 

6.  Echinodiscus  bispeiforatus  from  Verona. 

7.  Discoidcs  subuculus  of  Leske. 

5.  A  cast  of  Echinanthus  huynilis  from  Malta. 
9.  Part  of  the  cast  of  a  galcated  echinite. 

10.  Comdus  albogalerus  of  Leske,  from  the  Kentish  chalk-pits. 
n.  The  under  part  of  the  same  fossil. 


PLATE  III. 

Fig.    1.  Echinites  saxatilis,  with  its  spines  imbedded  in  flint. 

2.  Echinodiscus  subrotundus  from  Italy. 

3.  Spatangites  ovalis. 

4.  The  upper  surface  of  Spatangus  radiatus  from  Maestricht* 
*>.  The  under  part  of  tlie  same  fossil. 

6.  Echinites  pj/riformis. 

7.  Echinites  lapis  cancri. 

8.  Spatangites  brissoides  ovalis, 

9.  Spatangus  purpureus  from  Malta. 

10.  Echinodiscus  laganum  from  Verona. 

11.  Spatangus  cor  viarinum  from  Kent. 

12.  Spatangus  lacunosus  irom  Malta. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Fig.    6.  Ceriihium  spiratum^  completely  calcedonic. 

7.  Terebra  plicatula. 

8.  A  fossil  shell  from  Courtagnoiiy  of  the  genus  Canceliaria. 

9.  Mdania  7narginata, 

JO.  Calyptraa  sinensis  from  Essex. 

1 1.  A  silicious  rostellarite  from  Devonshire,  imbedded  iu  sandstone. 

12.  Tiirritellitcs  perforatus. 

13.  A  volute  from  Essex. 

14.  Marginella  ebiiniea  from  Grignon. 

15.  Miircx  ttibifer  from  Grignon. 

16.  Murex  rugosus  from  Essex. 

17.  A  fossil  shell  partaking  of  Cassis  and  Buccinum. 

18.  A  foh'sil  shell  approaching  to  the  genus  Delphinula, 

19.  The  opposite  side  of  the  fossi!  shell,  No.  17. 

20.  Buccinum  stromboidcs  from  Grignon. 

21.  A  fossil  patella  from  Gloucestershire. 

22.  A  fossil  shell  resembling  Murex  Erinaceus, 

23.  A  fossil  shell  possessing  some  of  tlic  characters  of  Ilarpay  Cassis^  and  Buccinum, 

24.  A  cast  of  a  large  species  of  sulcated  Cypraa  from  Verona. 

25.  Eburna  glabrata, 

26.  A  species  of  Pleurotoma  from  Grignon. 

N.  B.  The  shells  in  this  plate  are,  by  mistake,  reversed. 


PLATE  VI. 

Fig.    l»  A  fossil  shell  of  an  unknown  genus  somewhat  resembling  Delphinula, 

2.  Natica  Canrena,  completely  silicious,  from  Devonshire. 

3.  The  opposite  side  of  the  fossil.  Fig.  1. 

4.  A  calcedonic  cast  of  Nerita  Conoidea  with  the  containing  shell. 

5.  The  under  side  of  Fig.  4. 

6.  Murex  contrarius  from  Essex. 

7.  I  The  upper  and  under  sides  of  a  fossil  of  the  same  genus  with  that  figured  Fig,  1. 

8.  j      and  3. 

9.  A  magnified  representation  of  a  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Sigaretus, 

10.  The  same  shell  of  its  natural  size. 

11.  A  spirulite  in  red  marble  from  Oeland. 
12     \ 

i  Vermiculita  in  the  fissile  stone  of  Pappenheim. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Fig.    8.  A  belemnites  of  a  large  size. 

9.  A  belemnite,  the  substance  of  which  appears  to  have  been  eroded. 

10.  A  cylindrical  belemnite,  in  which  a  small  linear  canal  is  observable. 

1 1.  A  belemnite,  terminating  gradually  in  a  point. 

12.  A  belemnite,  terminating  suddenly  in  a  point. 

13.  A  fusiform  belemnitc. 

14.  A  cylindrical  belemnite,  with  its  alveolus. 

15.  A  conical  belemnite,  with  the  concamerated  part. 

16.  A  minute  fossil  orthoceratite  from  Sienna. 

17.  The  same  magnified. 


PLATE    IX. 

1 

Fig.    1.  A  belemnite  imbedded  in  flint. 
2.  A  baculites  from  Maestricht. 

5.  A  spondylolite,  a  cast  formed  in  the  chamber  of  an  ammonite ;  a  depression  OD  As 
back,  marking  the  situation  of  the  siphuncle. 

4.  Part  of  an  ammonite,  showing  the  siphuncle  in  situ, 

5.  The  section  of  an  ammonite,  showing  the  course  of  the  siphundt. 

6.  An  oval  ammonite. 

7.  A  pyritical  ammonite,  showing  the  foliaceuus  sutures. 

8.  An  ammonite,  possessing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shell. 

9.  The  section  of  an  ammonite,  showing  the  sinuous  septa. 


PLATE  X. 

Fig.    1.  Part  of  a  HamiteSj  nearly  straight. 

2.  Another  specimen,  slightly  turning. 

3.  A  large  specimen,  the  hooked  form  being  completed. 

4.  A  specimen,  in  which  the  turn  is  so  made  as  to  show  that  it  could  not  hare 

nated  in  a  spiral. 

5.  Another  specimen,  from  the  green  sand  of  Wiltshire,  showing  that  it  could  nothara 
been  of  a  spiral  form. 

6.  I  Two  views  of  a  fossil  shell,  resembling  the  nautilus,  but  whose  geuus  u  not 
determined. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

S.  Another  fossil  shell,  of  an  unknown  genus ;  possessing  characters  both  of  nautilus 

and  ammonites. 
9.  Another  fossil  shell,  somewhat  resembling  the  preceding. 

10.  A  specimen  of  Scaphites  from  Dorsetshire. 

11.  A  specimen  of  Scaphites  from  Sussex. 

18.  The  cast  of  a  species  of  Turrilites  from  France.     Note.  Small  casts  of  these  shelU 
are  also  found  in  Dorsetshire. 

13.  Nummulites  ligvigata. 

14.  A  specimen,  showing  the  internal  structure  of  a  nummulite. 

15.  A  specimen,  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  septa  proceed  from  the  plates. 

16.  A  perpendicular  section  of  the  same  species. 

17.  The  internal  structure  of  another  species. 

18.  A  perpendicular  section  of  the  preceding  species. 

19.  A  specimen,  in  which  a  separation  is  observable  in  the  centre.    This,  however,  is 

probably  accidental. 

20.  An  undescribed  species  o{  nummtUitit. 

21.  A  perpendicular  section  of  N.  compUmata. 
22. 


Different  undescribed  species  of  Nummulite. 

J 

27.  The  external  part  of  Nummulites  annplanata, 

28.  A  fossil,  Fasciolitesj  not  hitherto  described. 

29.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  above  fossil  magnified. 
SO.  The  outer  surface  magnified. 

31.  An  horizontal  section  of  this  fossil  magnified. 


PLATE  XI. 

Fig.    1.  Discorbis  vesicularis. 

2.  The  inferior  surface  of  Rotalites  trochidtformis. 

3.  The  superior  surface  of  R.  discorbula. 
4«  Lcnticulina  rotulata. 

5.  Lituolites  nautiloidea. 

6.  Lituolites  diffbrmis. 

7.  The  internal  structure  of  L.  diffoimif. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES, 

Fig.    8.  SpiroUna  depressa. 
9.  Spirolina  cjfliTidracea. 

0.  A  supposed  variety  of  the  preceding  fossil. 

1.  Miliolites  ringens. 

\  The  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  MUiolUes  saxorum. 


Different  views  of  M.  cor  anginum. 


8.  >  Different  views  of  M.  trigomua. 

9.  ) 


20.  M.  opposita. 

SI.  Benulmiies  operctJaria, 

22.  The  belhed  semilunar  vr orm-shell  of  Mr.  Walker,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  com- 

parison With  the  preceding. 

23.  Gyrogonites. 

24.  A  detached  carinated  rib  of  Gyrogonites. 

25.  A  minute  nautilite,  resembling  N.  crispusy  Lin.  from  the  Appenines. 

26.  Another  minute  nautilite  from  the  same  place. 

27.  A  minute  fossil  shell,  N.  Beccariiy  from  the  Appenines,  resembling  the   minute 

recent  shells  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  recent  aomioniae. 

28.  A  reversed  shell  of  the  same  species. 

29.  An  arcite,  of  an  uncommon  form,  from  Germany. 

SO.  A  fossil  shell,  with  a  pellucid  border,  from  the  Appenines. 

31.  A  microscopic  pinnite,  approaching  to  Pinnasaccata. 

32.  A  my  tulite,  the  surface  resembling  a  leaf 


PLATE  xir. 

Fig.    1.  The  structure  of  the  hinge  of  the  right  valve  of  Trigonia. 

2.  That  of  the  hinge  of  the  left  valve. 

3.  Trigoma  clavellala. 

4.  T.  costata. 

5.  T.  ffcentnca. 

6.  T.  died..  '4ta. 

7.  T.spinosa. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.    1.  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Panopea. 

2.  Bivalve  of  the  genus  Fistulana, 

3.  A  fossil  oyster  from  Essex,  resembling  O.  deformis^  of  Lamarck. 
'  4.  Bivalve  of  the  genus  Fistuiana. 

5.  A  fossil  oyster  from  Essex,  resembling  O.  biauriculata,  of  Lamarck. 

6.  Mass  of  limestone,  with  the  ampullaceous  tubes  of  Fistulatut. 

7.  The  bivalves  of  Fistuiana^  with  part  of  their  including  tubes. 

8.  Fistuiana  personatay  with  its  rotula. 

9.  Snail  sliell  found  with  the  fossil  remains  of  land  animals  atBrentford 

10.  FUtuhnapersonatajyr\i\io\xt\t&xotvi\B.. 

11.  A  concamerated  teredo, 

12.  a  J  bj  Fisttdarue  from  France,  with  their  tubes. 

13.  Chama  calcarata, 

14     1 

'    i  Fossil  vertebrsB  of  the  tail  of  fish. 

15.  J 

16.  Small  oyster,  with  a  spathose  structure. 


PLATE  XV. 

Fig.    1.  Ostrea  dSuaiana. 

2.  A  fossil  oyster,  to  which  the  name  of  Crista  galli,  or  cockscomb  oyster,  seems  most 

applicable. 

3.  Gryphites,  out  of  the  blue  lias,  Gloucestershire. 

4.  Ostreajronsvel folium. 

5.  Cast  of  a  shell  of  the  genus  Crenaiula^  from  Shotover  Hill. 

6.  n  The  outer  and  inner  side  of  a  minute  fossil  shell,  of  the  genus  Crenaiulay  from 

7.  J     Bedfordshire. 

8.  A  fossil  shcU,  of  the  genus  Pema^  from  Piedmont. 


► 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  XVII. 


Fig.  1.  A  fossil  crab  from  Shepey. 

2.  Insects  in  stone  from  Papenheim. 


Insects  on  coal-slate,  as  figured  by  Lhwydd. 


7.  A  fossil  crab  from  Shepey. 

8.  A  fossil  shrimp  from  Anspach. 

9.  The  impression  of  a  fossil,  the  analogue  of  which  is  entirely  unknown. 

10.  The  claw  of  a  crab  from  Maestricht. 

11.  An  extended  trilobite  from  Dudley. 

12.  A  fossil  crab  from  the  East  Indies. 

13.  A  trilobite  from  Llanelly.     b.  its  inner  surface. 

14.  A  contracted  trilobite  from  Dudley,     a,  the  eye  enlarged. 

1 5.  The  remains  of  some  large  unknown  insect. 

16.  Another  species  of  trilobite. 

17.  Another  species  with  a  caudal  process. 

18.  Another  species  imbedded  in  ironstone. 

19.  The  remains  of  an  unknown  insect  from  Dudley. 


PLATE  XVIII. 

Fig.  1.  A  fossil  body  resembling  part  of  a  tortoise  from  Gloucestershire*. 

2.  The  inferior  part  of  a  fossil  tortoise  from  Shepey. 

3.  The  fossil  head  of  a  tortoise  from  Shepey. 

4.  A  fossil  shell  from  the  hard  chalk  of  Sussex. 

5.  *)  Fossil  Vertehnc  of  Crocodiles  from  Cuvier,  showing  the  existence  of  two  disdnet 

6.  3      fossil  species  in  France. 

7.  A  sketch  of  the  fossil  lower  jaw  of  a  crocodile  from  Les  Amiales  du  MusSufn. 

8.  One  of  the  vertebra?  of  the  tail  of  the  fossil  animal  of  Maestricht. 

9.  A  single  scale  of  a  fish  with  its  processes  of  attachment. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Fig.  10.  A  small  fossil  tooth  resembling^  in  form,  the  following. 

11.  The  figure  of  a  tooth  of  one  of  the  dog-fish,  as  given  by  Scilla. 

12.  Part  of  the  palate  of  some  unknown  fish. 

13.  A  scale  of  a  fish  found  in  chalkr 


PLATE  XIX. 

Fig«  1.  The  head  of  the  large  fossil  animal  from  Maestricht. 

2.  A  fossil  tooth  resembling  those  of  sqiialus  zygena  in  form. 

3.  A  fossil  tooth  of  a  fish,  from  the  Kentish  chalk  pits,  somewhat  resembling  in  form 

the  tooth  of  sgtudus  mustdus. 

4.  Conkthyodontes  striatus, 

5.  A  fossil  tooth  resembling  in  its  form  those  of  sq.  cinereus. 

6.  A  Bufonites  of  a  large  size. 

7.  Bufonita  imbedded  in  bone. 

Sf.  A  fossil  tooth  of  the  kind  called  PUctromtst. 

9.  A  small  fossil  tooth  resembling  that  of  sqiudux  squaitna. 

10.  A  fossil  tooth  of  a  fish  longitudinally  striated. 

11.  Fossil  tooth  resembling  that  of  the  shark  in  form. 

12.  Two  Bufonii^  attached  to  tlieir  bony  processes. 

13.  A  recent  preparation  illustrative  of  Fig.  16.  and  17. 

14.  A  fossil  palate  of  a  fish  from  Shepey. 

15.  Palatum  limaxj  a  body  like  a  slug  or  leech,  being  part  of  a  fish's  palate. 

16.  A  fossil  palate  or  tongue  of  .a  fish  of  the  ray  kind  from  Shepey. 

17.  Nearly  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

IS.  A  fossil  body  with  a  sharp  rugous  surface,  having  been  part  of  a  fish's  palate. 


PLATE  XX. 

Fig.  1.  The  horns  of  the  fossil  elk  of  Ireland. 

2.  A  fossil  tooth,  perhaps  of  some  animal  of  the  whale  kind 

3.  A  fossil  horn  about  half  its  original  size  from  Etampes. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Fig.  4.  Part  of  a  jaw  of  some  ruminant  in  the  calcareous  mass  of  the  Gibraltar  rock. 

5.  A  fossil  elephant^s  tooth  with  plates  in  an  undulating  form. 

6.  A  fossil  elephant^s  tooth,  remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  its  plates* 
1.  A  fossil  elephant^s  tooth,  remarkable  for  the  disposition  of  its  plates. 

8.  A  fossil  elephant's  tooth,  in  which  twenty  plates  exist  in  the  leog^th  of  six  indiei 

and  a  half. 

9.  A  fragment  of  a  fossil  tusk,  showing  its  structure. 


PLATE  XXI. 

Fig.  1.  A  fossil  molar  tooth  of  the  hippopotamus  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
which  has  not  long  pierced  the  gums. 

2.  A  fossil  upper  molar  tooth  of  the  rhinoceros. 

3.  A  fossil  tooth  of  the  tapir. 

4.  The  outer  surface  of  the  fourth  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Palaothmmm 

medium, 

5.  The  inner  surface. 

6.  The  outer  surface  of  one  of  the  molares  of  the  upper  jaw, 
1.  The  inner  surface, 

8.  The  antepenultimate  lower  grinder  of  the  AnoplothcHum. 

9.  The  grinder  which  stands  before  the  one  Fig.  8. 

10.  The  fossil  claw-bone  of  the  Megalonix-y  half  the  natural  size. 

1 1.  A  fossil  tooth  of  the  Megalmix. 


PLATE  XXII. 

Fig.  1«  Skeleton  of  the  Megatherium. 

2.  The  hindmost  grinder  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  fossil  bear  of  the  caverns* 

3.  The  middle  upper  grinder. 

4.  The  foremost  upper  grinder. 

5.  The  hindmost  grinder  of  the  lower  jaw. 

6.  The  penultimate  grinder  of  the  lower  jaw. 

7.  The  antepenultimate  lower  grinder. 

8.  The  foremost  lower  grinder. 

^,  The  canine  tooth  of  the  fossil  bear. 
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References  to  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Cuvier^  in  Le$  Annates  du  Musium 

dHistoire. 

Vol.  III.  p.  132.  On  the  fossil  Tapir. 

215.  On  the  species  of  animals  to  which  the  fossil  bones  belonged  which  are 
dispersed  through  the  plaster-stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
Restitution  of  the  head  (Pakeatherium  and  Jnoptotkermm)^ 
364.  Ebcamination  of  the  teeth,  &c. 
442.  Restitution  of  the  feet 
IV.       66.  The  bones  of  the  trunk. 

V.        52.  Additions  and  corrections  to  the  Memoir  on  the  fossil  Tapir. 
99.  Fossil  remains  of  the  Hippopotamus. 
277.  Skeleton  of  an  animal  of  the  genus  Sarigut. 
358.  On  the  Megalonix. 
376.  On  the  Megatherium. 

VI.  127.  On  the  fossil  bones  of  the  Hyena. 

253.  Bones  more  or  less  resembUng  those  of  the  Palaotherium. 

VII.  19.  On  the  fossil  Rhinoceros. 

301.  On  the  bones  of  the  genus  Bear^  found  in  the  caverns  of  Germany  and 
Hungary. 

VIIL  1.  ^ 

93.   >  On  the  living  and  the  fossil  Elephants. 

249.  3 

270.  On  the  great  Mastodon. 

401.  On  different  teeth  of  smaller  species  of  the  genus  Mastodon. 
420.  Recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  fossil  bones  of  Pachydtrmata  found  in 
loose  and  alluvial  beds. 
IX.        1 0.  The  fossil  bones  of  the  environs  of  Paris.    The  Phalanges. 
16.  The  bones  of  the  extremities. 
89.  The  long  bones  of  the  fore  extremities. 
205.  The  scapulsB  and  pelves. 
X.      210.  On  the  bones  of  some  carnivorous  animals  found  in  the  plaster  quarries  in 

the  environs  of  Paris. 
XL      272.  Description  of  two  nearly  entire  skeletons  of  the  common  Anoptotherium. 
336.  On  the  bones  of  birds  found  in  the  plaster  quarries  near  Paris. 
428.  On  the  species  of  carnivorous  animals,  the  bones  of  which  are  found 
mixed  with  those  of  Bears  in  the  caverns  of  Germany  and  Hungary. 
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YoL  XII.  p.  73.  On  the  fossil  bones  of  Crocodiles^  and  particularly  of  those  of  the  neigh*- 

hood  of  Havre  and  Honfleur,  with  remarks  on  the  skeletons  of  some  of 
the  lizard  tribe  from  Tburingia. 
145.  On  the  large  fossil  animal  of  the  quarries  of  Maestricht. 
271.  On  the  fossil  bones  of  the  environs  of  Paris. 
332.  On  the  fossil  bones  of  Ruminants. 
Xni.      169.  On  the  Osseous  Breccia  of  Gibraltar,  &c. 
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References  to  M.  Lamarck's  Memoirs  on  the  Fossils  of  Parisj  in  Les 

Annales  du  MusSum  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 

Tome  I.  p.  308.  Chiton,  PaieUa,  Fissurella. 

383.  Emarginulaj  Calyptraaj  OmuSj  Cypraa^  TerebeUumj  Olioa. 
474.  Ancilla,  Valuta. 
II.        57.  Mitraj  MargineUa^  CanceUariay  Purpura. 
163.  Buccinuniy  Terebray  Harpa,  Cassis. 
217.  StrombuSf  Sostellaria,  Murex. 
315.  Fusus. 
385.  Pt/rula. 

III.  163,266.  Pleurotoma. 
268,  343,  436.  Cerithium, 

IV.  46.  TrochuSj  Solarium. 

105.  Turboy  Delphinulay  Cyclostoma. 

212.  Scalaria,  Turritella,  Bulla. 

289.  Bulimusj  Phasiantlla,  Lymnaa. 

429.  Melania,  Auricula, 

V.        28.  Folvariaj  Ampularia^  Planorbis. 

91.  Helicinaj  Nerita^  Natica. 

179.  Nautilus  J  Discorbisy  Rotaliay  Lentiadtna. 

2Z1.  NummuliteSy  Lituola,  Spirolina. 

349.  Milidla,  Benulinay  Gyrogona. 

VI.      \il.  Pinna,  Mytulusy  Modiolay  Nucula. 

214.  PectunculuSf  Area. 

337.  CucuUaaj  Cardita,  Cardium. 

407.  Crassatella,  Mactra,  Erycina. 

VII.        55.  Feneiicardia,  Venus. 

131.  Cythereaj  Donax. 

23 1 .  Telltnay  Lucina. 

419.  Cyclasy  SoleHy  Fistulana. 

VIII.      156.  Ostrea. 

347.  Chamay  SpondyluSy  Pecten. 

461.  Zima,  Corbula, 


(SiiMieU  Street,  London. 
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Capstones 19 
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Catoci/sti • 19,21 
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Files 43 
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Maetra • 

Maestricht,  large  foanl  animal  of  386 

MaUeui 218 

iMlomfluifice,  fossil  remains  of  307 

Marginclla    • 57 

Mammoth,     fjee  MaitoioH. 

Matiodon  .•.. 352 

Mtgatkerium 
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Mice,  fossil  bones  of    335 

MiUola 162 
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Moniior 391 
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